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In  the  bright  sunrise  of  a  not  too  distant  tomor* 
row,  advertising,  too,  will  come  marching  home. 

Advertising,  like  G.  I.  Joe,  has  learned  a  lot 
from  war.  Its  proudest  boast,  when  peace  returns, 
will  be  the  share  it’s  had  in  helping  G.  I.  Joe  ham¬ 
mer  out  the  victory... mastering  new  skills  in  in¬ 
forming,  instructing  and  persuading  people  and 
moving  them  to  decisive  action. 

Unlike  G.  I.  Joe’s  newfound  proficiency  with 
bayonet  and  bazooka,  these  are  skills  which  must 
not  be  forgotten.  For  in  them  lies  advertising’s 
ability  to  master  the  vast  new  tasks  ahead. 

★  ★  ★ 

Thousands  of  new  products  waitinsr  to  make 
their  bow.  Thousands  of  old  ones  waiting  to  come 
back.  Thousands  more,  whose  sales  have  carried 
on  through  waf,  ready  to  expand.  Distribution  to 
be  restored,  dealer  structures  to  he  rebuilt. 

And  along  with  this  gigantic  selling  job,  adver¬ 
tising  must  keep  on  informing. ..instilling  the  con¬ 


fidence  in  America’s  future  that’s  a  prime  essen¬ 
tial  of  weathering  the  groat  transition... creating 
better  understanding  of  national  and  local  prob¬ 
lems...  improving  public  and  employe  relations. 

★  ★  ★ 

In  all  these  great  assignments  to  come,  news- 
papers  will  have  an  indispensable  role. 

For  tomorrow,  as  never  before,  advertising  will 
be  news.  Tomorrow,  as  never  before,  advertising 
must  have  the  power  to  produce  action,,. a  power 
attested  again  and  again  in  the  results  of  wartime 
campaigns  in  newspapers.  Tomorrow,  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  advertising  must  get  close  to  the  people. ..ad¬ 
dress  them  with  the  force  and  intimacy  of  a  medium 
that’s  part  of  their  hometown  pattern  of  life. 

In  newspapers,  wartime  advertising  has  reached 
its  Jullest  development.  In  newspapers,  advertisers 
will  continue  to  find  their  surest  way  of  conveying 
information... about  products 
or  policies ...  into  the 
minds  of  the  millions. 
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SHARING 


THE  BENEFITS  OF 


^ommance 


The  families  of  Chicago  have  rewarded 
the  Herald -American  for  continuous 
service  by  making  it  the  dominant 
evening  newspaper  in  this  great  market 
of  the  Middle  West. 

The  benefits  of  this  whole-hearted 
acceptance  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  are  shared  by  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  its  pages. 


HEARST  N  EWSPAPERSi 

IN  CHICAGO  IN  NEW  YORK 

THE  Hera  ld-A  meric  a  n  the  Journal- A  meric  a  n 


IVININO  AND  SUNDAY 


■VININO  AND  SUNDAY 


When  it  comes  to  newspapers,  we 
contend^  there’s  no  better  judge  than 
newspapermen  themselves.  That’s  why 
we’d  like^o  point  out  a  recent  survey 
made  by  tne  Saturday  Review  of  Litera¬ 
ture  among  160  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  who  represent  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  in  the\ Senate  and  House  press 
galleries.  \ 


Daily  News,  8  for  the  Washington  Even¬ 
ing  Star,  and  5  for  the  Times-Herald. 
New  York  Times  writers  received  15 
votes. 

When  asked  to  vote  for  the  Washington 
correspondent  who  does  the  best  all- 
around  job  as  measured  by  reliability, 
fairness  and  ability  to  analyze  the  news, 
the  Congressional  press  gallery  gave 
Washington  Post  writers  a  total  of  45 
votes.  The  nearest  competitor,  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  received  27. 
First  place  went  to  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  a 
Scripps-Howard  writer,  with  25  votes. 
Post  columnist  Marquis  Childs  wa§  second 
with  23. 


They  voted  TheyVashington  Post  first 
among  all  Washington  papers  as  the 
newspaper  with  the  best  all-around 
Washington  news  service.  Among  all 
newspapers  in  the  country.  The  Post  was 
second,  the  New  York  Times  first. 


When  these  newsmen  were  asked  which 
Washington  correspondent  in  their 
opinion  exerts  through  his  writing  the 
greatest  influence  pn  Washington, 50  per 
cent  of  those  voting  chose  a  Washington 
Post  writer.  \ 


The  thing  that  pleases  us  most  about 
this  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  sur¬ 
vey  is  that  The  Washington  Post  and  its 
writers  ranked  high  in  every  classification 
covered  in  the  survey — not  in  just  one. 
We’re  pleased,  too,  that  so  many  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  writers  were  nominated  by 
this  panel  of  newspapermen-^a  jury 
whose  verdict  is  entitled  to  respect  when 
it  comes  to  newspapers. 


What  member  of  the  Washington'press 
corps  exerts  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
nation?  The  correspondents  voted  Drew 
Pearson  first,  Walter  Lippmann  secoi^d. 
Pearson  and  Lippmann  are  both  Washin^-^ 
ton  Post  columnists.  Total  score  by 
papers  on  this  question  was  98  for  The 
Washington  Post,  10  for  the  Washington 
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GENERAL  MOTORS 


Another  great  day  in  rail- 


Coast  Line  ran  the  first  de  luxe 


ONE  thing  is  certain — Amer*  American  railroads  are  in  a  fa* 

icans  will  have  an  entirely  voted  position  to  lead  in  this  fine 
new  level  of  transportation,  post-  new  service  because  a  most 
war.  Two  factors  will  make  this  vital  tool  which  makes  it  possible 
inevitable :  is  fiiUy  developed  and  thoroughly 

proved.  Already  General  Motors 
The  amazing  achievements  of  the  Diesel  passenger  and  freight  loco- 
railroads  under  the  stress  of  war.  motives  are  operating  on  more 

than  100  million  miles,  annually. 

The  new  and  exciting  prewar  of  regularly  scheduled  service. 
records  for  rapidity,  regularity  of 

service,  safety  and  comfort  the  rail-  Yes,  it’s  a  great  new  day  for 
roads  had  established  with  General  railroading — with  even  greater 
Motors  locomotives.  days  ahead.  . 


Today  pomerfid  CM  Diesel 
locomotives  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  whisk  Florida's 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetahles  to 
major  American  markets  in  a 
matter  of  hours.  This  is  pos¬ 
sible  because  these  locomotives 
haul  heavy  trains  faster  and 
stay  on  their  job  lomper  wid> 
few  stops  for  service. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE  DIVISION,  u  c^, «. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
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EDITOR  *  RUILISHIR  for  Joasary  20. 


ALL  THE  NEWS  .  .  .  DIRECT  NEWS 


United  Press  this  week  began  sending  news  direct  to  news' 
papers  in  liberated  Italy. 

They  are  the  five  Roman  dailies,  the  morning  II  Tempo, 
Italia  Nuova^  Italia  Libera  and  Resorgimento  Liberale,  and 
the  afternoon  Voce  Repubb'cana.  The  U.  S.  Army  paper 
in  Rome,  Stars  and  Stripes,  became  a  U.  P.  client  last  year. 


went  through  the  government  agency. 

Um'ted  Press  today  is  the  only  foreign  news  service  from 
which  liberated  Italian  papers  get  all  the  news  direct. 

The  reliance  upon  United  Press  of  the  newly  liberated 
press  of  Italy,  following  closely  the  example  of  French 
newspapers,  is  new  and  striking  confirmation  that  U.  P. 


TO  LIBERATED  ITALY’S 
LIBERATED  PRESS  . . . 


I  Before  the  war,  U*  P.  was  the  only  foreign  service  supply'  is  the  world'wide  symbol  of  “the  world’s  best  coverage 


ing  news  direct  to  Italian  newspapers.  News  from  others  of  the  world’s  biggest  news.’’ 


UNITED  PRESS  ^ 


Me  Use  a  Net?  How  Awful  ! 


Op  course  noble  rods^  line  silk  lines  and  tiny  lutes 
can  catch  fish. 

They’re  used  every  day. 

But  not  by  fishermen  whose  livelihood  de^nds  on 
catching  fish — hy  the  ton  !  Commercial  fishermen  use 
nets  and  the  bigger  the  better.  No  false  sense  of  del¬ 
icacy  keeps  them  from  getting  the  most  the  sea  can 
offer.  That’s  what  they’re  in  business  for! 

Few  business  men  today  still  struggle  for  sales  with 
the  rod-and-reel  technique.  They’ve  learned  that  nets 
get  more  fish  and  at  less  cost. 

Forty-seven  companies  have  been  getting  phenom¬ 
enal  "catches”  through  using  an  all-American  net 
that  "surrounds'*  over  20  million  people  each  week— 
Puck -The  Comic  Weekly. 

This  publication  catches  and  holds  reader  interest 
through  its  famous  picture-story  technique. 

It  grips  the  heart  and  the  mind  with  its  beloved 


and  popular  personalities— "'The  Little  King,”  "*1116 
Katzenjammer  Kids,”  "Donald  Duck,”  "Jungle  Jim” 
and  all  the  others  who  people  its  pages. 

Distributed  with  15  great  Sunday  newspapers  |fr6m 
coast  to  coast.  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly  spreads  its 
alluring  pages  before  the  fascinated  eyes  of  more 
than  6,000,000  families. 

It  blankets  the  great  industrial  areas,  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  markets  of  America. 

No  advertisement  in  Puck  ever  gets  less  than  pre-  , 
ferred  position  because  only  one  advertisement  is  J 
published  on  a  page.  Tremendous  readership  for  your  ; 

sales  message  is  assured.  '  1 

Today,  smart  business  executives  with  an  eye  to  big-  | 
ger  post-war  "catches”  are  calling  or  writing  Puck-  W 
The  Comic  Weekly,  959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  . 
19,  N.  Y.,  or  Hearst  Building,  Chicago  6,  Ill.,  for  more  | 
information.  I 

EDITOR  ft  P  U  ■  L I  S  H  E  R  for  January  20.  I 
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WAR 


LOAN 


ILWAUKEE  LEADS  IN  ^ 
THE  "WAR  BOND  LEAGUE 


THE  MILWAUKEE  lOURNAL 


Milwaukee  again  led  the  big  city  war  bond  league  in  the  sixth  war 
loan — first  major  city  in  the  nation  to  top  its  E  bond  quota — first 
to  "go  over"  in  all  divisions  of  the  bond  drive.  Wisconsin  purchases 
of  $371,000,000  were  150%  of  the  state’s  sixth  loan  quota  set  by  the 
treasury  department. 

*  *  * 

Series  E  bond  sales  in  Milwaukee  county  now  exceed  $211,000,000 — 
an  average  of  nearly  $1,000  per  family. 


Savings  deposits  in  Milwaukee  banks  are  $178,423,000,  or  an  average 
of  nearly  $800  per  family. 


The  “Work  Pile  Study”  of  Milwaukee’s  post-war  planning  organ¬ 
izations  already  adds  up  to  $78,419,843  in  post-war  expenditures  by 
local  business  firms  for  new  construction,  remodeling,  machinery 
and  equipment.  This  figure  is  based  on  reports  from  only  24%  of 
the  manufacturers,  24%  of  service  establishments  and  7%  of 
'  wholesalers  and  retailers. 


♦  ♦  * 

These  are  factors  which  will  help  to  keep  Milwaukeeans  among  the 
nation’s  best  customers  in  post-war  days — just  as  they  are  today. 
In  the  past  four  years,  according  to  reports  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  only  one  of  the  nation’s  fifteen  major  cities  has  shown  greater 
gains  in  retail  sales. 
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NAEA  Acts  to  Set  Policy 
On  Co-operative  Ad  Copy 


400  at  Chicago  Parley  Hear 
Borden  on  Post-War  Prospects 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

CHICAGO.  Jan.  18— Ways  of 


income  in  time  of  war  is  abnor¬ 
mally  low.  Second,  advertising 
in  times  of  depression  tends  to 
become  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  national  income  than  in 
times  of  good  business.  Third, 
during  the  1930’s.  particularly 
during  the  latter  part,  there  was 
The  Harvard  professor,  who  is  a  downward  trend  in  advertis- 
eUminating  evils  that  have  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  ing  activity  relative  to  total  na- 
jS  crept  into  cooperative  advertis-  study  of  national  newspaper  ad-  tional  income  activity.  If  this 
f'  ing,  which  in  itself  has  proved  vertising  costs  in  relation  to  downward  trend  represented 
.  to  an  effective  method  of  util-  other  rnedia,  express^  the  hope  permanent  forces  to  curtail  ad- 
jiTing  newspapers  in  a  combined  that  his  survey  “will  give  as  vertising,  that  fact  would  be 

honest  and  definite  answers  as  highly  significant  to  directors  of 

'  -  advertising  media  and  others  en- 

gaged  in  advertising  activity. 

Ai.  *  Keen  Brand  Competition  . 

K  V  '  warned  that  advertising 

will  not  fiourish  in  a  “climate” 
which  assumes  that  our  econ- 
omy  grown 

grow  and  flourish.”  “Again,  the 
New  pressure  non- 

only  one  of  many  problems  con-  of  competiWon  Qiay 

sidered  by  the  more  than  400  had  an  adverse  eff^t.  he 

newspaper  executives  attending  commentii^  on  the  rela¬ 
the  two-day  conference  at  the  «vely  lower  advertising  volui^ 

Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  mark-  ...  ..  j.  uhpm  .•  aspwt  of  repr^ed 

•  . . A  tno  attending  NAEA  meetmg,  economy  m  which  Americans 

1  to  r:  John  Deon.  Brooklyn  Eagle;  lived  during  the  ’30’s. 


effort  by  retailers  and  manufac 
turers,  were  referred  to  a  joint 
coBunittee  for  immediate  study 
leiding  toward  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  a  standard  of  practice 
to  be  followed  in  the  post-war 
period,  at  the  winter  conference 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  here  this 
I  week. 

Cooperative  advertising  was 
only  one  of  many  problems  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  more  than  400 
newspaper  executives  attending 
the  two-day  conference  at  the 
^ewater  Beach  Hotel,  mark¬ 
ing  a  new  all-time  high  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  an  NAEA  meeting. 


Membership  of  the  association  William  I.  Schmitt,  Paul  Block  &  Looking  to  the  post-war,  Bor- 


f  was  also  reported  at  a  new  high 
I  of  605  by  President  Henry  W. 
'  Manz,  Indianapolis  Times. 

Those  in  attendance  were  told 


AsBociotes;  Wilson  Condict,  St.  den  said  he  anticipated  a  sub- 
Louis  Globo-Democrat.  stantial  increase  in  private 

brand  competition  in  the  dur- 
our  data  and  our  abilities  per-  able  goods  field,  and  will  be 
by  Prof  Neil  H  Rorrtpn Confined  his  address,  greatly  surprised  if  in  the  non- 
vLd  University  Graduate  Sch^l  ^o^^ver,  to  the  place  of  adver-  durable  field,  as  well,  private 
Biuhiess  that  in  a  i^S^r  post-war  economy,  branders  did  not  push  for- 

MOTOmy  of  an  Lt?mat^*120  -  factors  as  ward  the  battle  for  their  brands. 

MoKoo  it  is  r^Mble  to  Suid^posts  for  post-war  think-  Such  a  situation,  he  said,  will 
niSte^’three  biKs  of  ad-  ‘■elaUon  to  anticipated  ad-  mean  a  constant  striving  on  the 

vertistaa  acti^tles  New  anri  vertising  volume:  part  of  manufacturers  and  sell- 

dlffereHtial  prSicts  oartlcular^  ♦  “‘^vertising  ex^ndi-  ers  to  get  greater  returns  for 

ly  in  the  durable  fields  will  like-  “  Percentage  of  national  their  advertising  doUars. 

ly  present  ample  reasons  to  hold 
up  advertising  expenditures,  he 
pointed  out. 

Effect  of  Price  Riyalry 
"But  a  keen  competition  in 
price  is  probable  and  will  tend 
to  hold  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  in  check,”  Borden  warned, 

*J>d  to  lead  advertisers  more 
“>*n  ever  to  seek  effective  mar¬ 
keting  methods.”  They  will 
scan  and  experiment  with  all 
new  and  old,  he  stated, 
to  find  economical  means  of  sell¬ 
ing. 

TTie  place  of  newspapers  in 
wh  an  advertising  world  will 
be  profitable  in  accordance  with 
t^  extent  to  which  they  “will 

sharpen  their  selling,  adapt  _ 

themselves  to  changing  needs  OFFICERS  of  Newspopor  Advertising  Executives  Association  at 
end  desires  of  readers  and  ad-  opening  Chicago  conference  this  week.  L  to  r:  Irving  C.  Buntmon, 
v^isers,  and  search  for  facts  to  Milwaukee,  secretory-treasurer;  Henry  W.  Monx.  Indianapolis  Times, 
sh^  how  the  medium  can  be  president’  L.  E.  HeindeL  Modison  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  choirman  of 
®?®^vely  used,”  Borden  de-  exhibits  committee;  ond  Robert  K.  Drew,  Milwaukee  Journal  first 
****”•  vice-president  and  program  choirman. 

■BITOR  A  PUILISHIR  for  JMMwy  2«.  1f4l 


Newspaper  in  America 


Inland  Parley  OH 

CHICAGO,  Jan.  18 — By  action 
of  the  board  of  directors,  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
has  cancelled  its  winter  meet¬ 
ing  here  Feb.  20  and  21  in  a 
desire  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  govenunent  program  to  al¬ 
leviate  traveL 

The  Inland  axmual  typo¬ 
graphical  contest  plaimed  in 
coimection  with  the  meeting, 
will  be  carried  out  and  awards 
announced  at  a  later  date,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  Canfield, 
secretary. 


“Experiments  to  find  econom¬ 
ical  and  effective  patterns  of 
marketing  will  go  on  apace,”  he 
said  in  predicting  an  influx  of 
test  campaigns  by  those  having 
new  products  to  market.  Co¬ 
relating  the  advertising  outlook 
to  newspapers,  the  speaker  con¬ 
tinued: 

“If  we  assume  that  newspa¬ 
pers  will  hold  their  own  in  the 
period  after  conversion  and  se¬ 
cure  roughly  one-third  of  the 
total  advertising  volume,  mathe¬ 
matical  computation  indicates 
that  newspapers  vrill  get  a  bil¬ 
lion  doliar  advertising  revenue, 
figuring  conservatively  total  ad¬ 
vertising  activity  at  2.5%  of  a 
$120  billion  economy,  and  the 
total  may  rise  above  this  amount 
if  we  assume  that  advertising 
will  account  for  a  larger  percen¬ 
tage  of  economic  activity,  or  if 
we  assume  an  economy  larger 
than  $120  billions.” 

Research  Streued 

Prof.  Borden  urged  newspa¬ 
pers,  however,  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  improved  promotion  and 
selling  on  the  part  of  competing 
media,  asserting  it  is  doubtful 
if  newspapers  relatively  have 
held  their  own  in  the  “intelli¬ 
gence  and  aggressiveness”  of 
their  seliing  and  promotion.  He 
suggested  that  newspapers  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  provide 
“objective  data”  desired  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  their  search  for 
means  of  making  their  medium 
more  effective  by  advertisers. 
“You  have  not  been  enough  re- 
sparch-minded,”  he  told  NAEA 
members. 

Newspaper  advertising  man- 
( Continued  on  page  64) 


Complete  Report 

DETAILED  coverage  of  the 
NAEA  conference,  with  top¬ 
ical  digests  of  the  highlights 
addresses,  and  pictures,  will 
be  found  on  pages  62.  64.  66. 
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to  Put  1.5%  Less 
Money  in  Newspapers  in  ’45 


Dowdell  Joins  WS 
As  Radio  Consultani 


E  &  P — NRDGA  Survey  Shows  More 
Use  of  Local  Radio,  Brand  Support 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


WHILE  maintaining  their  posi' 

tion  as  the  major  advertising 
medium  for  retail  stores,  news¬ 
papers  slipped  another  notch  in 
1944  and  will  continue  on  the 
decline  in  1945,  the  second  an¬ 
nual  survey  on  the  subject,  com¬ 
pleted  this  week  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
shows. 

Estimating  the  probable  divi¬ 
sion  of  their  1945  advertising 
budgets  among  newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio.  direct  mail  and  others,  the 
160  stores  who  replied  to  the 
questionnaire  indicated  an  aver¬ 
age  reduction  in  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditures  of  1.5%.  Radio,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  be  increased 
an  average  of  1.0%.  The  stores 
last  year  showed  an  excellent 
degree  of  accuracy  in  anticipat¬ 
ing  their  newspaper  expendi¬ 
tures.  for  their  estimate  of 
82.7%  while  the  actual  figure  as 
recorded  by  the  current  survey 
was  82.6%. 

Budget  Breakdown 

A  breakdown  comparison  of 
the  actual  percentage  figures  for 
1943  and  1944  and  the  estimated 
Ogures  for  1945  follows: 


1943 

1944 

1945 

Vcw8papers  . 

.  .85.9 

82.6 

81.1 

Radio  . 

..  4.2 

8.1 

9.1 

Direct  Mail.. 

..  4.5 

3.9 

5.0 

Otlier*  . 

..  4.7 

5.0 

4.3 

The  survey  this  year  provides 
a  larger  representation  and  wi¬ 
der  distribution  than  last  year's 
since  160  stores,  large  and  little, 
in  both  metropolitan  and  small 
communities,  replied,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  116  in  1944.  Also, 
questionnaires  were  returned 
from  38  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  questions 
regarding  their  budget  break¬ 
downs,  retailers  were  asked  if 
increasing  soft  goods  shortages 
would  affect  the  nature  of  their 
1945  advertising  copy;  if  so,  in 
what  respect;  whether  they  were 
now  more  or  less  favorable  to 


non-product  institutional  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations  copy  than  they  were 
last  year;  what  their  position  is 
on  brand  name  advertising  and 
if  they  used  radio  for  the  first 
time  in  1944  and  whether  they 
plan  to  continue  using  it. 

Detailed  budget  breakdowns 
revealed  that  while  no  store  an¬ 
ticipated  making  no  use  what¬ 
ever  of  newspaper  space  in  1944 
— the  lowest  figure  alloted  to 
newspapers  last  year  being  43% 
— actually  one  store  reporting 
this  year  did  not  use  newspa¬ 
pers  at  all  and  a  .second  store 
placed  only  10',  of  its  budget 
in  them. 

The  range,  therefore,  in  1944 
was  for  newspapers,  0  to  100%, 
for  radio  0  to  93%>,  for  direct 
mail,  0  to  40'’!,  and  for  others 
0  to  45%.  For  1945  the  esti¬ 
mated  range  is  identical  for  all 
with  the  exception  of  radio, 
which  has  a  span  of  0  to  90'  ! . 

While,  as  some  stores  pointed 
out,  reduced  newsprint  can  be 
credited  in  part  for  the  decrease 
in  the  use  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  undoubtedly  the  intensi¬ 
fied  radio  bid  for  retail  sponsor¬ 
ship  has  been  and  is  continuing 
to  be  an  important  factor.  Tabu¬ 
lations  show  that  while  33.7% 
of  the  retailers  are  reducing 
their  newspaper  budgets  and 
only  6.8%  increasing  them. 
25.6'’;  are  raising  their  radio  al¬ 
lotments  and  only  4.4%  cutting 
them  down.  In  addition,  where 
stores  are  putting  more  money 
into  radio,  most  of  them  are  do¬ 
ing  so  with  a  generous  hand. 

After  a  year  in  which  a 
mounting  percentage  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  non-product  in¬ 
stitutional  or  public  relations  in 
nature,  the  stores,  which  last 
year  indicated  that  they  planned 
to  use  more  are  overwhelming¬ 
ly  in  support  of  it  .  .  .  73.6',' 
assert  that  they  are  more  favor¬ 
able  toward  institutional  copy 
than  they  were  last  year  and 
only  26.4%  are  less. 


advertising  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers  in  recent  months  and  the 
educational  activities  of  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  Brand  Names  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  prompted 
Editor  &  Publisher  to  ask  the 
retailers  if  they  believe  in  it 
and  intend  to  use  it  locally  in 
1945.  They  replied  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  the  affirmative  with 
95.6%  declaring  their  belief  and 
96.2',  saying  they  intend  to  ad¬ 
vertise  brands.  Even  if  they 
don’t  believe  in  them,  some  will 
promote  brands,  for  while  4.4% 
say  they  don’t  believe  in  brand 
advertising,  only  3.8%  will  not 
use  it. 

Of  the  eight  retail  stores  who 
used  radio  for  the  first  time  in 
1944.  only  one  is  discontinuing 
it  in  1945,  the  survey  also 
showed. 

Many  of  the  stores  appended 
personal  comments  to  their 
questionnaires  chiefly  regarding 
either  institutional  or  brand 
name  advertising,  and  among 
the  statements  are  some  that 
should  interest  and  help  news¬ 
paper  advertising  personnel. 
Some  will  be  quoted  here  but 
since  the  survey  was  made  on 
a  confidential  basis,  names  of 
stores  have  been  deleted. 

Indicating  opposite  points  of 
view,  two  executives  wrote  re¬ 
garding  public  relations  copy; 
“We  feel  that  the  coming  year 
will  call  for  more  down  to  earth 
advertising  than  has  been  the 
practice  in  the  past  year,”  and 
“I  believe  the  public  relations 
copy — have  all  along — it  proves 
it.self  over  and  over.” 


William  Dowdell,  former  OUi 
newspaper  man  and  a  nju 
news  specialist,  has  joined  tb 
International  News  Service  sale 
department  as  consultant  to  rs 
dio  stations. 

Until  recently  Dowdelj 
news  director  for  the  CnRin 
stations  in  Cincinnati,  WLWm 
WSAI  (the  latter  now  owatr 
by  Marshall  Field). 

Dowdell  entered  radio  aftn 
more  than  20  years  in  the  nen- 
paper  field,  including  14  yur, 
on  city  desks.  He  started  ne»' 
work  on  the  Cleveland  iVia 
later  was  city  editor  and  mag.! 
aging  editor  of  the  Youngitowi| 
( O. )  Telegram,  followed  by  lii 
years  as  city  editor  of  the  Cw 
cinnati  Post. 

He  was  news  director  of  thf| 
World  Front,  NBC  news  discus 
sion  show. 

Since  last  summer  Dowde! 
has  been  in  radio  publici:; 
work.  He  was  a  member  of  tu 
original  news  advisory  commit] 
tee  of  the  National  Associatkoi 
of  Broadcasters. 


have  built  better  contacts  with 
merchandise  resources.  .  .  .  "We| 
moved  three  years  ago  to  a 
side  street  location — good  mrl 
chandise-institutional  advcrtii' 
ing  has  given  us  the  largest 
cent  gain  in  sales  of  any  Imli 
store.” 

With  regard  to  brand  duksI 
a  substantial  number  of  stmts 
declared  their  intention  to  pn- 
mote  them  in  various  ways,  asd 
one  wrote.  “Standard  brials 
have  saved  retailing  from  At 
worst  chaos  ever  known.” 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advertising 

10 

Books  . 

60 

Bright  Ideas  .  .  . 

46 

Cartoons  . . . 

13 

Circulation 

44 

Editorials . 

38 

Fehlmon  . 

52 

Obituary  . 

68 

Party  Line 

11 

Personals 

39 

Photograi^y 

48 

Promotion 

46 

Shop  Talk 

72 

Short  Takes 

26 

Either — Or  Cose 
Predictions  have  been  general 
that  shortages  in  soft  goods 
would  really  strike  this  country 
for  the  first  time  in  1945,  but  it 
is  a  close  decision  among  the 
retailers  as  to  whether  or  not,  if 
they  do  come,  the  nature  of  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  will  be  affected. 
The  ayes  with  55.2%  have  a 
slight  edge,  however,  over  the 
44.8%  who  say  no. 

Should  changes  be  necessary, 
the  majority  of  the  retailers  will 
switch  to  merchandise-institu¬ 
tional  advertising,  a  type  which 
many  report  they  are  already 
using  to  some  extent.  They  give 
second  place  to  institutional  and 
third  to  public  relations  copy. 
Stress  placed  on  brand  name 


Quality  Essential 

A  third  commented.  “It  has  its 
own  place  but  will  not  take  the 
place  of  merchandise  advertis¬ 
ing”  and  another,  giving  warn¬ 
ing  that  to  be  effective,  institu¬ 
tional  advertising,  in  particular, 
has  to  be  of  high  quality,  said 
“I  believe  much  institutional 
copy  last  year  was  mediocre. 
Every  institutional  ad  we  run 
will  have  a  definite  purpose.” 

Most  vehement  In  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  institutional  copy  was 
the  writer  who  declarer  “So 
much  of  it  is  meaningless,  pat- 
on-the-back  stuff  —  too  much 
‘I’M  an  honest  guy’ — no  guts!” 
Others  reiterated  the  idea  that 
quality  is  paramount  in  this 
type  of  advertising  and  implied 
that  they  thought  it  ought  not 
to  be  us^  at  all  unless  it  were 
well  executed. 

Typical  of  the  majority  are: 
“We  did  the  outstanding  insti¬ 
tutional  job  locally  for  the  past 
18  months — public  reaction  was 
positively  marvelous.  .  .  .  “We 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  help  to 
assist  in  direct  mail  advertising. 
Now  more  than  ever  can  a  store 
improve  customer  relations 
through  institutional  advertising 
pleasingly  followed  through.  .  .  . 
“We  find  good  will  created  by 
institutional  copy  is  as  good  as 
merchandise  advertising.  .  .  . 
“We  have  used  it  constantly — 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Jan.  22-23 — New  York  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn,  and  Associated 
Dailies  of  N.  Y.  State,  24tt 
annual  meeting,  CommodoR 
Hotel,  New  "^ork  City. 

Jan.  25-26 — North  Can^ 
Press  Assn.,  20th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  University  of  N.  C 
Cffiapel  Hill. 

Jan.  26-27  —  Pennsylnail 
Newspaper  Publishers  Ana. 
annual  convention,  Penn-Hu- 
ris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  26-27 — Pacific  Adier- 
tising  Assn.,  midwinter  con¬ 
ference  of  directors,  MuB- 
nomah  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

Jan.  26-27 — Michigan  Pre» 
Assn.,  77th  annual  meetint 
Hotel  Olds,  Lansing. 

Jan.  26-27— Carolinas  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives*  Am 
meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Hi|b 
Point,  N.  C. 

Jan.  26-27 — Idaho  Editoriel 

Assn.,  annual  conventke 

Boise. 

Jan.  26-27 — Virginia  Pw» 
Assn.  midwinter  meettfg 
Virginian  Hotel,  Lyncbbvtl 

Jan.  2^27 — AmericanAaa 
of  Schools  and  DepU.  d 
Journalism  annual  meetiii 
LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicaga 

Jan.  29 — Del-Mar-Va  Pw« 
Assn.  31st  annual  meetiK 
Hotel  DuPont,  Wilmington 
Del. 
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Entertains  Nieman  Fellows 
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Freedom  for  the  Press  Makes 
Some  Students  a  Bit  Confused 
By  Robert  Playfair 
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preparation  of  a  short  thesis  on 
any  subject  chosen  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  term.  Seems  to 
me  it  would  be  good  for  news¬ 
paper  men  to  keep  their  hand 
in.” 

The  same  man  thinks  “the 
passage  of  the  flowing  bowl 
could  be  confined  at  Nieman 
weekly  dinners  to  the  pre- 
prandial  ceremony.” 

Most  past  fellows  differ,  how¬ 
ever. 

“In  the  name  of  freedom,” 
writes  one  man,  "never  hold 
the  reins  any  tighter  on  the 
Nleman’s  formal  or  informal 
programs.  The  present  sense 
of  liberation  is  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  that  the  year  has  to 
offer  and  affords  a  release  that 
is  bound  to  lengthen  the  lives 
of  all  taut  participating  news¬ 
paper  men.  It  also  adds  dignity 
to  the  entire  program.” 

Reports  Are  Invited 

At  the  end  of  the  Nieman 
year,  all  Fellows  are  invited 
to  write  a  report,  in  which  criti-  fect^* 


have  been  men  employed  on 
dailies.  One  of  the  daily  men 
was  a  sports  editor,  several  have 
been  deskmen.  most  have  been 
reporters. 

The  blank  spots  on  a  map 
of  the  nation  showing  states 
from  which  Fellows  have  been 
selected  are  the  northern  states 
of  New  England  and  the  so- 
called  mountain  states  of  the 
West.  No  Fellows  have  thus 
far  been  picked  from  Idaho, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona  or  New  Mexico, 
nor  from  Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  or  Rhode  Island. 

New  York  City  has  sent  16. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  10,  Boston, 
3,  and  Cleveland  4.  Scattered 
states  thus  far  unrepresented  in¬ 
clude  Louisiana,  Indiana,  and 
South  Dakota. 

2.  Who  does  the  picking?  The 
applicants  are  sifted  by  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee,  consisting  of 
Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Harvard 
professor  of  history:  Arthur 
Wild,  public  relations  man  of 
the  university;  A.  Calvert 
Smith,  secretary  to  President 
Conant,  and  Louis  M.  Lyons, 
curator  of  the  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion  and  veteran  reporter  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  who  was  himself 

Fellow  in  the  first  group  se- 


ByT.i..S  RANG  recently  for  nine 
newsmen— college  bells,  not 
to  start  edition  runs — 
sonorous  bells  round  slumber¬ 
ing  Harvard  University  where 
,  the  sixth  group  of  Nieman  Fel- 
sd  by  sif  lowihip  winners  since  the  Foun- 
the  Cr  r  dation's  inception  in  1938  saun¬ 
tered  into  ancient  classrooms 
ttr  of  thi,  without  an  assignment, 
rs  dlvu  .  All  but  one  of  them  were 
married  men,  secure  in  the 
Dowdf  i  knowledge  that  for  their  year 
publicit-h  of  browsing  at  the  university 
tr  of  tbtfe  they  would  receive  the  same 
commiit  pay  they  earned  at  the  news- 
;sociatioi|  papers  they  left  to  sojourn  at 
>4  Cambridge,  Mass. 
i  Where  have  the  87  men  thus 
./.i.  -ulH  far  chosen  for  Fellowships  come 
from?  Who  does  the  picking? 
to'aJLa  apply?  What  did  the 

[.j  incumbents  get  from  their  year 

of  study?  Where  are  former 
Fellows  now?  Are  women  jour- 
naikts  eligible? 

The  Lucius  W.  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowships  in  Journalism,  founded 
in  1937  by  a  bequest  from  Mrs. 

Agnes  Wahl  Nieman  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  late  husband,  pub- 
limr  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
are  designed  “to  promote  and 
elevate  the  standards  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  United  States  and 
educate  persons  deemed  special¬ 
ly  qualified  for  journalism.” 

All  Fields  of  Study 
The  whole  field  of  instruction 
at  Harvard  is  open  to  Nieman 
Fellows.  The  purpose  Is  not 
to  give  technical  training  in 
journalism  but  to  enable  the 
Fellows  to  increase  their  com¬ 
petence  in  subjects  with  which 
they  have  to  deal  as  writers  or 
editors.  - 

Government,  history  and  eco¬ 
nomics  have  been  the  most 
popular  fields  in  which  Fellows 
have  spent  their  year  of  study. 

For  most  men  who  have  not 
gone  to  Harvard  College  as 
undergraduates,  and  a  few  who 
have  never  been  to  college  at 
all.  the  year  proves  the  most 
interesting  in  their  lives,  their 
repo^rts  claim. 

They  may  go  to  all  classes  or 
to  none.  There  are  weekly  din¬ 
ners,  usually  at  Lowell  House, 
during  which  informal  discus¬ 
sions  are  held  on  various  sub¬ 
jects.  The  attitude  taken  by 
Harvard  is  that  the  Fellows  are 
guests,  and  they  are  invited  to 
professors’  homes,  and  to  in- 
numerabie  college  functions. 

unusual  degree  yjus  1941-42  group  of  Nieman  Fellows  contoins  names  often  seen  as 
"The  Util  bylines.  Left  to  right  bock  row:  Edward  M.  Miller,  Horry  S.  Ash- 

discipline**^ wouldn’t^  do  *any  ™®re.  Louis  M.  Lyons.  Niemon' curator.  Jerome  Green,  former  chair- 
harm,”  recommends  one  former  ***•  Nieman  Foundation.  Donald  Grant-  middle  row:  Kenneth 

Fellow.  “Perhaps  this  might  Stewart  B.  Donald  Burke.  Robert  E.  Dickson.  Neil  O.  Dovis,  Robert 

consist  of  one  mandatory  Lasch;  front:  Victor  O.  Jones,  Charles  S.  Allen.  James  E.  Colvin,  San- 
course,  and  if  not  that,  perhaps  lord  L  Cooper.  Henning  Heldt  Two  not  shown  ore  Everett  B.  Holies 
a  requirement  could  be  the  and  Thomas  Sancton. 


cism  and  suggestions  are  wel 
corned. 

Men  are  quite  frank  in  these, 
with  one  man  charging  last 
year  that  “a  number  of  the 
fellows  wasted  much  of  their 
time  and,  in  so  doing,  wasted 
funds  which  might  better  have 
been  spent  on  men  who  could 
have  accomplished  more.” 

1.  Where  have  the  87  men 
thus  far  chosen  come  from? 
Except  two  men  from  Time 


Past  fellows  have  voiced  the 
opinion,  but  not  expressed  it  in 
their  reports,  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  should  contain  more  men 
acquainted  with  newspaper 
work. 

Full  Pay  While  Browsing 
For  the  privilege  of  a  year  of 
browsing  at  full  pay,  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  surprisingly 
few.  The  first  year — 1938-39— 
309  men  applied,  and  that  figure 


magazine  and  two  from  weekly  has  never  been  equalled.  The- 
newspapers,  all  the  incumbents  ories  explaining  it  are  several. 


Not  emmgh  publicity  has  been 
riven  to  the  Fellowships,  some 
believe.  Others  think  that 
newspaper  men  in  general  do 
not  understand  that  their  sal¬ 
aries  will  be  paid,  that  they  con¬ 
sider  it  too  much  trouble  to 
move  to  the  East  for  nine 
months,  and  even  that  “they’re 
afraid  of  the  idea  of  hob-nob¬ 
bing  with  professors.” 

Whatever  their  qualifications 
to  judge  newspaper  men,  the 
Nieman  Committee  goes  to 
great  pains  to  find  housing  ac¬ 
commodations  for  incoming  Fel¬ 
lows  and  their  families.  Only 
10  bachelors  have  come  to  the 
university  under  the  Nieman 
plan,  although  there  is  no  preju¬ 
dice  against  them.  One  of  them 
married  a  girl  he  met  in  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Although  it  is  better  to  live 
close  to  the  university  so  as  to 
be  able  to  take  in  all  the  Fel¬ 
lowship  activities,  a  home  in  a 
Boston  suburb  or  outlying  town 
is  no  hardship,  and  can  always 
be  found  after  a  little  hunting. 

3.  Who  may  apply?  Appar¬ 
ently  anyone  connected  in  any 
way  with  journalism  is  able  to 
apply  for  a  Fellowship.  He 
.should  have  spent  five  years  or 
more  at  it,  and  a  survey  of 
those  selected  seems  to  show 
that  the  committee  prefers  to 
pick  men  who  have  remained 
in  the  same  job  for  at  least  a 
couple  of  years.  Application 
blanks  may  be  had  by  writing 
to  the  Nieman  Foundation,  44 
Holyoke  House,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  They  must  be  fiUed 
out  and  sent  in  by  Aug.  1. 
Awards  are  announced  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

12  Annual  Award* 

About  12  Fellowships  are 
awarded  annually.  An  appli¬ 
cant  should  first  receive  as¬ 
surance  from  his  employer  that 
he  will  be  given  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  in  the  event  he  is  award¬ 
ed  a  Fellowship.  In  writing 
for  application  blanks,  he  should 
state  in  what  fields  of  study  he 
is  interested  so  that  descriptive 
information  about  courses  of¬ 
fered  at  Harvard  may  be  for¬ 
warded.  In  making  the  awards, 
importance  is  given  to  the  use 
the  applicant  proposes  to  make 
of  a  year  at  the  university.  He 
should  indicate  clearly  his  in¬ 
tended  program.  However,  at 
least  one  applicant  has  stated 
that  he  wished  “just  to  read 
all  the  things  I  never  read,” 
and  received  an  award. 

4.  What  did  the  incumbents 
get  from  their  year  of  study? 
From  the  program  of  lectures, 
seminars,  private  reading  and 
informal  discussion  with  pro¬ 
fessors  and  fellow  -  students, 
some  men  apparently  reaped  a 
great  deal,  others  little,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  Fellows. 

One  man  reports.  “All  in  all 
I  look  back  on  my  Nieman  year 
with  satisfaction  and  deep  ap¬ 
preciation. 

“If  I  accomplished  less  than 
I  had  hoped  I  have  only  myself 
to  blame.  But.  for  all  my  sins 
of  omission,  I  am  a  better  inte¬ 
grated  pers(Hi  than  I  was  a  year 
ago,  I  think,  and  than  I  could 
have  become  by  devoting  my 
time  and  energies  to  any  other 
pursuit. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


A  New  Glamour  Girl 
Is  On  the  Prowl 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


TELEVISION,  which  last  week 

was  portrayed  by  speakers  at 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  convention  as  every¬ 
thing  from  the  touchy  glamour 
girl  of  advertising  to  the  friend¬ 
liest,  most  domestic  little  home¬ 
body  in  the  neighborhood,  has 
the  makings,  regardless  of  which 
you  prefer,  of  a  shrewd,  and 
successful  business  woman. 

The  war  has  given  television 
a  much  longer  period  for  experi¬ 
mentation  than  the  average  new 
product  receives  before  it  is 
placed  on  the  market  in  substan¬ 
tial  quantities.  Consequently, 
when  television  receivers  are 
generally  available  to  the  public 
they  should  be  far  superior,  for 
example,  to  the  early  radio  sets 
and  therefore  more  satisfying  to 
the  buyer. 

Warm-up  Period 

In  addition,  and  of  even  more 
concern  from  the  standpoint  of 
competing  media,  this  time  lati¬ 
tude  is  giving  television  backers 
a  chance  to  test  it  and  learn  to 
understand  it  as  an  advertising 
medium.  In  other  words,  when 
television  is  really  ready  to  go, 
it  will  have  had  time  to  warm  • 
up  and  its  coaches  will  have  a 
pretty  thorough  idea  as  to  what 
plays  will  work. 

Fighting  a  good,  established 
competitor  frequently  makes 
things  pretty  tough  at  first  for 
an  unknown,  no  matter  how 
good  it  may  be;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a 
newcomer  and  unproven  often 
throws  the  oldsters  off  guard, 
thereby  speeding  the  former’s 
progress. 

Television,  however,  is  skip¬ 
ping  the  awkward  age  and,  hav¬ 
ing  been  heralded  in  the  press 
for  a  matter  of  years,  it  is  t^ay 
no  unknown.  The  term  "tele¬ 
vision”  has  become  a  part  of 
household  vocabulary,  even 
though  the  product  isn’t  yet  to 
be  found  in  many  homes.  Also, 
there’s  every  reason  to  believe 
that  as  an  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  tool  it  should  make  far 
fewer  mistakes  and  waste  much 
less  time  in  finding  the  most 
resultful  methods  of  use  than  its 
media  forerunners. 

These  things,  with  television’s 
intriguing  physical  aspects,  com¬ 
bine  to  make  it  bulk  large  as  a 
formidable  future — and  not  too 
far  future — competitor  of  exist¬ 
ing  media. 

Presently,  newspapers  and 
others  are  recognizing  that  fact 
in  greater  numbers  and  with 
greater  rapidity  than  they  did 
when  radio  loomed  on  the  scene. 
However,  because  it  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  newspapers  in  par¬ 
ticular  take  the  opportunity  now 
to  study  this  coming  medium,  to 
discover  its  potentialities  and  to 
visualize  as  accurately  as  possi- 
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ble  television’s  probable  place  in 
the  local,  as  well  as  national,  ad¬ 
vertising  picture,  we  reiterate 
this  warning:  Don’t  underesti¬ 
mate  television. 

If  radio  cut  into  the  national 
advertising  field,  television  is 
making  a  direct  and  positive  bid 
in  the  local  retail  field  and  al¬ 
ready  that  bid  is  being  accepted. 
At  least  eight  department  stores 
have  applied  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for 
permission  to  establish  television 
stations.  ’That  does  not  take  into 
consideration  those  stores  plan¬ 
ning  to  use  intra-store  tele¬ 
vision,  for  which  FCC  permis¬ 
sion  is  not  necessary. 

Many  advertising  agencies  see 
the  medium  as  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  make  worthwhile 
the  establishment  of  special  tele¬ 
vision  departments.  In  its  bi¬ 
monthly  publication,  “Retail 
Grey  Matter,”  Grey  Advertising 
Agency  recently  said: 

“As  a  national  advertising 
agency,  we  are  convinced  that 
television  will  become  the  domi¬ 
nant  national  advertising  me¬ 
dium  in  amazingly  fast  time 
once  production  restrictions  are 
’lifted.  With  regard  to  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  we  feel  that  television 
will  eventually  become  one  of 
the  dominant  media  for  local 
advertising  and  especially  for 
department  store  advertising.” 

Two  Yean  After 

In  one  of  its  other  booklets, 
“Television  Grey  Matter.”  the 
agency  asserts  that  within  two 
years  after  restrictions  are 
lifted  “television  will  be.  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  national 
medium.  I^e  third  post-war 
year  of  television  should  see  an 
advertising  investment  —  for 
time,  talent  and  technical  costs 
— of  no  less  than  $100,000,000.” 

However,  though  this  may  be 
scant  consolation  to  other  media. 
Grey  believes  “magazines  and 
newspapei-s  will  evolve  editorial 
programs  that  will  continue  to 
justify  their  existence”  and  that 
they  will  “continue  to  be  impor¬ 
tant  advertising  media”  though 
"periodically,  they  will  feel  the 
competition  of  television — ^feel  it 
seriously.” 

Tliia  statement,  of  course,  the 
agency  bases  on  the  history  of 
radio  development  during  which, 
while  radio  moved  up  into  first 
place  as  a  national  advertising 
medium,  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  continued  to  beat  their 
own  previous  records. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  news¬ 
papers  will  conceive  and  de¬ 
velop  new  editorial  programs  in 
the  future  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  steadily  improving  and  ex¬ 
panding,  but  that  is  not  our 
deepest  concern.  There  is  less 
reason  for  newspapers  to  add  to 
their  editorial  material  than 
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Hero  in  Muiti 


Terming  the  work  of  Arkansas 
publishers  and  editors  “one  of  the 
finest  jobs  being  done  on  the 
home  front,"  the  Arkansas  Power 
and  Light  Co.  pays  generous  trib¬ 
ute  to  them  in  this  advertisement 
which  will  appear  in  newspapers 
next  month.  The  service  news 
column  headings  which  are  re¬ 
produced  in  the  ad  ore  taken 
from  among  those  used  regularly 
in  Arkansas  papers.  Copy  was 
prepared  by  the  S.  M.  Brooks 
Advertising  Agency,  Little  Rock. 


Speaker  Sees 
Complacenqf  og 
Threat  to  SalU 


Pointing  to  the  conflictin  r*. 
suits  of  consumer  surveys  m 
planned  post  -  war  purchsia 
James  H.  Rasmussen,  geneni 
sales  manager,  Manufactu^ 
Division,  the  Crosley  Corp.,  uS 
week  warned  those  at  the  Sales 
Executives  Club  of  New  York 
meeting  against  complacent  ei- 
pectations  of  a  continued  seller’i 
market. 


there  is  for  them  to  promote 
what  they  already  have  in  a 
style  commensurate  with  other 
media. 

Those  newspapers  that  are 
moving  into  the  FM  radio  and 
television  fields  should  have 
every  chance  to  discover  how 
they  can  meet  the  competition 
more  effectively.  The  remainder 
should  make  themselves  as  fa¬ 
miliar  with  television  as  if  they 
were  going  to  establish  a  sta¬ 
tion. 

Then  with  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  the  competition  can 
do  with  television  and  what  the 
medium  itself  can  and  cannot 
do,  they  can  angle  their  own 
promotion  to  meet  television’s 
intelligently.  Also,  if  television 
is  the  glamour  girl  she  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be,  the  reticent,  walb 
flower  tactics  ^  so  many  news¬ 
papers  won’t  stand  up  against 
her  oomph.  In  other  words, 
modesty  is  conunendable  in  the 
drawing  room,  but  elsewhere  if 
you  don’t  tell  about  yourself,  no 
one  will. 

We  applaud  the  press’  efforts 
to  be  impartial  but  in  trying  to 
be  editorially  fair,  so  often  it 
tells  the  radio’s  story,  the  tele¬ 
vision  story  and  others,  leaving 
the  newspaper  one  to  the  read¬ 
er’s  imagination.  The  newspa¬ 
per,  itself  is  both  newsworthy 
and  colortul  .  .  .  but  the  public 
can’t  see  its  glamour  rags  if 
they’re  hidden  in  the  closet. 
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Though  savings  are  at  a  hiih  , 
level  and  debts  low,  he  pointed  ^ 
out  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  I 
former  are  held  by  a  small  num-  t 
ber  of  high-income  families  and 
represent  investment  rather  than 
liquid  funds  to  be  spent  for 
consumption  goods. 

“Families  having  incomes  of 
$3,000  or  less,  which  constitute 
73%  of  the  total,  hold  estimated 
wartime  savings  of  only  about 
eight  billion  dollars,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “Many  in  this  group  will 
have  to  spend  most  of  their  sav¬ 
ings  for  food  and  rent  durinc 
the  reconversion  period. 

“Let’s  underline,  too,  the  (act 
that  sales  are  dependent  to  a 
greater  degree  on  current  in¬ 
come  than  they  are  on  savingi" 

It  is  his  belief  that  once  ca*  t 
pacity  is  turned  to  civilian  pro-  ' 
duction,  it  can  quickly  fill  the  i 
first,  easy-to-get  orders  where  ■ 
upon  efficient,  intelligent  and 
informed  selling  will  be  at  a 
premium.  In  addition,  5S%  of 
companies  interviewed  recently  V 
stat^  they  plan  to  make  one  or 
more  new  products  after  the 
war  and  32%  indicated  thdr 
new  products  would  be  in  ne* 
fields,  all  of  which  means  stlfler 
competition. 

Sales  management,  he  saii 
therefore,  must  improve  the 
training  of  its  men,  investigate 
the  field  of  new  products,  make 
extensive  use  of  research,  im¬ 
prove  all  selling  tools.” 


Legal  Ad  Rates 

“Legal  Advertising  Rates  of 
the  48  States,”  the  second  in  I 
series  of  service  bulletins,  pre 
pared  by  the  University  of  Idaho 
Department  of  Journalism  to 
bring  to  practicing  newspaper 
men  the  results  of  research  la 
current  publishing  arid  edithg 
problems  has  just  been  released. 
Among  other  data,  the  study 
presents  a  state  by  state  coee 
parison  of  rates  with  each  other 
and  with  the  national  average  of 
$1.29  an  inch  or  11  cents  a  line 
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We  Plug  for  You 
APPROPOS  of  the  above,  we 
urge  newspapers  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
new  booklet  “Your  Newspaper.” 
Here  is  a  chance  to  let  a  third 
party  (us)  tell  your  readers 
what  they  are  getting  for  their 
dally  three  cents. 


Personna  Program 
’THEATRICAL,  movie  and  radio 
stars  will  testify  on  behalf  of 
the  Personna  Blade  Co.’s  Per 
sonna  Precision  Blades  in  a  new 
campaign  to  appear  in  119  newt* 
papers,  109  cities.  Ads,  pie* 
pared  by  J.  D.  Tarcher  &  Co- 
are  in  comic  strip  form. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Director  oi  Adrertising,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World  News 

food  for  THOUGHT!  .  .  .  and  are  you  getting  lined  up  in  the 
food  parade?  You  know,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  play  a 
big  part!  From  1920  to  1940  the  annual  per  capita  consumption 
of  these  jumped  from  385  to  465  pounds/  Unoflkial  sources  now 
say  slightly  over  500  pounds  is  the  figure!  Topping  this  an 
annual  per  capita  average  of  565  pounds  is  given  as  necessary  for 
an  adequate,  and  725  pounds  for  a  liberal  diet. 

In  the  food  picture,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  coming  into 
their  own.  They  can  afford  to  advertise  these!  Because  of  rapid 
turnover,  inventory  value  is  low.  An  investment  of  a  hundred 
dollars  can  account  for  $10,000  in  annual  sales,  with  turnover  a 
hundred  times  a  year.  At  25%  gross  profit,  it  means  a  yearly 
gross  of  $2,500.  A  net  of  5%  or  $500  would  return  400%  on  an 
initial  investment  of  a  hundred  dollars!  These  figures  according 
to  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

Also  to  be  considered  by  your  grocery  account — fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  account  for  the  sale  of  more  allied  or  related  foods 
than  any  other  grocery  item. 

To  get  this  business  you’ve  got  to  know  something  about  it. 
A  little  booklet  Produce  Guide,  just  out,  is  available  from  the 
association  (360  N,  Michigan,  Chicago,  15c).  .  .  .  You  should  have 
one!  From  apples  to  watermelons,  it  gives  items  and  hints  on 
the  romance,  buying,  handling,  displaying,  merchandising,  grad¬ 
ing  and  nutritional  value  of  each. 

Grocery  advertising  can  be  glamorized.  It  helps  in  your  copy- 
writing  and  with  your  contacts  with  grocery  accounts  for  yoiir 
grocer  to  know  that  you  know  that  the  Greeks  awarded  a  prize 
of  merit  to  celery;  that  apples  are  the  oldest  known  fruits;  that 
asparagus  is  related  to  the  orchid  and  the  lily;  that  cucumbers 
were  one  of  the  foods  included  in  the  offerings  to  the  Egyptian 
gods;  that  celery  can  be  baked  en  casserole  or  in  roaster  with) 
meat;  used  in  soups,  stews,  chop  suey;  as  a  vegetable,  a  salad; 
that  allied  foods  to  feature  are  salmon,  tuna,  cheese,  peppers,  oils, 
applet,  walnutt,  onions.  To  know  that  your  account  makes  more 
pro/lt  with  cranberries  displayed  in  bags  than  in  bulk;  that  con¬ 
trast  and  better  selling  is  achieved  by  placing  an  orange  or  a 
pear  in  the  bulk  boxes.  This  book  is  full  of  good  copy  hints  that 
your  grocer  will  appreciate  YOUR  knowing. 

PIGS  MAY  BE  PIGS  ...  as  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch 
once  said,  but  potatoes  are  not  just  potatoes.  Look  what  the 
State  of  Maine  has  done  to  glamorize  and  sell  them.  It  can  be 
done  with  your  own  state  products — or  other  products.  The  1945 
theme  of  State  of  Maine  advertising  is  "You’re  Crazy  If  You 
Think  Potatoes  Are  Fattening!"  That  knocks  a  wide-spread  belief 
into  a  cocked  spud!  Fact  is  they  say  .  .  .  potatoes  are  no  more 
fattening  than  an  apple,  or  an  orange,  or  a  baking  powder  biscuit. 

That’s  the  type  of  post-war  advertising  that  is  going  to  sell. 
Not  just  potatoes  .  .  .  but  potatoes  that  stand  out  and  yell  "come 
and  get  me!’’  If  you  in  your  advertising  copy  can  sell  a  potato,' 
you  should  sell  anything!! 

•  •  • 

WHATS  MORE  LOWLY  .  .  .  than  the  peanut?  But  today  they 
are  selling  more  than  ever  before!  Peanut  advertising  has 
been  glamorized,  been  made  more  human!  The  1944  crop  was 
the  largest  ever  produced  in  this  country.  A  harvest  of  2Vz 
billion  pounds  accounting  for  a  $200  million  industry.  .  .  .  There 
are  individual  "peanut  stores”  throughout  the  country  advertising 
locally.  One  we  know  of  is  in  the  paper  on  a  local  basis  at  least 
twice  weekly  and  on  and  before  every  holiday.  Point  is,  if  a 
merchant  can  advertise  peanuts  exclusively  .  .  .  then  every 
merchant  can  advertise! 

•  *  • 

putting  on  ICE!  .  .  .  ("Something  To  Think  About,”  Dec.  23) 

-  -  .  In  the  food  picture  too,  look  for  post-war  changes,  now 
beginning  to  show!  Air  Conditioning  &  Refrigeration  News 
reports  a  frozen  food  center — a  type  of  super-market  coming  up! 
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SELECTED  DATA,  IDEAS  AND  OPINIONS 
FOR  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 


Stores  will  resemble  Automat  restaurants!  You  select  your  foods 
from  lithographed  cards  on  front  of  selection  boxes.  You  pay 
at  a  check  counter  rather  than  through  a  slot! 

*  •  * 

HAM  AND — and  don’t  be  a  "ham”  when  you  call  on  your  grocery 
account!  He,  like  you,  is  tired  of  advertising  “Carrots  .  .  . 
bunch  .  .  .  9c” — ^"Sweet  Potatoes  ...  2  lbs.  .  .  .  16c” — "Celery  .  .  . 
large  stalk  .  .  .  23c.”  He  would  like  to  have  an  idea  or  so.  Your 
account  probably  doesn’t  know  that  a  Libby  survey  found  77% 
queried  liked  a  new  dish  they  suggested — “Deviled  Ham  ’n’  Eggs”; 
that  34%  were  enthusiastic  about  the  new  dish. 

A  nation-wide  survey  by  the  American  Spice  Trade  Association 
asked  as  one  of  16  questions — "If  you  have  children  check  any  of 
the  following  13  items  they  like  best” — topping  the  entire  list  was 
spaghetti  with  tomtao  sauce.  This  was  the  finding  in  84  cities  in 
28  states!  Then  why  not  promote  it? 

Your  grocer  probably  doesn’t  know  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
demand  and  sale  for  special  gift  food  baskets.  It’s  so  hot  a 
national  brewery  Is  advertising  it  gratis  .  .  .  hoping  of  course  to 
have  a  couple  of  his  bottles  in  the  basket.  But  these  things  your 
merchant  wants  to  know!  If  you  know  and  he  doesn't  .  .  .  figure 
it  out  yourself! 

0  0  0 

SALT  ON  THEIR  TAILS!  ...  It  looks  that  way  when  the  Pan- 
American  Coffee  Bureau  and  the  American  Coffee  Association 
come  out  lambasting  the  national  advertiser  of  salt  who  says  a 
pinch  will  add  flavor  to  your  coffee.  Why  can’t  your  grocer  com¬ 
bine  in  his  coffee  ads  a  few  hints  on  HOW  to  brew?  Which  re¬ 
minds  us  .  .  .  the  best  cup  of  java  we  ever  drank,  believe  it  or 
not,  we  had  one  night  around  a  campfire  out  of  a  tin  pot,  and 
brewed  with  sulphur  water  cut  of  a  spring.  That’s  what  the 
associations  say:  good,  fresh  coffee  and  water — nothing  else!  But 
you  can  make  food  advertising  more  than  name  and  price! 

0  0  0 

BAR  NONE!  .  .  .  and  this  store  doesn’t!  Coffee  Bars  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  popular  in  grocery  stores  in  rural  regions  or  outlying 
super-markets.  It’s  a  complete  luncheonette  department  and  the 
coffee  is  brewed  right  before  your  eyes.  If  the  merchant  can  use 
his  own  brand  of  coffee,  so  much  the  better!  The  Red  Owl  Stores 
do  .  .  .  operating  400  or  more  stores  in  eight  northwestern  states. 
For  rural  shoppers  the  “bar”  is  the  meeting  place.  They  come 
to  town  and  do  a  week  or  more  of  shopping  in  a  day!  Once  you 
get  them  in — why  not  keep  them  in?  An  idea  here  that  in  post¬ 
war  may  slip  up  on  you! 

*  *  • 

BOILED  DOWN  .  .  .  this  survey  of  the  grocery  angle  comes  to 
this:  In  our  advertising — grocery  or  what  have  you — we’ve 
got  to  know  something  about  the  grocery  or  other  business. 
We’ve  got  to  know  our  accounts’  own  problems.  We  have  got 
to  have  ideas  tor  them.  We  must  have  imagination  to  make  his 
ads  live  and  produce.  We’ve  got  to  talk  his  language!  Regard¬ 
less — the  shoe  man  .  .  .  women’s  ready-to-wear  .  .  .  department 
store  .  .  .  auto  mechanic  or  the  peanut  vendor!  It  will  be  painless 
if  we  start  storing  up  our  FACTS  now! 


Anoih?r  ?xird  Bond  Can  fipip 
Them  and  VICTORY 

It  may  be  peanuts  .  .  .  but  it's  sales  appeal  copy. 
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OWI  Held  Essential 
As  People’s  Advocate 

Back  at  His  M.  E.  Desk,  Healy 
Reflects  on  War  News  Releases 


By  George  W.  Healy.  Jr. 


THE  writer  oi  this  article  re¬ 
turned  recently  to  his  duties 
as  managing  editor  of  the  New 
Orleons  (La.)  Times-Picoyune 
after  serving  as  director  of  the 
domestic  branch  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information. 


WHEN  the  next  war  comes 
(and  may  Heaven  forbid!) 
the  United  States  won't  have 
the  excuse  of 
inexperience  if 
we  are  caught 
with  our  guard 
down  informa¬ 
tion  wise.  That 
iformation- 
wise”  is  one  of 
those  wor^  one 
picks  up  "in  the 
government.” 

Witih  a  back¬ 
ground  of  more 
than  150  years 
of  guaranteed  Healy 
free  speech  and 
free  press,  we’re  still  making 
mistakes  in  handling  oflScial  in¬ 
formation  and  still  learning  les¬ 
sons  which  prove  the  value 
of  Article  I  of  the  Bill  of 
Ri^ts. 

In  wartime,  the  Army  and 
Navy  make  some  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  in  handling  news;  and 
newsmen  and  ^tors  make 
others.  If  the  story  is  not  in 
the  paper  or  on  the  air  the  way 
he  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  the 
man  in  the  street  generally 
blames  the  new^aper  or  the 
radio.  He’s  not  familiar  with 
procedures  and  restrictions  gov¬ 
erning  release  of  military  In¬ 
formation. 

Mistakes  of  the  Heod 
Many  of  our  citizens,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  of  our  leaders,  depre¬ 
cate  the  blessings  of  free  ex¬ 
pression  with  which  our  fathers 
endowed  us.  After  more  than 
10  months  in  Washington,  I 
don't  believe  anyone  in  our  high 
command  Is  In  mat  cate^ry. 

Despite  training  which  tends 
to  make  them  overiy  cautious 
about  publicity  for  the  sake  of 
security,  the  men  who  run  our 
Anfly  and  Navy  want  the  people 
to  have  an  accurate  picture  of 
promrees  of  the  war. 

Most  of  the  mistakes  in  ^e 
hid  Hug  of  military  news,  in 
mgr  opinion,  are  mistakes  of  the 
haad  and  not  the  heart 
There  are  a  lot  of  things 
about  public  needs  for  full  in¬ 
formation  which  admirals  and 
generals  don’t  know;  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  about  nm- 
ning  battle  fleets  and  planning 
campaigns  which  editors  and 
publishers  don’t  know. 

That’s  where  Elmer  Davis  and 


the  Office  of  War  Information 
At  in  the  war  picture. 

An  ideal  situation  would  be 
for  the  high  command  to  know 
as  much  about  the  necessity  for 
keeping  the  nation  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  all  developments  not 
affecting  security  as  they  know 
about  keeping  the  enemy  in  the 
dark  concerning  our  weaknesses 
or  plans.  Until  we  reach  that 
ideal  situation  (if  we  ever  do) 
the  country  in  wartime  must 
have  an  agency  like  OWI  to 
serve  as  the  people’s  advocate 
and  to  protect  some  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  from  themselves. 

Several  unfortunate  blunders, 
including  the  withholding  of  in¬ 
formation  that  some  of  our  air¬ 
planes  were  shot  down  by  our 
own  ships  off  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
proved  the  military’s  need  for 
owl’s  counsel. 

That  story  leaked  before 
April  15,  1944.  Since  that  date 
commanders  in  the  theaters  have 
a  protection  from  OWI  which 


^nterviewd 


By  Mordaunt  Hall 

LATE  one  night  in  the  spring 

of  1910.  Henry  Ford  seated 
himself  on  a  sofa  in  a  comer  of 
the  Biltmore 
Hotel  when  mq  i 
very  few  people  «  * 

were  around.  I  Quotes 

had  interviewed  That 

the  automobile  n:o,j 

manufacturer  *-UBa 

frequently,  one 
of  his  main  discussions  being 
concerned  with  his  willingness 
to  take  any  prisoner  out  of 
Sing  Sing  and  give  him  employ¬ 
ment  He  had  been  very  fortu¬ 
nate  in  more  than  one  instance 
in  giving  work  to  ex-convicts. 

I  was  on  James  Gordon  Ben¬ 
nett’s  old  Hew  York  Herald,  and 
there  was  a  man  named  Shelle- 
barger  from  the  Sun,  whom  I 
introduced  to  Mr.  Ford.  The 
automobile  manufuacturer  was 
not  concerned  that  night  with 
the  employment  of  convicts.  He 
was  thinking  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  and  he  told  us  that  he 
had  just  arrived  from  Wa^iim- 
ton,  where  he  had  talked  with 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  at 
the  White  House. 

It  was  close  to  11:30  p.m., 
when  Henry  Ford  said,  “Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  told  me  that  he 
had  heard  on  good  authority  that 
when  the  Kaiser  signed  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  war,  he  threw  the 
pra  across  the  table  and  said  to 
his  military  advisers.  ‘There, 
you’ve  made  me  do  it  and  you’ll 
all  rue  it’  ” 


they  needed  earlier.  Now,  when  a  position  to  reply  to  these  ig- 
they  resolve  a  doubt  in  favor  q^uiries.  It  doesn’t  save  Uit 
of  withholding  news,  the  facts  OflSce  of  War  Informatioo 
must  be  submitted  promptly  to  members  of  Congress  and  vtri- 
Washington  for  review  and  de-  ous  individuals  in  the  N*vy 
cision  as  to  release.  from  being  swamped  by  in- 

Records  of  both  the  War  De-  quiries  from  relatives  of  Navy 
partment  and  Navy  Department  men  who  needlessly  fear  that 
for  the  release  of  news  are  ships  anonymously  reported  Ian 
better,  I  believe,  than  the  gen-  were  vessels  to  which  their  soai 
eral  public  realizes.  and  brothers  were  assigned. 

Heads  of  the  War  Depart-  Similarly,  the  Army’s  regula- 
ment  bureau  of  public  relations  tjon  regarding  naming  of  serv- 
and  the  Navy  Department  office  ice  men  killed  in  airplane 
of  public  relations,  Maj.  Gen.  crashes  leads  to  distress  and 
A.  D.  Surles  and  Rear  Adm.  complications.  It’s  all  right  for 
A.  S.  Merrill,  rank,  in  my  book,  the  War  Department  to  make 
as  true  friends  of  a  free  press,  public  names  of  civilians  killad 
I’ve  seen  both  of  them  go  all  by  its  planes,  but  all  wrong  for 
out  to  release  Information  to  the  relatives  of  soldiers  to  lean 
which  they  felt  the  people  en-  of  their  death  in  any  way  ex- 
titled.  cept  from  the  War  Department! 

Their  superiors  according  to  2  Standards  Are  Wrong 

my  observation,  also  are  anxious  ...  ■ 

for  the  people  to  have  an  ac-  .  I  maintain  that  it  is  indefen- 
curate  picture  of  the  war,  but  sible  to  have  one  standard  for 
their  immolate  concern,  natur-  release  of  news  about  civiliani 
ally,  is  direction  of  their  services,  and  another  for  release  of  nem 
From  a  newspaper  man’s  point  about  men  in  uniform,  WHEN 
of  view,  several  arbitrary  public 

relations  rules  of  the  two  serv-  ON  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  SE- 
ices  merit  criticism.  Not  that  Ol^ITY. 

they  were  drawn  in  bad  faith.  These  are  a  few  of  the  arti- 
but  that  they  defeat  their  own  (icial  barriers  erected  by  Army 
purpose.  ^nd  Navy  which  prevent  no^ 

Aio...,  mal,  natural  release  of  facti 

The  Navy,  for  example,  for-  of  no  value  to  the  enemy. 

barriers  reflect,  I  believe. 

ship  TVlliCh  llSS  D0dl  lOSX  DClOr©  n/\fl/vn 

neit  of  kin  of  casualties  have  arm^  se"vici  m 

Well  as  defenders  of  civilian  life. 

reav^  relative^  before  it^  is  ^n  spring  from  a  lack  of  ap- 

reaved  relatives  before  it  is  in  pceoja^ion  and  understanding  of 

I  the  public  need  for  and  right  to 

prompt,  full,  frank  information. 
\  They  nardly  reflect  a  desire  to 

r  ^  be  cantankerous,  although  the 

OlllOltl  ultimate  effect  is  as  devastating 

15 C/ Msec/  ^o  good  public  relations  as  a 

malicious  assault. 

Before  I  left  Washington 
there  was  considerable  curb- 
1  he  said  this  than  stone  talk  and  several  un- 
ticed  Gaston  Plain-  official  publications  about  th* 
stern  district  man-  post-war  future  of  OWI.  'The 
Ford  Motor  Com-  talk  probably  has  died  down, 
:t  us  to  go  and  talk  since  post-war  doesn’t  seem  as 
close  to  most  folks  as  it  did  1 
e  I  got  back  to  the  few  months  ago. 
it  was  close  to  mid-  The  one  unit  of  the  domestk 
)lph  Marshall,  then  branch  which  I  feel  should  live 
equivalent  to  man-  after  we  have  won  the  war  is 
was  fearful  about  the  bureau  of  special  services. 

President  even  This  bureau  includes  a  public 
ther  man,  without  inquiries  section  and  a  press 
Mr.  Ford.  intelligence  section  which  news- 

get  in  touch  with  paper  men  would  call  a  clipping 
the  telephone,  but  service.  One  answers  questions 
assistant  manager  about  the  government  for  oA- 
lave  me  connected  cials  and  private  citizens.  Hie 
rd’s  suite,  "niere-  other  clips  news  stories, 
ig  that  the  only  toons  and  editorials  for  the  in- 
that  had  the  story  formation  and  guidance  of  of- 
Marshall  called  up  fleers  of  the  government.  Tb 
is,  managing  editor  eliminate  Hiis  bureau,  which 
ipaper,  and  Harris  operated  some  years  befoK 
eventually  agreed  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked, 
lot  print  the  Pres-  would  mean  discontinuance  of 
ks.  services  which  the  government 

ing  I  went  to  the  should  provide  in  peace  or  war 
n  Brooklyn,  where  The  overseas  branch  of  OW! 
5  to  be  shown  over  is  another  story, 
submarine.  I  told  There  is  no  question  that  ac- 
e  editors  on  both  tivities  of  the  overseas  branch 
id  the  Sun  had  de-  have  whetted  the  appetites  of 
use  the  President’s  peoples  of  many  nations  for 
pictures  and  stories  about  Amw 
t  was  just  as  well,”  icans  and  America. 

1,  quite  unaware  of  The  job  of  satisfying  this  ap- 
)n  his  story  had  petite,  as  I  see  it,  ought  to  be 
vas  something  that  discharged  by  our  news  associr 
se  days  have  been  tions  after  peace  comes.  It  >yUl 
Id-fac^  type,  quot-  be  quite  a  job.  I  hope  we  don“ 
course.  kick  the  ball  over  ^e  fence. 

IDITOR  A  FUtLISNIR  for  Ji«ery  2t.  1t« 


,euiew 


Hardly  had  he  said  this  than 
Mr.  Ford  noticed  Gaston  Plain¬ 
tiff,  then  Eastern  district  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  and  left  us  to  go  and  talk 
with  him. 

By  the  time  I  got  back  to  the 
Herald  office,  it  was  close  to  mid¬ 
night.  Randolph  Marshall,  then 
news  editor,  equivalent  to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  was  fearful  about 
quoting  the  President  even 
through  another  man,  without 
first  warning  Mr.  Ford. 

I  tried  to  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Ford  on  the  telephone,  but 
the  Biltmore  assistant  manager 
declined  to  have  me  connected 
with  Mr.  Ford’s  suite.  TTiere- 
upon,  hearing  that  the  only 
other  paper  that  had  the  story 
was  the  Sun,  Marshall  called  up 
William  Harris,  managing  editor 
of  that  newspaper,  and  Harris 
and  Marshall  eventually  agreed 
they  would  not  print  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  remarks. 

Next  morning  I  went  to  the 
Navy  Yard  in  Brooklyn,  where 
Mr.  Ford  was  to  be  shown  over 
a  newly-built  submarine.  I  told 
Mr.  Ford  the  editors  on  both 
the  Herald  and  the  Sun  had  de¬ 
cided  not  to  use  the  President’s 
comments. 

“Perhaps,  it  was  just  as  well,” 
Mr.  Ford  said,  quite  unaware  of 
the  discussion  his  story  had 
caused.  It  was  something  that 
might  in  those  days  have  been 
printed  in  bold-faced  type,  quot¬ 
ing  Ford,  of  course. 


HOW  NEWSPAPER  CARTOONISTS  GO  TO  WORK  ON  FOLKS  BACK  HOME 
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By  Hank  Barrow,  The  Associated  Press. 


War  News  Row  Grows 
Into  Major  Cleavage 


'Outstanding' 

Four  war  correspondents  are 
among  the  notion's  10  "out¬ 
standing  young  men"  oi  1944 
selected  for  citation  by  the 
U.  S.  Junior  Chamber  oi  Com¬ 
merce.  They  are  Hoi  Boyle 
and  Daniel  De  Luce  oi  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  C.  L.  Sulxberger 
oi  the  New  York  Times,  and 
John  Hersey  oi  Time  and  Liie 
magaxines. 


RECURRING  differences  be-  That  a  civilian  public  rela- 

tween  correspondents  and  cen-  tions  expert  was  asked  to  help  wrote 

sorship  at  SHAEF,  Paris,  are  with  the  job  promises  well  for  week  that  soldiers  are  al- 

developing  into  a  deep  cleavage  a  solution  acceptable  to  the  w^s  asking  correspondents, 
splitting  press-military  harmony  American  press. 

on  the  Western  front,  it  became  Individual  grievances  com-  headline.  We  re  doing  the 

evident  this  week.  prising  the  sum-total  of  corre-  ..m. 

The  running  series  of  fire-  spondent  discontent  with  SHAEF  Said  Gannett:  The  c_^re* 

cracker  outbursts  that  have  were  pretty  well  defined.  The  spondents  didn  t  like  it.  TOey 

punctuated  reporter  -  censorship  correspondents  charged  that:  were  being  forced  to  blur  ^cir 

relations  since  the  beginning  of  1.  ^ws  that  the  American  storiM  in  a  manner  'ynich 

the  German  counter  -  offensive  public  ought  to  know  and  has  ^enjed  to  them  to  have  ^thing 

last  month  and  flying  sparks  of  a  right  to  know  is  being  de-  "O  with  miliUry  security, 
indignation  illuminating  many  layed  unnecessarily  —  In  many  The  cen^rs  on  the  spot  didn  t 
a  correspondent’s  dispatches  cases  long  after  the  enemy  could  defend  me  policy,  but  they  had 
from  the  front,  were  but  sur-  gain  any  possible  advantage  by  orders, 

face  indications,  it  now  became  knowing  it.  Often,  they  hold,  .  Correspondents  committees 
apparent,  of  more  profound  dif-  the  enemy  obviously  has  known  visitM  the  commanding  gene^ 
ferences.  such  news  before  SHAEF  did.  understood 

They  marked  the  collision  of  but  it  was  delayed  anyway. 
traditional  military  secrecy  and  2.  Bad  news  is  suppressed  or  asked  to  make  the  Pattoii  rule 
a  deep-seat^  mistrust  of  pub-  colored.  And  they  can’t  under-  general.  In  a  few  cases^ ' 

licity,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  stand  a  policy  which  decries  ual  units  were 

conviction  that  the  American  public  complacency  at  home  but  Dec.  20,  at  the  beginning 

public  isn’t  being  permitted  to  prohibits  a  description  of  a  German  pi^h,  a  n^ 

know  nearly  as  much  about  its  dead  American  soldier  or  of  our  blanket  of  censorship  was  im- 

war  as  military  security  would  losses  in  an  engagement.  posed, 

permit,  on  the  other,  A  United  Press  dispatch  from  Unlaunea*  Seen 

^  the  Western  Front  Jan.  15,  de-  “We  saw  the  high  morale  of 

Squabbles  Accumulate  dared  many  Allied  corre-  the  units  on  the  northern  flank; 

Individual  squabbles  against  spondents  believed  some  recent  we  could  not  tell  who  the  men 

^  ’  '  ■  Allied  claims  of  the  tremendous  were  who  fought  there  and,  too 

losses  the  Germans  allegedly  many  of  them,  died.  We  could 
suffered  in  their  Ardennes  of-  not  even  name  the  towns  where 
fensive  were  grossly  exaggerat-  they  bled.  We  know  .  .  .  that 
ed  and  that  "published  reports  among  the  other  unfairnesses  of 
thereon  can  only  lead  to  false  war  the  vagaries  of  censorship 
optimism  at  home  about  the  rank  high.  It  erases  from  the 
was  the  announcement  that  German  military  situation.”  public  consciousness,  and  some- 
Steve  Early  of  the  White  House  If  the  official  figure  were  cor-  times  even  from  the  records  of 
would  cross  the  water  to  look  rect,  the  dispatch  stated,  it  history,  some  of  the  greatest 

into  the  matter  and '  it  seemed  would  mean  the  Germans  lost  and  most  significant  acts  Of  hero- 

POBsible  that  a  more  liberal  mili-  an  equivalent  of  20  divisions,  ism  and  war.  By  the  same  token 
tary  censorship  policy — or  at  Correspondents  and  officers  who  it  casts  an  unfair  spotlight  on 
least  a  consistent  and  under-  should  know  ridicule  the  mere  a  few.  .  .  .” 
studable  one — would  emerge.  thought  that  the  Nazis  could  One  source  of  friction  at 
wig.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Allen,  have  suffered  such  terrific  losses.  SHAEF  —  British  Broadcasting 
^ef  of  SHAEF  public  rela-  it  said.  Company  “beats”  on  the  news 


tion  which  high-up  governmen- 
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War  Ad.  Council  Now 
Complete  Sales  Group 

Newspapers  Can  Help  Support  Its  Work 
Best  by  Stimulating  Local  Advertisers 


AS  THE  UNITED  STATES  com¬ 
pleted  iti  third  year  in  a  giobal 
war,  the  War  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  has  been  described  as 
“a  non-profit  group,  representing 
all  phases  of  advertising,  organ¬ 
ized  to  marshall  the  forces  of 
advertising  toward  winning  the 
war,”  rounded  out  three  years 
of  war  advertising  service. 

The  Council’s  activities  have 
increased  and  its  organization 
grown  until  this  week  Irwin 
Robinson,  its  director  of  informa¬ 
tion,  was  able  to  say  to  Editor 
fic  “We  now  have  a 

complete  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  organization.”  The  ac¬ 
quisition  of  a  personal  selling 
staff  in  early  1944  and  its  subse¬ 
quent  expansion  was  the  com¬ 
pleting  step. 

Join  Stcdi 

Since  the  bulk  of  the  work 
is  done  on  a  voluntary  basis,  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  accur¬ 
ately  how  many  persons  have  in 
one  way  or  anodier  contributed 
to  the  Council’s  activities,  but 
there  are  between  300  and  400 
volimtary  workers  on  the  staffs 
force  or  Sponsorship  Committee 
alone. 

Last  week  seven  men,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  various  major  publishing 
organizations  became,  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  at  least  six  months,  full¬ 
time  staff  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  an  integral  part  of  its 
expanded  sponsorship  program. 

■The  men,  who  will  work  under 
the  direction  of  John  Sterling, 
publisher  of  This  Week  and  na¬ 
tional  chairman  of  the  Sponsor¬ 
ship  Committee,  have  been 
undergoing  an  indoctrination 
course  designed  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  Council’s  background 
and  current  needs. 

’The  newcomers  are:  New 
York — ^Vincent  Ely,  Time,  Inc.; 
Charles  Thome,  McCall  Corp.; 
Victor  de  Gerard,  Hearst  Maga¬ 
zines,  Inc.;  Chicago— Dean  Mat- 
son,  Crowell-Collier  Publishing 
Co.;  Gerald  D.  Wroe,  This  Week; 
Detroit — Richard  Stoehr,  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.;  Philadelphia — 
Whitney  Payne,  the  American 
Weekly. 

This  week  Edward  A.  Collier 
joined  the  Council  as  staff  man¬ 
ager  on  sponsorship  to  work 
with  the  seven  full-time  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  coordinate  the 
activities  of  the  part-time  mem¬ 
bers.  For  the  past  two  years 
he  has  been  assistant  director 
of  information  for  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission,  in  charge 
of  campaigns  and  field  opera¬ 
tions.  ^fore  going  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1942,  be  was  associated 
with  the  Social  Securi^  Board 
in  an  information  program  to 
acquaint  employers  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  with  their  rights  and 
obligations. 

Many  of  these  selling  volun¬ 
teers  are  newspaper  men,  Mr. 
Robinson  said  as  he  explained 
the  part  that  newspapers  have 
played  and  can  continue  to  play 


in  this  war  activity.  The  men 
work  together,  decide  among 
themselves  on  which  advertising 
agencies  and  advertisers  each 
will  call  and  then  usually  go 
out  to  sell  personally  a  specific 
campaign# 

In  addition  to  this  contribution 
of  selling  manpower,  the  news¬ 
paper  can,  Mr.  Robinson  said, 
“act  as  the  focal  point  for  stimu¬ 
lating  local  support  of  war  ad¬ 
vertising  themes  in  several  ways 
— in  effect  a  local  Council  opera¬ 
tion.” 

He  suggested  that  they  can,  as 
at  least  200  have  done  in  the 
past  several  months,  sponsor 
community  war  campaigns  as 
well  as  using  the  mats  provided 
by  the  Council  and  making  sell¬ 
ing  of  space  on  war  themes  an 
integral  part  of  regular  local 
selling. 

Among  the  campaigns  that  par¬ 
ticularly  demand  local  sponsor¬ 
ship  in  1945  are:  manpower, 
which  has  consistently  been  pri¬ 
marily  a  local  problem;  Cadet 
Nurse  recruiting,  which,  since 
the  national  campaign  in  ’44  was 
so  successful,  is  now  a  case  of 
filling  only  local  or  regional  va¬ 
cancies;  WAC  recruiting,  which 
has  been  particularly  effective 
when  done  locally;  Planned 
Spending  and  Saving,  the  en¬ 
tirely  local  phase  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stablization  program, 
which  has  already  been  pro¬ 
moted  by  over  1,000  banks  en¬ 
tirely  in  newspapers;  Merchant 
Marine  recruiting;  fuel  conser¬ 
vation;  War  Bonds,  of  course, 
and  the  National  War  Fund  and 
Red  Cross  drive. 

Points  oi  Contact 

When  the  Council  was  con¬ 
ceived  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  it  was  organized  so  as  not 
to  duplicate  the  functions  of 
other  groups.  As  a  result  since 
it  has  depended,  and  success¬ 
fully,  on  existing  channels  to 
get  the  material  it  prepares  to 
the  proper  groups  at  the  right 
time.  The  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
which,  said  Mr.  Robinson,  have 
always  cooperated  and  served 
as  the  Council’s  point  of  contract 
with  the  newspaper  field,  pooled 
their  lists  to  minimize  duplica¬ 
tion  and  service  the  press  with 
the  Council’s  war  material. 

The  Council  operation  is  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  advertisers,  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  four  major  media, 
all  of  which  are  represented  on 
the  Board  of  Directors.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  are  sponsor  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  representing 
the  individual  sponsoring  groups. 

The  two  newspaper  men  on 
the  board  are  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
general  manager.  New  York  Sun, 
and  Buell  W.  Hudson,  publisher, 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  while 
among  the  sponsor  members  are: 
Rowan  D.  Spraker,  president, 
Cooperstown  (N.  Y.)  Freemon’s 
Journal;  William  A.  Thomson, 
director.  Bureau  of  Advertising; 


This  back  cover  oi  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  CouncH's  new  booklet, 
"Are  we  getting  a  little  tired  oi 
the  war?"  pictures  the  Council's 
plea  to  advertisers  and  empha¬ 
sizes  the  warning  expressed  in  the 
book  by  the  iamiliar  poem: 

"On  the  plains  oi  hesitation 
Bleach  the  bones  oi  countless 
millioiu 

Who,  at  the  dawn  oi  victory 
Sat  down  to  rest 
And  resting,  perished." 


Frank  Tripp.  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers;  and  a  recent  addition,  Roy 
D.  Moore,  general  manager, 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  and 
chairman,  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising. 

Because  95%  of  its  work  is 
done  by  volunteers,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  had  a  surplus  from  its  1943 
budget.  Its  1944  budget  was 
between  150  and  175  thousand 
dollars. 

Customary  procedure  for  the 
development  of  a  campaign  is 
for  the  task  force,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  campaign  manager, 
an  advertiser  volunteer,  who 
fimctions  as  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  directs  the  work,  the 
staff  manager,  a  Council  mem¬ 
ber,  who  serves  as  the  account 
executive,  and  the  volunteer 
agency,  which  does  the  creative 
work,  to  develop  the  campaign. 
That  completed,  the  Sponsorship 
Committee  is  charged  with  sell¬ 
ing  it  to  advertisers. 

Generally  the  starting  point 
for  the  salesman  is  to  find  an 
affinity  between  an  advertiser’s 
product  and  some  one  theme,  for 
example  cellophane  and  food 
conservation.  If  that  does  not 
exist  or  if,  for  some  reason,  the 
advertiser  does  not  want  to 
use  double-barreled,  product-war 
theme  copy,  then  the  salesman 
concentrates  on  selling  him  the 
campaign  most  urgently  in  need 
of  support. 

The  Office  of  War  Information 
works  with  the  Council  on  all 
campaigns  and  serves  as  the 
latter’s  focal  point  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  coordinating  the  material 
available  there,  a  most  neces¬ 
sary  operation  since  sometimes 
as  many  as  15  or  20  government 
agencies  are  Involved.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson  sees  It  as  a  two-way  funnel 
with  the  OWI  at  one  end  func¬ 
tioning  for  the  government  and 
the  Council  at  me  other  end  as 
liaison  for  business. 

This  general  pattern  estab¬ 
lished  previously  continued  in 
effect  in  1944  but  was  expanded 


considerably,  particularly,  n  J 
formerly  noted,  with  regard  to 
sponsorship.  Among  fte  ycsfi 
significant  developme^,  how¬ 
ever,  was  also  the  CoudcU'i 
formulation  of  plans  for  thetu. 
ture,  prompted  by  the  Ailkd 
war  gains  in  the  summer  a^  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  booklet  “The  Codi¬ 
cil  Looks  Ahead”  ( E  &  P,  Nm 
18,  ’44,  p.  83). 

Above  all,  this  future  plannini 
recognized  that  many  thr^ 
and  problems,  demanding  the 
wide  dissemination  of  informt- 
tion,  would  show  themselva 
plainly  only  after  reconvertioo  , 
had  begun  and  after  the  fightini 
was  done.  Among  these  the  i 
greatest  post-war  threat,  as  alter  | 
the  last  war,  is  infiation.  ' 

Also,  there  will  be  the  veteran  ' 
problem,  necessitating  careful  ! 
approach,  and  accidents,  particu-  ' 
larly  traffic,  caused  by  worn-out 
cars,  which  can’t  be  replaced 
immediately  after  peace,  and 
jeep  and  tank  drivers. 

"In  our  thinking,”  commented 
Mr.  Robinson,  “our  sights  were 
raised  beyond  the  current  year, 
but  our  work  in  1944  has  been 
in  terms  of  urgent  campaigns.' 

High  Volume  for  '44 

He  estimates  that  when  tabu¬ 
lation  is  complete  results  will 
show  that  the  war  theme  adve^ 
tising  volume  for  1944  will  be  u 
large  as,  if  not  greater  than,  that 
in  1943  when  it  ran  at  the  rate  : 
of  $300,000,000  for  the  year.  ' 
The  Council’s  own  index,  which  : 
provides  an  indication  of  the  ' 
situation,  shows  the  high  point 
to  be  last  summer,  a  reflectioa 
since  advertising  must  be  pre 
pared  weeks  and  months  in  ad¬ 
vance,  of  the  tough  sledding  in 
the  war  early  in  1944. 

Typical  of  some  of  the  news¬ 
paper  war  advertising  jobs 
which  led  Mr.  Robinson  to  say, 
“local  sponsorship— ;-which  means 
newspaper  advertising — ^has  been 
one  of  the  bright  spots,”  is  that 
done  by  the  Hattiesburg  ( Miss.) 
American.  It  publish^  an  is¬ 
sue  in  which  all  the  ads  and  edi¬ 
torial  matter,  with  the  exception 
of  front  page  war  stories,  were 
in  support  of  the  WAC  recruit¬ 
ing  drive. 

Another  paper  stressed  the  . 
Army  nurse  recruiting  campaign 
by  publishing  a  list  of  all  the  , 
local  casualties  in  recent  months, 
and  Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Port-  : 
land.  Ore.,  department  store,  has 
published  no  merchandise  adver  > 
tising  since  Pearl  Harbor.  j 

Giving  emphasis  to  the  job 
still  to  be  done  the  Council  diis  - 
week  published  movingly  Ulus-  ,j; 
trated  booklet  “Are  we  getthg  v 
a  little  tired  of  the  war?”  which  | 
warns  “There  will  be  no  poit-  j 
war  until  the  last  gun  is  fired.'"  i 
Copy  for  it  was  written  tv  { 
Charles  L.  Whittier,  vice-presi-  ; 
dent  of  Young  &  Rubicam.  ^ 

He  recently  made  a  three  » 
month  trip  to  England  and  the  f 
battlefields  of  France,  Germany  | 
and  Italy  on  a  special  missiwi 
for  the  U.  S.  ’Treasury  and  Wir 
Departments. 

“It  is  reasonable  to  belief* 
that  a  retreat  on  the  home  front 
will  slow  up  our  advances  on 
the  war  fronts,”  the  booklet  de 
dares.  “It  Is  equally  believable 
that  the  power  of  advertisii* 
undiminished,  put  bdiind  tw 
many  war  Jobs  that  so  urgently 
need  it  this  year,  can  help  **; 
bring  those  kids  home  faster- 
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TONALITY 

'^hat~Wears~UDell 


A  friendly  personality — one  that  finds  a  hearty  welcome  always — 
has  certain  fundamental  qualities.  Such  a  personality  is  of  stable 
character,  is  never  inclined  to  veer  this  way  or  that  with  a  turn  of 
events  or  a  change  in  mood. 

Newspapers — like  people  who  have  welcome  personalities — likewise 
hold  old  friendships  and  constantly  attract  new  ones.  They  do  so  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  composite  handiwork  of  editors,  writers  and  artists 
who  project  their  personalities  into  type  and  picture. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  firmly  imbedded 
itself  into  the  consciousness  of  the  Cleveland  2-in-i  market  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  is  unique  among  newspapers  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  only 
metropolitan  newspaper  that  reaches  every  single  one  of  the  141* 
cities  and  towns  in  this  market. 

•  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstou/n  are  not  included. 

Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 

CLEVELANEi  PLAIN  DEALER 

.National  Representatives,  John  R.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Consumer  Study 
Committee  Goes 
Into  Fifth  Year 

By  B«tty  F*«s«l 

The  Committee  on  Consumer 
Relations  in  Advertising,  Inc.,  a 
research  and  educational  unit 
made  possible  by  an  agency  or¬ 
ganization  and  representative 
groups  of  all  media,  is  now  going 
into  its  fifth  year.  However, 
partly  because  of  its  rapidly 
growing  list  of  activities  and 
partly  because  it  has  issued 
nothing  in  the  way  of  publicity 
about  itself,  its  purpose,  fimc- 
tions  and  accomplishments  are 
not  clearly  or  wholly  known. 

As  summarized  in  a  recent 
report  before  the  Civilian  De¬ 
fense  Volunteer  Office,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  attempts  to  procure  an 
"industry-wide"  view  of  con¬ 
sumer  relations  and  current  con¬ 
sumer  education  activities. 

Financed  by  Media 

The  Committee  is  financed  by 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  M  leading 
newspapers,  and  practically  aU 
of  the  leading  magazines,  radio 
networks,  and  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  concerns. 

Its  present  board  of  directors, 
headed  by  John  Benson,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  such  well-known  ad¬ 
vertising  men  as  Allen  L.  Bill¬ 
ingsley.  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross. 
Inc.,  Cleveland;  Howard  Black, 
Time,  Inc.,  New  York;  Fred  Bo- 
hen,  Meredith  Publishing  Asso¬ 
ciation.  New  York;  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  New  York  Sun;  Ker- 
win  H.  Fulton,  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  New  York;  Buell  W. 
Hudson.  Woonaocket  (R.  I.) 

Call;  Paul  W.  Kesten,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  John  G. 
Meilink.Cleveland  Press;  Wil¬ 
liam  Reydel.  Newell-Emmett  Co., 
New  York;  Henry  M.  Stevens. 
J.  Walter  TTiompson,  New  York, 
and  Roy  C.  Witmer,  NBC. 

A  permanent  staff  of  three 
economists  and  research  men  is 
employed  by  the  Committee  and 
educational  consultants  may  be 
brought  in  on  an  annual  basis. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Dameron,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  business  or¬ 
ganization  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  has  super¬ 
vised  the  work  of  the  committee 
since  its  inception  in  1939. 

Th€^  committee  considers  con¬ 
sumer  relations  as  having  a  two¬ 
fold  purpose:  a  better  under- 
sUnding  by  advertisers  of  the 
aims  .and  attitudes  of  consumers 
and  a  better  understanding  by 
consumers  of  the  fundamentals 
of  advertising. 

So  far  the  Committee  has  acted 
primarily  as  a  research  and  edu¬ 
cational  unit  and  has  taken  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  problems  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  economics  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  consumption.  It  has 
published  monogrt^hed  studies 
dealing  with  the  informational 
content  of  advertising,  labeling 
and  grading;  product  differentia¬ 
tion;  business-sponsored  educa¬ 
tional  materials,  consumer  move¬ 
ment  trends  and  consumer  atti¬ 
tude  surveys. 

Only  recently  completed  was 
a  study  of  the  reaction  of  con¬ 
sumers  to  the  more  commonly 
occurring  wartime  and  other 
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They  Backed  the 
Attack 

THE  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily 
Republic  and  Morning  Her¬ 
ald  during  the  Sixth  War  Loan 
ogoin  turned  in  on  outstanding 
record  oi  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  support  oi  War  Bond  sell¬ 
ing  paralleling  its  job  in  the 
Fifth  War  Loon  (E.&P.  Aug.  5. 
p.  14:  Aug.  19.  p.  58.  *44).  In 
the  drive's  six-week  period,  the 
two  papers  contributed  a  total 
oi  4.416  inches  oi  space,  oi 
which  2.096  was  news.  305  edi¬ 
torial  and  2.015  advertising, 
and  also  published  3.230  inches 
of  paid  advertising. 

Distinctive  among  the  ads. 
which  helped  Yakima  County 
to  surpass  its  $5,100,000  quota 
and  sell  $10,029,248  worth  oi 
bonds,  was  a  series  containing 
personal  letters  from  military 
lenders  to  the  people  oi  the 
county.  Since  Bonds  first  went 
on  sole  the  Yakima  papers 
have  contributed  a  total  oi 
51.077  inches  on  their  behali 

themes  found  in  current  adver¬ 
tising.  (E  &  P,  Dec.  30,  p.  18). 

Another  committee  report  dealt 
with  the  teacher  evaluation  and 
use  of  business-sponsored  edu¬ 
cational  materials.  The  commit¬ 
tee  maintains  a  consulting  serv¬ 
ice  on  matters  involving  the 
preparation  of  such  materials  and 
has  compiled  a  catalog  of  pam¬ 
phlets,  bulletins,  booklets,  films, 
slides  and  other  forms  of  mate¬ 
rial  provided  by  over  200  firms 
and  trade  associations. 

In  1941  the  committee  conduct¬ 
ed  an  inquiry  of  consumer  lead¬ 
ers  to  discover  the  type  of  in¬ 
formation  that  they  believed 
should  be  contained  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  Is  now  bringing  this 
study  up  to  date. 

It  has  also  acted  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  business,  helping  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  problems. 

Each  month  the  Committee  is¬ 
sues  the  Consumer  News  Digest, 
a  summary  of  news  events  of 
interest  to  consumers. 

The  Continuing  Study  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Meetings,  another  Com¬ 
mittee  publication,  is  a  nation¬ 
wide  analysis  of  consumer  meet¬ 
ings  by  location,  subject,  speaker 
and  other  si«»nificapt  facts. 

During  1945  the  Committee  is 
hopeful  it  can  do  more  research 
work.  Among  its  projects  for 
this  year  are:  an  extension  of 
the  study  of  informational  con¬ 
tent  of  advertising  with  consid¬ 
eration  of  qualitative  as  well 
as  quantitative  aspects;  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  monograph  arranged  in 
units  and  lessons  which  deal  with 
the  broader  aspects  of  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  consumer  and  the 
distributive  mechanism;  a  new 
edition  of  the  catalog  of  business- 
sponsored  educational  materials; 
several  studies  on  the  use  of 
visual  aids;  and  a  comparison  of 
advertising's  contributions  to  the 
war  effort  in  the  two  World 
Wars. 


Ad  Support  in 
Sixth  War  Loan 
Largest  Yet 

Both  War  Bond  sales  and  War 
Bond  advertising  promotion  in 
the  Sixth  War  Loan  drive  were 
far  ahead  of  all  previous  drives, 
a  preliminary  report  released 
this  week  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department  shows.  The  full  re¬ 
port  of  advertising's  contribu¬ 
tion  will  be  available  in  two 
weeks,  according  to  Thomas 
H.  Lane,  Director,  Advertising, 
Press  and  Radio,  U.  S.  Treasury. 

While  the  drive’s  over  -  all 
quota  was  14  billion,  actual 
sales  reached  $21,621,000,000,  the 
Individual  quota  of  five  billion 
was  exceeded  by  $875,000,000 
and  the  “E"  Bond  quota  of 
$2,500,000,000  by  $368,000,000. 

In  the  interim  between  the 
Sixth  War  Loan  and  the 
Seventh,  which  is  planned  now 
for  sometime  in  late  spring  or 
early  summer,  advertisers  are 
being  asked  by  the  Treasury  to 
continue  promoting  Bonds,  using 
“reason-why”  and  self-interest 
messages  in  place  of  the  more 
emotional  themes  stressed  dur¬ 
ing  drives. 

The  Treasury  states  that  per¬ 
sons  who  cash  in  their  Bonds 
to  meet  emergencies  should  not 
be  condemned,  but  adds  that 
copy  re-emphasizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  retoining  Bonds  as  long 
as  possible  is  not  out  of  order. 

Editorial  as  well  as  advertis¬ 
ing  support  of  the  drive  was 
also  greater  than  previously, 
S.  George  Little,  special  con¬ 
sultant,  Treasury’s  War  Finance 
Division,  said  in  a  current  letter 
to  managing  editors.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  appreciation  of  it  and 
declared,  “The  free  press  of  our 
nation  has  demonstrated  again 
that  there  is  no  limitation  on 
what  it  can  accomplish  when 
voluntarily  united  in  a  common 
cause  for  the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  American  people 
should  feel  proud  of  the  job 
that  you  have  done.” 


G.  W.  Turner  Elected 

G.  W.  Turner  was  reelected 
president  of  the  Richmond  ( Va. ) 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union,  Lo¬ 
cal  No.  112,  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  that  organization  Jan.  14. 


Value!  Economy! 
Dependability! 


POPULI 


The  newspaper  situ¬ 
ation  in  any  great 
community  usually 
consists  of  one  voice 
and  several  inter¬ 
ruptions. 


The  voice  of  Wash¬ 
ington  is  the  Times- 
Herald. 

The  interruptions 
are  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,  but  the 
voice  comes  first. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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TIMES-HERALD  .  226,596 
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•  No  other  class  of  advertising  is  more  carefully, 
or  more  scientifically  placed,  than  that  for  food. 
The  food  advertiser  certainly  knows  his  news¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  he  knows  his  groceries. 

And,  in  this  classification,  the  position  of  The 
Indianapolis  News  is  outstanding. 

For  the  eleven  months,  January  to  December, 
1944,  The  News  carried  967,068  lines  of  local  and 
national  food  advertising — as  compared  to  437,908 
lines  for  the  second,  and  350,529  lines  for  the  third 
papers.  The  linage  of  The  News  was  greater  than 
the  total  carried  by  the  other  two  papers. 


The  reasons  are  not  hard  to  understand.  Having 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  Indianapolis  daily 
newspaper,  and  evening  home  distribution.  The 
Neu^  reaches  the  most  homes  at  the  most  oppor¬ 
tune  time  for  the  housewife  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  plan  her  menus  for  the  next  day. 

"The  best  food  medium  is  the  best  general  me¬ 
dium"  in  any  market,  is  an  axiom  advertisers  in 
Indianapolis  never  overlook — as  proved  by  the 
5th  place  standing  of  The  Indianapolis  News  in 
total  advertising  among  all  the  great  daily  evening 
newspapers  of  the  United  States. 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


DAN.  A.  CARROLL,  1 10  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  1 1 
JOS.  F.  BREEZE,  Advertising  Director 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation . . .  FIRST  in  advertising 


FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 
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British  Press  Efforts 
Sustain  Paper  Salvage 


BRITISH  waste  paper  recovery 

in  1944  was  almost  as  high  as 
in  1943  despite  restrictions  that 
have  slashed  in  half  pre-war 
tonnage  of  commercial  salvage, 
an  early  estimate  and  partial 
figures  received  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  from  the  Waste  Pa¬ 
per  Recovery  Association  indi¬ 
cate. 

This  salvage  record  was 
achieved  by  the  Association, 
which  was  organized  late  in 
1941  under  the  Minister  of  Sup¬ 
ply  by  the  entire  newspaper  and 
periodical  press  and  papermak¬ 
ing  interests,  against  a  program 
of  control  which  has  rationed 
all  consumers  and  eliminated 
some,  and  has  cut  newspapers 
and  periodicals  to  22V^%  of 
their  1939  consumption  and 
book  publishers  to  41Vi%. 

Press  Gives  Impetus 

The  tonnage  saved  by  paper 
restriction,  Oliver  Lyttleton, 
Minister  of  Production,  has  es¬ 
timated.  is  more  than  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  total  tonnage  of  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  of  all  kinds  other 
than  gasoline  imported  into  the 
country  for  British  and  Allied 
forces  during  the  whole  of  the 


ginning  of  the  war.  All  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  and  cities  were  re¬ 
quired  to  include  collection  of 
salvageable  materials  as  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  their  public 
cleansing  systems.  Only  author¬ 
ized  merchants  were  permitted 
to  deal  in  waste  paper,  and 
prices  at  every  stage  and  for 
every  grade  were  regulated. 
Mill  consumptions  were  adjust¬ 
ed  to  their  production  under 
government  license.  Tabulation 
was  kept  on  paper  stocks  at 
towns,  merchants  and  mills. 

These  controls  ran  parallel 
with  conservation  measures  un¬ 
der  which  all  consumers  re¬ 
quired  licenses.  Newspapers 
were  the  first  affected,  then  oth¬ 
er  forms  of  publication.  Adver¬ 
tising  posters  except  old  stock 
were  banned,  and  other  adver¬ 
tising  literature  was  heavily  cur¬ 
tailed,  as  were  cards,  calendars, 
menus,  etc.  Paper  napkins,  doi¬ 
lies,  etc.,  were  eliminated,  and 
wrappings  for  everything  but 
food  forbidden. 

Finally  an  order  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  made  it  a  penal  offense  to 
destroy  paper. 

500  Executives  Nominated 


office  in  London,  with  Sidney  T. 
Garland,  advertising  agent,  as 
general  manager. 

Among  the  varied  forms  of 
propaganda  utilized  by  the  As¬ 
sociation,  Mr.  Garland  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  some  of  the  more  ef¬ 
fective: 

1.  More  than  a  million  pounds' 
worth  of  contributed  advertising 
linage  in  three  years. 

2.  Eight  major  exhibitions 
which  have  toured  Britain  and 
been  viewed  by  more  than  3,- 
000,000  persons.  The  most  re¬ 
cent,  “Paper  Packs  a  Punch,” 
illustrates  such  graphic  facts  as 
that  16  tons  of  blueprints  (on 
high  grade  paper)  and  100  tons 
of  paper  memoranda  are  need¬ 
ed  to  build  a  battleship. 

A  mobile  exhibition,  “Your 
Paper  Goes  to  War,”  has  in  three 
months  visited  nearly  100  fac¬ 
tories.  Another  current  exhibit 
is  slanted  toward  business  exec¬ 
utives. 

“These  exhibitions,  one  of  the 
Association’s  biggest  individual 
expenditures,  conceived  and 
produced  entirely  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Office  staff,”  said  Mr.  Gar¬ 
land.  “have  been  regarded  by 
the  government  as  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  in  educating  the 
public  to  care  for  and  conserve 
its  paper.  "I^ey  also  enable  edi¬ 
tors  to  give  color  to  what  would 
otherwise  become  a  dull  sub¬ 
ject.” 

3.  One  thousand  window  ex- 


'Progress'  Made 
In  Arbitration 
Clause  Parley 

Progress  in  devising  na- 
chinery  for  re-establishing  ir 
bitration  procedure  in  newipi- 
per  contracts  with  stereotypo 
and  electrotypers  was  reported 
this  week  after  a  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  of  representatives  of  the 
union  and  the  publishers. 

Any  agreement  resulting  from 
further  conferences,  it  was  em¬ 
phasized.  will  be  subject  to  nti- 
fication  by  the  entire  member 
ship  of  the  union  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  association.  Thereaftei. 
acceptance  by  affiliates  of  the 
two  organizations  would  be  sub 
ject  to  mutual  agreement  in 
each  locality. 

The  proposed  plan,  if  adopted 
means  the  re-establishing  br 
formal  agreement  a  relationship^ 
originally  in  effect  for  20  years 
until  terminated  in  1922. 

Conferences  on  the  matte 
evolved  from  informal  conver 
sations  during  the  past  year  be 
tween  Leo  J.  Buckley,  president 
of  the  International  Stereotyp¬ 
ers  and  Electrotypers  UnioE. 
and  George  N.  Dale,  chairman 
of  the  Special  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  I 


war. 

To  provide  the  drive  behind 
paper  conservation  and  salvage, 
the  Association,  which  pays  its 
own  considerable  costs,  has  di¬ 
rected  its  program  especially  to¬ 
wards  advertising  in  the  press, 
mobile  and  stationary  exhibi¬ 
tions,  contests,  lectures,  book 
collections  and  cooperation  with 
all  trade  associations  to  form 
trade  paper  salvage  committees 
within  each  industry. 

*  Since  1939,  “local  authority” 
collections  have  compensated, 
especially  in  1942  just  after  the 
Association  took  over,  for  the 
diminishing  commercial  collec¬ 
tions. 

Government  control  was  first 
introduced  soon  after  the  be¬ 


To  enlist  public  support  more 
effectively  behind  these  meas¬ 
ures  and  to  obtain  as  nearly  as 
possible  total  salvage  of  the 
diminished  waste  paper,  the  As¬ 
sociation  was  formed  from  such 
groups  as  the  Newspapers  Pro¬ 
prietors’  Association,  the  News¬ 
paper  Society,  the  Scottish  Daily 
Newspaper  Society,  the  Paper 
Makers’  Association  and  the  Pe¬ 
riodical  Proprietors’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Well  over  500  executives  were 
recruited  from  all  sections  of 
the  press  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Stanley  J.  Bell,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd.,  and  organized  into 
20  areas,  all  directed  by  a  small 
permanent  staff  at  the  central 


hibition  sets  of  munition  prod¬ 
ucts  made  from  paper,  which, 
moved  around  the  smaller 
towns,  have  resulted  in  50,000 
separate  window  displays. 

4.  National  contests  for  local 
collecting  services,  for  which 
£22,450  has  been  donated. 

5.  Some  10,000  lectures  to 
schools  and  civic  groups,  some 
with  film  illustration. 

6.  Contests  among  school  chil¬ 
dren. 

7.  Spur  to  trade  association 
salvage  committees. 

8.  Collection  of  more  than 
112.000.000  books,  of  which  sev¬ 
eral  million  have  been  selected 
for  service  libraries  and  restock¬ 
ing  of  blitzed  libraries,  the  re¬ 
mainder  going  for  salvage. 


Several  matters  at  issue.  i.v 
volving  give-and-take  by  both 
sides,  have  been  ironed  out  al¬ 
ready,  it  was  learned  after  a 
joint  statement  by  Messrs.  Buck 
ley  and  Dale  said  “satisfactor 
progress”  had  been  made  at  pre-_ 
liminary  sessions  attended  by? 
the  executive  board  of  the  unio.r 
and  ANPA  Committee  memben 
The  plan  is  similar  to  the  curg 
rent  arbitration  agreement  tha:§ 
has  been  maintained  for  many 
years  by  the  International  Prin.  ? , 
ing  Pressmen’s  and  Assistant- 
Union  and  ANPA  members,  thr 
official  statement  said.  It  wouk 
be  operative  in  the  .settlemec: 
of  labor  disputes  in  the  U.  S 
and  Canada. 


It  is  natural  that,  in  a  SOO-industry  area, 
housing  should  berome  a  major  project.  One 
of  this  market’s  proudest  assets  is  the  large 
number  and  high  character  of  the  many  sur¬ 
rounding  suburban  residential  towns.  Rank¬ 
ing  first  in  the  State  in  HOME  VALUES — 
highest  in  its  population -class  in  New  York, 
New  England  —  the  majority  are  OWNED 
dwellings.  People  “stay  put.”  Better  homes 
mean  better  spending. 


f  The  EHizabeth  Market  Area  has  always  been 
famous  for  high  standards  of  employment, 
good  wages,  attracting  skilled  labor  in  an 
amazingly  long  list  of  famous  industries.  The 
very  -  much  -  alive  Manufacturers  Action 
Committee  of  the  C.  E.  D.  for  the  Elizabeth 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Eastern  Union 
Coimty,  N.  J.,  in  a  survey  found  that  a  post¬ 
war  increase  in  employment  of  46%  is  anti¬ 
cipated.  Big  plants  .  .  .  consistently  bvLsy. 


Cli^abetl)  SUmlg  Jnurttol 

ELIZABETH  (F),  NEW  JERSEY 
Special  Raprmsantativa — WARD-CRIFFITH  CO.,  INC. 
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Lincoln  Palmen 
ANPA  Manager 
34  Years.  Dies 

Served  from  1905  to 
1939  . . .  Built  Organization 

In  Strength.  Prestige 

Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  79,  for  34 
years  general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publiiihers 
Aassociation,  died  Jan.  13  at  his 
'  home  m  Coconut  Grove  near 
Miami,  Fla.,  where  he  had  spent 
his  winters  since  his  retirement 
six  years  ago. 

From  a  ^ckground  of  adver¬ 
tising  experience,  law  practice 
and  printing  apprenticeship,  Mr. 
Palmer  came  to  the  direction  of 
ANPA  in  1905,  about  18  years 
after  its  founding,  and  in  the 
years  he  guided  it  the  organiza¬ 
tion  more  than  doubled  its  mem¬ 
bership  and  increased  by  many 
times  its  prestige  and  services. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
ANPA  had  about  200  members, 
but  by  the  time  Mr.  Palmer  re¬ 
signed  in  1939  almost  500  pub¬ 
lishers  belonged  to  the  organi¬ 
zation.  During  the  same  period 
the  ofl9ce  personnel  increased 
from  about  eight  persons  to  35. 

Improved  ANPA  Services 

The  increase  both  in  member¬ 
ship  and  staff  marked  the  im¬ 
provement  of  services  instituted 
by  Mr.  Palmer,  his  success  in 
aiding  publishers  to  work  to¬ 
gether  cooperatively  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  fights  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

He  was  important  in  the  Oght 
against  the  licensing  power  of 
the  NIRA,  as  a  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  for 
the  substitution  of  standard 
wage  and  hour  practices  among 
newspapers. 

Thoroughly  conversant  with 
newsprint  problems,  he  dealt 
with  many  crises  in  the  news¬ 
print  supply.  He  led  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  cartel  practices  by  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  and  was 
successful  in  obtaining  an  in¬ 
dictment  and  injunction  against 
them  in  1917  for  conspiracy  to 
raise  prices.  In  1919  when  the 
price  went  to  $250  as  an  after- 
math  of  the  war  he  encouraged 
overseas  shipments  which  some¬ 
what  relieved  the  shortage. 

Shortly  after  he  took  oflQce,  in 
1908,  Mr.  Palmer  led  an  organ¬ 
ized  effort  by  the  ANPA  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  source  and  motives  of 
individuals  or  organizations 
seeking  free  advertising  or  pub¬ 
licity. 

Later  he  added  important  de¬ 
partments,  the  ANPA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Department,  which  aids  pub¬ 
lishers  and  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendents  in  improving  equip¬ 
ment.  and  a  traffic  department, 
which  helps  publishers  in  rout¬ 
ing  newsprint  shipments,  han¬ 
dling  mail  subscriptions  and  dis¬ 
tant  retail  bundle  shipments, 
etc.  While  he  was  in  charge, 
the  important  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  which  promotes  the  use 
and  quality  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  was  established.  He 
help^  work  out  the  ANPA’s 
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L  B.  Palmar 

system  for  recognizing  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies. 

Born  in  Newark.  N.  J.,  the 
grand-nephew  of  Volney  B. 
Palmer,  one  of  America’s  first 
advertising  agents,  Lincoln 
Palmer  studied  the  printing 
trade  at  the  insistence  of  his 
father  for  two  years,  then  at¬ 
tended  the  Academy  of  Newark 
and  after  graduation  studied  two 
years  at  the  Academie  de  Laus¬ 
anne  in  Switzerland. 

He  was  graduated  from  the 
Columbia  University  Law  School 
and  practiced  law  as  a  member 
of  the  New  York  firm  of  Mason, 
Palmer  &  Little,  then  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  United  States  Capsule 
Co.,  of  which  he  was  secretary. 

Later  he  became  advertising 
manager  for  the  Neu)  York 
Globe  and  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tiser,  from  which  position  he 
went  to  the  ANPA  as  general 
manager.  He  had  also  worked 
for  a  time  as  a  reporter  on  the 
\ew  York  Evening  Pott. 

In  1900  he  married  Miss  Bar¬ 
bara  Bunham,  who  died  three 
years  later,  and  in  1931  he  mar¬ 
ried  Mrs.  Marjorie  Sim  Forbes, 
a 

Ncone  Changed 

The  Pryor  (Okla. )  Democrat 
recently  changed  its  name  to 
the  Times-Democrat. 


CLOSURES 

One  of  the  largest  closure 
companies  in  the  world  is 
situated  in  Baltimore,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  6th  market. 


THE  SUHPAPERS 

Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 

Circalafioa  fer  November: 
Moreieq  aad  Eveeieq  — 359,093: 
Seaday— 275,974 


Press  Inquiry 
Board  Takes  Up 
Wire  Services 

International  communications 
will  be  the  major  topic  at  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Commission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  New  York,  on 
Monday  and  'Tuesday,  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Leigh,  director,  announced 
this  week. 

In  addition.  Will  Hays,  head  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Producers 
and  Distributors  Association  of 
America,  will  be  a  witness  on 
questions  involving  his  field  in 
the  general  problems  of  press 
freedom. 

Dr.  Leigh  said,  “Executives  of 
the  three  press  associations  and 
A.  Warren  Norton,  president  of 
Press  Wireless,  will  be  wit¬ 
nesses.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
that  United  Press  would  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  Joseph  L.  Jones, 
vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Harry  Flory,  foreign 
news  manager;  International 
News  Service  representatives 
will  be  Joseph  V.  Connolly, 
president,  William  Goode,  traf¬ 
fic  manager,  and  Seymour  Berk- 
son.  managing  editor. 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager, 
was  invited  to  represent  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  but  may  be  un¬ 
able  to  attend. 

The  three  men  now  in  Lon¬ 
don  who  are  representing  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  in  a  study  of  press  free¬ 


dom  abroad  will  be  invited  to 
appear  before  the  commissioQ 
on  their  return.  Dr.  Leigh  saW. 
They  are  Wilbur  S.  Forrest,  as¬ 
sistant  editor.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Ralph  E.  McGill,  edi¬ 
tor,  Atlanta  Constitution,  and 
Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

With  the  exception  of  Jacquei 
Maritain,  French  philosopher, 
and  one  of  the  commission'i 
four  foreign  advisors,  all  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  present  at  next 
week’s  hearings,  according  to 
Dr.  Leigh. 

The  members  are  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Hutchins,  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  sponsors 
of  the  studies  under  a  grant 
from  Henry  L.  Luce  of  Time, 
Lije  and  Fortune:  Reinhold  Nie¬ 
buhr,  professor  of  ethics.  Union 
Theological  Seminary;  Beards¬ 
ley  Ruml,  chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.;  Har¬ 
old  D.  Lasswell  of  the  Library 
of  Congress;  George  N.  Shuster, 
president  of  Hunter  College; 
John  Dickenson,  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road;  John  M.  Clarke,  professor 
of  economics,  Columbia  Univer 
sity;  Charles  E.  Merriam,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  political  science  and 
Robert  Redfield,  dean  of  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  Archibald  MacLeish,  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State;  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Hocking,  professor  of 
philosophy.  Harvard  University; 
and  Arthur  Schlesinger.  profes¬ 
sor  of  history,  and  Z^haria 
Chafee,  professor  of  law.  Har¬ 
vard  University. 


We  consider  it  a  privilege  to  announce 
that  during  the  Sixth  War  Loan  Drive 

FALL  RIVER 

people  purchased  E-Boiids 
to  reach  a  new  high  of 

15  0% 

OF  THE  QUOTAI 

FAIL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

FALL  RIVER.  MASSACHUSETTS 

A  Compact  Urban  Market  Completely  Covered 
by  One  Newspaper 

Represented  Nationally  by  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Boston,  Atlanta  San  Francisco 
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PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


Jim’s  a  crack  swimmer 


but  he  doesn’t  know  a  mashie 
from  a  niblick 


but  he  can’t  swim  a  stroke 


They  BOTH  live  in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  know 
the  same  people  . . .  pay  the  same  income  tax 


And  Joe  reads  one  of  Philadelphia’s  2 
conservative  papers  (frequently  both) 


Jim  reads  THE  RECORD 


he  thinks  along  liberal  lines 


he’s  a  traditionalist 


Advertisers  who  know  Philadelphia, 
know  "It  takes  The  Record  — and  ONE 
Other"  to  sell  America’s  Third  Market 


QUARTER  MILLION  DAILY  •  HALF  MILLION  SUNDAY 

RErKKNTCD  NATKMUUr  lY  GEOKE  A.  McDEVITT  CO..  NEW  YOAK.  CHICA60.  PMILAOCirMIA.  DCTAOIT.  CIEVEIANO 
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not  a  stranger  to  these  enter 
dimmS  It  160^0S  prises.  He  knows  them  well  and 
■  f  now  assumes  the  full  partner 

Continucmco  Ot  ship  that  death  has  laid  upon 

him.” 

Mr.  Simms,  former  congrest- 
^  O  ^  man  from  New  Mexico,  stated  in 

Albert  G.  Simms,  husband  of  an  open  letter  to  the  public:  "I 
the  late  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick  accept  the  presidency  of  these 
Simms  and  new  president  of  the  enterprises  in  loving  memory  of 
Rockford  { 111. )  Morning  Star  my  wife  and  with  a  deep  desire 
and  Register-Republic  and  radio  to  carry  on  with  you  all  in  the 
station  WROK,  has  issued  a  same  spirit  of  devotion  with 
statement  as  head  of  the  proper-  which,  during  the  past  16  years, 
ties  pledging  to  “interpret  and  she  administered  these  splen- 
to  reflect  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  did  agencies  of  public  informa- 
Simms.”  lion. 

T.  Barney  Thompson,  who  has  "The  Rockford  newspapers 
been  editor  and  vice-president,  ®nd  the  radio  station  will  con- 
now  becomes  editor  and  pub-  tinue  under  the  daily  care  of  the 
Usher.  E.  Kenneth  Todd,  for-  men  and  women  whom  she 
merly  business  manager  of  the  gathered  around  her  and  to 
newspapers,  has  been  made  gen-  whom  she  was  proudly  and  af- 
eral  manager.  fectionately  devoted.  They  will 

Mr.  Simms  has  been  a  director  continue  to  be  your  servants  in 
of  Rockford  Consolidated  News-  li'®  days  to  come,  and  together 
papers,  Inc.,  since  he  and  his  we  shall  do  our  best  to  interpret 
wife  were  married  in  1932.  Mr.  and  to  ^reflect  the  spirit  of  Mrs. 
Thompson  stated  Mr.  Simms  “is  Simms." 


Censorship  Is 
Press  Problem 
In  Chungking 


Steele.  Chicago  News,  could  iti 

Says  It's  Hard  to  Do  ci^s,  wh 

‘  He  w 

Efficient  Job  There  should 

1-.  ....  before  ; 

Despite  promises  of  a  new  Dalai  L 
deal,”  political  censorship  is  proved  1 
still  making  it  difficult  for  for  the 

_  ,  correspond-  until  thi 

j  ents  to  do  an  view**  th 
i  e  f  f  1  c  i  e  nt  and  country, 
complete  job  of  during  t 
covering  the  featured 
'>i  China  scene,  ac-  Those  ii 
.  cording  to  A.  T.  ceremon: 

•  Steele,  Chicago  steele 
.  I  Daily  Sews  months 
writer  back  trip  by 
trom  the  Far  proved  i 
the  seat 

Chimgking  is  for  he  i 
particularly  sen-  horsebac 
Steele  sitive  about  the 
Chinese  com- 
munist  problem.  Steele  said. 

Although  a  number  of  news- 
paper  men  were  permitted  to 
visit  the  Red  regions  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  last  year, 
recent  applications  have  been 
turned  down,  he  stated. 

“On  other  matters,  however, 
there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment  in  the  handling  of  the 
foreign  press  in  Chungking,*’ 

Steele  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“The  r^ent  shake-up  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Chinese  min- 
istry  of  information  has  been 
for  the  better.  High  Chinese 
officials  have  been  made  more 


if  Otis  Sullivant,  dean  of  the  statehouse  reporters  for  the  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  writing  under  the  byline  of  The  Observer,  has  scored  17 
hits  and  2  misses  in  major  Oklahoma  political  race  forecasts  in  the 
past  16  years.  Because  of  him,  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  is  able  to 
maintain  the  position  of  barometer  of  political  thinking  and  doing  in 
the  state's  77  counties. 
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General  Patton  Compliments 
Detroit  News  Reporter 
on  War  Stories 


.  .  .  .^*one  oj  the  greatest  morale 
builders  of  this  or  any  other  war" 

— That's  what  General  Patton  said 
about  the  kind  of  “home  town” 
stories  John  M.  Carlisle,  staff 
reporter,  wrote  about  Detroit  and 
Michigan  men  when  he  was 
recently  with  the  3rd.  Army  in 
France. 

Carlisle  is  one  of  three  top¬ 
flight  staff  men  The  Detroit  News 
has  sent  into  battle  zones  so  that 
News  re.^iders  might  have  a  more 
intimate  picture  of  what  their  sons 
are  doing  on  the  fighting  fronts. 
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French  Writers  Resist 
Curbs  on  Freedom 

By  Jerry  Walker 


NO  LONGER  dodging  the  Ges¬ 
tapo,  seven  zealous  French 
Journalists  have  come  to  Amer¬ 
ica  not  “to 
Cra  wf  ordize” 
but  to  view  with 
pride  the  great 
arsenal  of  de¬ 
mocracy  which 
has  enabled 
them  to  emerge 
from  the  under¬ 
ground  with  a 
crusade  for 
press  freedom 
that  is  as  mili¬ 
tant  as  the  Mar¬ 
seillaise. 

The  French 
press  federation,  with  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  selected  the  five  men  and 
two  women — most  of  whom 
wrote  for  the  clandestine  news¬ 
papers  during  the  Nazi  occupa¬ 
tion — to  make  the  seven-weeks 
tour  of  the  U.  S.  under  guidance 
of  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion. 

Because  he  was  one-time  U.  S. 
correspondent  for  Le  Petit 
Parisien,  which  he  left  when  it 
became  collaborationist,  Pierre 
Denoyer  of  France-Soir  was 
principal  spokesman  for  the 
gro«ip  at  an  Interview  in  OWI’s 
New  '^ork  City  offices,  but  his 
voice  was  only  one  of  seven 
when  such  topics  as  government 
regulation  of  the  press  and  ad¬ 
vertising  support  were  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  very  fact  that  there  are 
so  ifiany  incidents  occurring  un¬ 
der  the  present  censorship  ^ows 
how  powerful  is  the  feeling  for 
a  free  press,  said  Denoyer,  and 
his  fellow  journalists  raised 
their  voices  in  chorus  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  the  current  accept¬ 
ance  of  “certain  conditions”  for 
military  purposes  is  “only  for 
now.” 

Ardent  in  Their  Plea 

Their  interest  in  obtaining  an 
absolutely  free  press  for  France 
is  as  deep-rooted  as  their  faith 
in  the  resistance  cause,  said 
Jean-Paul  Sartre  of  Figaro- 
Combat,  Stephane  Pizella  of 
Liberation-Soir,  Mme.  D’Ardene 
de  Tizac  (Andree  Viollis)  of  Ce 
Soir-Humaniti,  Louis  Lombard 
of  Let  Allobroget,  Robert  Wisch- 
ner  of  Lyon-Libre,  and  Mme. 
Etiennette  Benichon  ( Gaulois ) 
of  Voir  du  Midi  and  seven  Tou¬ 
louse  papers. 

The  interview  struck  the  real 
chord  of  Gallic  animation  and 
fire  when  it  was  asked  whether 
the  chief  element  in  the  newly- 
risen  journalism  of  France  is 
Communist-inspired. 

“Non,  non!”  the  entire  group 
replied,  several  speaking  in  their 
native  tongue  because  it  was 
easier  to  find  expression.  “Mon¬ 
sieur,  that  impression  is  not 
true.  There  was  no  politics  in 
the  underground.  The  clandes¬ 
tine  press  spoke  for  all  .  .  .  for 
all  those  who  were  against  Ger¬ 
many.  And.  Monsieur,  we  had 
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much  help  from  Catholic  priests. 
You  cannot  very  well  call  a 
Catholic  priest  a  Communist, 
eh?” 

Mme.  Benichon  named  the 
seven  papers  of  Toulouse  for 
which  she  writes,  and  gave  each 
its  place  in  the  community  as 
representative  of  the  groups 
typical  of  France  today. 

On  their  single-sheet  papers, 
about  as  large  as  a  gentleman's 
handkerchief  under  the  most  re¬ 
cent  restrictive  order  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  French  journalists 
continue  their  struggle  to  print 
the  truth,  Denoyer  said,  re¬ 
marking  that  most  of  the  under¬ 
ground  papers  had  been  critical 
of  the  government  from  the  day 
of  liberation. 

“There  are  many  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  who  do  not  like  the 
new  journalism,”  Denoyer  said. 
His  paper  is  the  one  which  wa.s 
suspended  recently  after  a  run- 
in  with  the  censors,  but  pub¬ 
lication  was  resumed  when  the 
rest  of  the  press  protested  ve¬ 
hemently.  Right  away  France- 
Soir  tore  into  the  government’s 
newsprint  allocations,  charging: 
“They  cannot  suppress  the 
newspapers,  so  they  cut  them 
down.” 

Big  Business  Scorned 

Almost  in  unison  with  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  Pierre  Benard  in 
France-Soir  that  powerful  in¬ 
terests  wished  the  death  of  the 
French  press.  Denoyer  said: 
“We  want  no  control  .  .  .  nei¬ 
ther  by  Government  nor  Big 
Business.” 

A  cooperative  press  agency  is 
being  evolved,  on  the  lines  of 
the  Associated  Press  in  the  U.  S., 
Denoyer  said,  as  one  of  the  first 
measures  toward  establishing 
free  information.  The  main 
problem  now  is  to  cover  as 
much  of  the  news  of  France,  and 
the  world,  as  is  possible  in  the 
space  of  the  reduced  format. 

Instead  of  making  a  great 
splash  in  the  French  papers,  the 
recent  remarks  of  Frederick  C. 
Crawford,  former  president  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  received  scant 
treatment  due  to  the  space  lim¬ 
itations.  Most  of  the  papers,  the 
French  writers  said,  merely 
printed  excerpts  from  reports 
of  what  the  U.  S.  press  had  said 
about  Mr.  Crawford. 

“We  have  not  come  to  Craw- 
fordize,”  Denoyer  explained. 
“We  intend  to  tell  the  people 
of  France  the  truth  about  Amer¬ 
ica’s  help  in  the  war.” 

The  business  of  advertising, 
when  it  is  possible  under  news¬ 
print  quotas,  will  be  entirely 
separate  from  the  news-gather¬ 
ing  end  in  the  new  press.  De¬ 
noyer  said.  The  papers  today 
make  some  profit,  or  at  least 
they  did  before  the  government 
curtailment  decree  brought  a 
reduction  in  price  from  two 
francs  to  one  franc  fifty  cen¬ 
times,  but  none  can  bo^t  the 
wealth  of  .some  of  the  pre-war 


Mme.  Benichon 


journals  which  received  adver¬ 
tising  favors  for  editorial  sup¬ 
port. 

“It  has  been  very  easy  for 
our  newspapers  to  make  their 
way  .  .  ,  thanks  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans,”  remarked  one  of  the 
group.  He  explained  that  just 
before  the  Allies  came,  the  Na¬ 
zis  decided  to  “pay  off”  the  col¬ 
laborationist  writers  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  they  did  it  by  boost¬ 
ing  the  price  of  papers.  The 
underground  press  retained  the 
new  price  basis  after  the  libera¬ 
tion. 

Appeal  ior  Armament 

The  two  principal  aims  of 
their  visit,  the  writers  said,  are 
to  tell  their  readers  all  they  can 
print  about  America  and  to  win 
support  for  their  plea  for  arma¬ 
ment  so  the  poilus  can  go  up  to 
the  front  and  fight  for  their 
homeland.  “Our  men,”  they 
said,  “are  humiliated  by  the  fact 
that  foreigners  are  fighting  for 
France.” 

And  they  would  all  like  very 
much  to  see  American  newspa¬ 
per  plants. 

“It  is  very  important,”  said 
Mme.  Benichon,  “that  we  should 
know  how  to  publish  good  news¬ 
papers.” 

Little  Mme.  de  Tizac,  who 
wears  the  red  rosette  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honor  for  her  report¬ 
ing  of  the  Spanish  civil  war  in 
leftist  journals,  is  anxious  to 
compare  the  implements  of  the 
American  press  with  the  impro- 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

In  1944  The  Sun’s  Total  Ad¬ 
vertising  volume  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  New 
York  newspaper  —  evening,  | 
morning  or  Sunday.  The  Sun 
has  led  all  other  New  York 
evening  newspapers  in  Total 
Advertising  for  20  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 


New  Yoric 


vised  machinery  which  she,  :  - 
fugitive  from  the  Gestapo  witf 
a  price  on  her  gray  head,  hjc 
to  cart  from  hiding  place  to  hid 
ing  place  while  others  of  tht 
courageous  corps  were  beins 
seized  and  taken  to  Gemuny 
for  punishment. 

■ 

Memorial  Fund 
For  W.  A.  White  Mounts  i 

Fay  N.  Seaton,  publisher  n:‘i 
the  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Meicur;  j 
Chronicle  and  secretary-treasf 
urer  of  the  William  Allen  Whit- 1 
Foundation,  has  announced  that 
subscriptions  totaling  $27,()()o[ 
had  already  been  received  from] 
members  of  the  $1,000  club  oM 
ganized  to  obtain  funds  for  thej 
memorial  planned  by  the  foun  t 
dation.  He  added  that  Chancel- 1 
lor  Deane  W.  Malott  of  the  Uni-i 
versity  of  Kansas  is  canvassing  j 
alumni  and  that  Roy  Roberts  ■ 
managing  editor  of  the  Kaniu] 
City  Star,  is  directing  a  survey! 
of  the  400  members  of  the  Ameri 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Bdi-i 
tors. 

The  Kansas  Press  Association, 
meeting  Jan.  12  in  Wichita, 
adopted  a  resolution  backing 
the  Foundation’s  efforts.  Holla 
Clymer,  explaining  the  project 
at  the  association  meeting,  toU 
the  editors  that  Kansans  are 
asked  to  contribute  $100,000  and 
that  another  $100,000  would  be 
raised  from  sources  outside  the 
state.  The  people  of  Emporia. 
Kan.,  have  pledged  an  additional 
$50,000  for  projects  in  the  famed 
editor’s  home  town. 
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“/  wish  it  were  as  easy  to  pick  the  ri^ht  newspaper 

in  every  city  as  it  is  in  Cincinnati** 

The  most  interesting  newspaper  in  Cincinnati.  Young!  (For  all 
its  104  years! )  Vigorous.  On  its  toes.  Looking  ahead.  Packed  with 
more  features,  better  features.  Crisp,  easy-to-read  news  editing. 
The  Enquirer  is  geared — and  we  mean  high  gear — to  reflect  and 
appeal  to  the  solid,  substantial,  thinking  citizens  of  this  solid  market. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 

ID  I  TOR  A  PUILISHER  for  Janaory  20,  1945 


SOLID  CIMCIMMATI  READS 
THE  CIWCININIATI  EWQUIRER 


War  Coverage 
A  Heheorsar 
For  Liberation 

A  job  of  news  coverage  for 
which  reporting  the  war  has 
been  mere  rehearsal  is  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  lib¬ 
eration  and  re¬ 
construction  of 
Europe,  reports 
Robert  L.  Frey, 
assistant  to  the 
president  of 
United  Press, 
just  returned 
from  London 
and  the  Western 
front. 

The  stature  of 
the  forthcoming 
job  reveals  it¬ 
self,  he  said,  in 
the  civil  war  in  Greece,  the  re¬ 
cent  disturbances  in  Belgium, 
the  Polish  question,  the  Jugoslav 
regency  dispute  —  situations  so 
complicated  but  withal  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  future  peace  of 
the  world  as  to  make  the  task 
of  reporting  them  unusually  dif¬ 
ficult  and  responsible. 

By  comparison  the  approach 
to  battlefront  news  is  a  simple 
and  straightforward  avenue,  de¬ 
clared  Frey. 

“Political  developments  in  Eu¬ 
rope  will  present  new  and  un¬ 
familiar  problems,  each  with  a 
long  and  complicated  back¬ 
ground  and  each  made  more  dif¬ 
ficult  by  the  years  of  enemy  oc¬ 
cupation  during  which  the  inter¬ 
national  situations  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  occupied  countries  were 
blacked  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Judgment  Needed 

“The  economic  and  political 
struggles  accompanying  their  re¬ 
birth  are  many-faceted,  there 
are  many  sides  to  the  questions 
involved,  and  on  the  choice  of 
the  right  one  may  depend  the 
stability  of  the  peace. 

“Mature  judgment,  care  and 
experience  are  needed  by  the  re¬ 
porter  digging  through  the  con¬ 
flicting  views  seeking  the  hard 
facts  in  each  case.” 

American  public  opinion  will 
largely  be  determine  by  what 
American  correspondents  write 
from  these  countries,  Frey  said. 

“The  responsibility  of  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  is  tremen¬ 
dous  because  it  is  on  their 
stories  that  the  people  at  home 
build  their  estimate  and  their 
attitude  toward  these  strange 
and  disquieting  flare-ups  in 
countries  where  we  have  just 
spent  so  much  blood  and  toil 
clearing  out  the  enemy,"  he  said. 
“And  that  public  opinion  in  turn 
is  the  backdrop  against  which 
the  great  decisions  on  this  coun¬ 
try’s  foreign  policy  are  going  to 
have  to  be  taken. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  su¬ 
perb  job  American  correspon¬ 
dents  have  done  in  covering  this 
war  is  just  a  rehearsal  for  the 
even  more  difficult  and  delicate 
task  that  lies  ahead  in  covering 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe.” 

Frey,  who  went  to  Europe 
Aug.  17  and  a  month  later  found 
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himself  as  an  observer  in  an  un¬ 
armed  American  plane  flying 
over  Eindhoven,  Holland,  with 
the  Allied  1st  Airborne  Army, 
received  what  he  believes  to  be 


Skorl  Dak  e6 


paper,  but  rather  in  a  letter  - 
to  the  Bank  of  America:  “Wt 
have  this  date  received  the  en¬ 
closed  letter  written  in  Mexican. 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  have 


trination  courses  on  record. 

“A  guy  handed  me  a  para¬ 
chute  and  said,  ‘If  anything  hap¬ 
pens  just  pull  on  this  red  han¬ 
dle.  Don't  wait  to  count — just 
pull.’  The  reason  for  that  de¬ 


McLeish  Visions  Vast 
World  News  Net 

Atlantic  City,  Jan.  15— 


one  of  the  shortest  war  indoc-  HAVING  named  the  defendant  one  of  your  men  interrupt  same 

incorrectly  in  a  court  story,  and  send  us  the  interrupUon." 
the  Beatrice  (Neb.)  Sun  ex-  ■ 

plained:  “In  this  instance,  the 
editor  cannot  shift  the  blame 
to  a  reporter,  for  the  editor 
himself  went  newsgathering  at 

veloped  shortly  when  we  got  Archibald  MacLeish,  recently, 

over  Holland,"  said  Frey.  “We  n^rLn^*fir J  appointed  Assistant  SecreUi? 

new  et  only  500  feet."  KTSoSd/wT  I?''”’ 

■  '  ,  and  radio  communications  vital 

Printers,  Mailers  typographical  errors,  iore°the^31st  'anmiaf^^Stav 

^  ±  j  T  the  New  York  Sun  told  this  ,  ‘  a  annual  meeting  ; 

Granted  Increases  about  a  “hit-run”  lover  recent-  A^ociation  of  American  i 

Subject  to  approval  of  the  ly:  “He  brushed  off  the  nine  *  1 

Daily  Newspaper  Commission,  women  he  is  said  to  have  mar-  y 

Milwaukee  newspaper  printers  ried  with  a  sneer.”  peoples  to  P^P|®®  mod- 

and  Dallas  Times-Her aid  mailers  ■ 

have  been  granted  increases  by  ON  THE  bulletin  board  in  the  ^ 

local  arbitrators.  National  Press  Club  was  this  ik! 

The  day  hourly  scale  for  notice  for  a  chorus  rehearsal; 

Milwaukee  Journal  and  Mil-  “All  club  members  who  can  wotM  feel  each  other  s 

waukee  Sentinel  printers  was  sin  are  invited  to  join  up."  inf 

increased  to  the  limit  provided  -  ^ 

by  the  Little  Steel  formula,  but  BY  USING  a  machine  cap  head  cause  of  ^1  the  ® 
the  dollar  differentials  which  on  an  item  carrying  the  “By 

have  been  paid  for  workers  on  United  Press”  line  in  equal  size  ^onably  intelligent  o  ga  ration 

the  night  and  lobster  shifts  are  type,  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen 
to  be  maintained.  told  its  readers: 

In  the  Dallas  mailers  contract.  JAP  FORCES  DEFEATED 
the  rate  already  had  been  in-  BY  UNITED  PRESS 


of  the  world  for  peace  will 
work.” 

MacLeish  said  that  “modern 
electrical  communication  has 
created  in  fact  the  Parliament 


creased  above  that  allowable  ■ 

under  the  Little  Steel  formula.  AN  anatomical  feat  was  fore-  ^ 


but  a  further  increase  from  70.6  cast  by  this  headline  in  the 
cents  to  80  cents  an  hour  was  Waterbury  ( Conn. )  Republicans 


given  in  the  arbiter’s  award. 
June  1.  1944  was  made  the  ef¬ 
fective  date  to  provide  continu¬ 
ity  of  contractual  relations. 

At  Milwaukee,  the  typograph 


dreamed 

“Whether  we  like  it  or  not,” 
he  said,  “we  will  find  ourselves 
at  the  war’s  end  in  a  speaking, 
listening  net  of  international 

ON.  ANOTHER  subject,  the 


AOH  WOMEN’S  HEADS 
TO  BE  SEATED 


Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  re- 


ical  union  has  been  granted  its  ported:  “The  new  House  will 
demand  for  an  increase  for  the  have  nine  distaff  members, 
day  shift  from  $1,495  to  $1,541  Only  one  of  the  old  bloc  will 
per  hour,  exactly  15%  above  the  be  missing  —  pretty  Winifred 
scale  paid  Jan.  1.  1941.  The  new  Stanley  of  Buffalo.  Her  seat 
scales  were  made  retroactive  to  disappeared  in  the  New  York 
Aug.  8,  1944.  The  union’s  re-  redistricting, 
quest  for  an  increase  in  differ-  ■ 

ential  for  the  night  shift  of  4.5  NO  WONDER  the  face  of  the 
cent  an  hour  and  for  the  lob-  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  Observer 
ster  shift  of  approximately  6  was  red  when  it  reported  a 
cents  an  hour  was  denied.  The  rneeting  of  the  Women’s  Chris- 
new  rate  for  night  work  will  be  tian  Temperature  Union! 
$1.6477,  for  the  lobster  shift 


and  so  delicately  responsive  that 
a  whisper  anywhere  will  be 
heard  around  the  earth.” 


$1.7657. 


WE’RE  happy  to  report  this 
one  didn’t  appear  in  a  news- 


War  Production 
Theme  in  Michigan 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Jan.  15— Top 
Army,  Navy  and  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  leaders  have  re¬ 
quested  time  during  the  Fourth 
War  Conference  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Press  Association.  Jan.  26 
and  27.  to  present  Michigan’s  I 
new  urgency  program  in  war  I 
production.  Speakers  include 

Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  C.  Milton  fromtn*  Buffalo  Courier-Exprets  .  .  . 

Washington.  Maj.  Gen.  Rtmsell  influenced  by  constructive 

B.  Reynolds  of  Chicago,  Brig.  '  ,  ,  . 

Gen.  A.  B.  Quinton,  Jr.,  and  advertising  campaigns  in  the  daily 

Brig.  Gen.  W.  P.  Boatwright  ofgqd  Sunday  editions.  Write  for 
Detroit.  ... 

Newspaper  leaders  who  wilimap  showing  territory,  popola- 
speak  at  the  meeting  include  tion,  coverage,  etc. 

Linwood  I.  Noyes,  ANPA  presi¬ 
dent;  "  Larry  Allen,  Associated 
Press  war  correspondent;  Rob¬ 
ert  Frey,  United  Press  war  cor¬ 
respondent;  Upton  Close,  radio 
commentator,  and  Dr.  Gerald 
Wendt,  science  editor  of  Times. 

Theme  of  the  conference,  di¬ 
rected  by  Gene  Alleman,  man¬ 
ager,  is  “What  Can  Michigan 
Newspapers  Do  to  Help  Win  the 
War  in  1P45’”  I 


Buffalo 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 

Only  ASemfcig  and  Sunday 
>tewfp€W»r  In  BvtWo 


103,526 

Mot.  Population,  1940  Cmmo 

Moline-Rock  Island  ranks  vajj 
high  among  the  markets  moe 
likely  to  retain  their  present  gaiis 
through  the  postwar  years.  Wr 
workers  will  be  readily  absorbs 
by  the  expanding  implement  jm-l 
gram  here.  The  U.  S.  Depart^, 
of  Commerce  recently  predkWl 
that  farm  production  in  1946  vr. 
be  double  that  of  1940,  one  of  fc 
best  prfe-war  years. 

Yes,  Rock  Island-Moline  will  c^j 
finue  to  be  one  of  the  leadigl 
markets  in  the  100,000  class  .  • 
“a  good  market  to  advertise  is 
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TIME 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


PUBLISHED 


£1^  FROW  TIWi 

PUBWIBHCB  *  OPP'C* 


I  wonder  if  you  read  in  our  Letters 
column  not  so  long  ago  the  letter 
from  the  editors  of  the  Norwegian 
underground  newspaper  Kronnikenf 

It  told  how  they  were  translating 
and  reprinting  Time’s  stories  to  give 
thousands  of  loyal  Norwegians  just 
about  the  only  un-Goebbeled  news  of 
the  world  they  get  these  days — and 
it  started  me  thinking  about  some  of 
the  other  far  places  where  the  local 
papers  are  getting  news  from  TIME. 

For  Time  has  come  to  be  such  a 
truly  international  magazine  (now 
that  we  are  publishing  special  editions 
on  every  continent  except  Antarctica) 
that  stories  based  on  Time  are  appear¬ 
ing  in  such  unlikely  papers  as  Yi  Shih 
Poo  of  Chungking — En  Son  Dakika 
of  Turkey,  Min  Jtio  Jik  Pao  of  Nan¬ 
ning,  Le  Combattant  {Journal  Oficiel 
de  P Association  des  Anciens  Combat- 
tants  et  Victimes  de  la  Guerre  du 
Maroc)  published  in  Casablanca — 
and  even  in  papers  like  the  Berliner 
Borzen-Zeitung,  Neues  Wiener  Tag- 
blatt  and  the  Rheinische-Westfalische 
Zeitung  (which  pick  up  the  news  from 
Time’s  Stockholm  Edition  and  sneer 
at  the  truth  in  it). 

Probably  your  Chinese  and  your 
Turkish  and  your  German  are  about 
like  mine— but  I  thought  you  might 
be  interested  in  seeing  how  some  of 
these  stories  look. 

Cordially 


I  thought  you 

ht  be  interested 

these  snipped’® 

foreign  newspaper 

ioh  show  how  TIME 
ories  get  picked  up 

a  reprinted  in  al 
,rts  of  languages. 
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FCC  Plots  Future 
In  Whole  Radio  Field 

Subscription  Programs  Don't  Figure 
In  Allocations — Wallde-Tallde  Boosted 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON.  Jan  16— The 

future  of  high  -  frequency 
broadcasting  in  ail  its  present 
and  foreseeable  aspects  was 
plotted  today  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in 
an  exhaustive  report  which  in¬ 
cludes  die  following: 

1.  Postponement  by  non-ac¬ 
tion,  of  steps  to  bring  about  an 
audience  -  sponsored  broadcast¬ 
ing  system  from  which  adver¬ 
tising  would  be  deleted. 

2.  Shift  of  FM  (frequency 
modulation  i  to  a  new  band  which 
may  require  junking  of  most  of 
the  estimated  500,000  receiving 
sets  now  in  operation. 

3.  A  limited  start  on  commer¬ 
cial  television 

4.  Allocation  of  new  wave¬ 
lengths  for  relay  press  service 
and  encouragement  of  the  use 
of  walkie-talkie  sets  for  direct 
communication  between  scenes 
of  news  action  and  editorial  of¬ 
fices. 

5.  A  beginning  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  international  radio,  with 
a  recognition  of  its  great  sig¬ 
nificance  “both  with  respect  to 
United  States  policy  and  inter¬ 
national  amity,"  and  a  promise 
that  adequate  frequencies  will 
be  provided. 

"nie  report  was  based  on  two 
months  of  hearings  in  which 
FCC  accumulated  volumes  of 
testimony  and  hundreds  of  ex¬ 
hibits.  It  looks  to  the  post-war 
world  and  there  is  some  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  recommendations 
will  still  be  in  the  debate  stage 
when  that  era  is  reached.  The 
television  industry  is  expected 
to  ask  revision  of  the  plan  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  allocation 
of  a  larger  number  of  channels 
for  use  of  that  art.  And  the 
Frequency  Modulation  Broad¬ 
casters,  Inc.,  has  summoned  its 
members  to  a  meeting  to  decide 
what  stand  shall  be  taken. 

Argutnants  Sat  Fab.  14 

Anticipating  that  several  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  broadcast  industry 
will  be  anxious  to  extend  ad¬ 
vice,  FCC  will  hear  oral  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  report.  Feb.  lA 
An  order  has  been  entered  that 
those  desiring  to  be  heard  must 
notify  the  conunlssion  not  later 
than  Jan.  29,  and  briefs  must  be 
filed  by  Feb.  S. 

Prior  claims  of  war  agencies 
to  critical  materials  which  go 
into  the  production  of  radio 
equipment  will  delay  a  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  developments  ten¬ 
tatively  approved.  FCC  hinted 
that  situation  nmy  grow  more 
crucial  in  the  months  ahead 
rather  than  be  relieved,  but  ex¬ 
planation  was  made  that  the 
processes  of  planning  nuiy  be 
encouraged  by  announcement 
now  of  what  lies  ahead. 

Today’s  report  covers  only  the 
spectrum  from  2S  to  M.OOO 
megacycles.  A  second  report 


will  be  issued  soon  covering  al¬ 
locations  from  10  to  25  mega¬ 
cycles.  The  new  international 
broadcasting  assignments  will 
come  within  the  latter  group. 

FM  was  moved  from  42-50 
megacycle  space  to  84-102  mega¬ 
cycles  on  the  ground  that  sky- 
wave  interference  in  the  lower 
region  would  be  severe  enough 
to  impair  the  utility  of  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  to  such  an 
extent  that  its  full  development 
might  be  retarded.  Of  the  90 
channels  to  be  embraced,  20  will 
be  reserved  for  non-commercial 
educational  stations,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  70  for  commercial  use. 

The  commission  took  no  ac¬ 
tion  on  audience-sponsored  pro¬ 
grams  minus  advertising,  but 
said:  “If  this  service  proves 
technically  feasible  and  the 
commission  decides  to  license 
stations  of  this  type,  applicants 
will  be  permitted  to  apply  for 
channels  in  the  regular  FM 
commercial  band." 

Existing  FM  stations  will  not 
be  required  to  move  upward 
until  receivers  capable  of  tun¬ 
ing  in  the  new  wave  lengths  are 
generally  available.  The  cost  to 
the  public  will  not  be  great,  the 
commission  said,  pointing  out 
that  the  existing  500,000  sets  are 
principally  combination  sets  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  both  AM  and 
FM.  And  FCC  added  this  com¬ 
ment  by  way  of  consolation: 
“In  any  event,  the  existing  FM 
receivers  or  attachments  would 
become  partially  obsolete  if  the 
recommendations  of  the  FM  in¬ 
dustry  to  widen  the  band  were 
followed." 

Equipment  Convertible 

Broadcasting  equipment,  as 
distinguished  from  receiving 
sets,  will  suffer  little  as  a  result 
of  the  change.  Buildings,  tow¬ 
ers.  etc.,  are  convertible,  it  was 
explained.  Permittees  in  stand¬ 
ard  broadcasting  range  are  to 
be  given  preference  in  a  large 
porUon  of  the  area  to  be  opened 
up  to  FM. 

The  report  states  that  no  ad¬ 
ditional  frequencies  are  pro¬ 
posed  for  television  because  the 
space  now  assigned  borders  an 
area  required  for  government 
services.  Experimental  work  in 
the  field  of  color  pictures  and 
higher  definition  monochrome 
pictures  will  be  encouraged 
through  allocation  of  space  in 
the  idtra-hlgh  frequency  por¬ 
tion  of  the  spectrum.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  its  decision  to  promote 
television  in  its  present  assign¬ 
ments,  FCC  said: 

"TTie  commission  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  broadcast  service 
through  the  use  of  a  6-mega¬ 
cycle  channel  with  the  improve¬ 
ments  now  available  over  pre¬ 
war  developments  should  be 
abandoned  and  commercial  tele¬ 
vision  held  in  abeyance  until  a 


wide  channel  system  in  the 
udtra-high  frequencies  can  be 
developed  and  proven.  The  time 
which  may  elapse  before  a  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  developed  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  wider  channels  in  these 
ultra-high  frequencies  is  indefin¬ 
ite  and  primarily  dependent  up¬ 
on  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
industry  in  solving  the  technical 
problems  that  will  be  encoun¬ 
tered.” 

There  are  now  six  commer¬ 
cial  television  stations,  three  are 
under  construction,  and  three 
are  giving  limited  program  serv¬ 
ice:  100  applications  for  commer¬ 
cial  stations  are  on  file.  It  is 
estimated  that  7.000  receiving 
sets  are  in  use. 

Facsimile  Experimentation 

Experimentation  looking  to 
improved  facsimile  broadcasting 
was  invited  by  the  assignment 
of  a  new  band  between  470  and- 
480  megacycles.  Meanwhile  FM 
operators  may  combine  facsimile 
with  their  regular  programs,  but 
the  service  will  not  be  permitted 
to  be  carried  on  television  wave¬ 
lengths. 

Mobile  press,  the  commission 
promised,  will  be  discussed  in 
the  report  covering  the  area  be¬ 
low  25  megacycles,  no  request 
having  been  received  for  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  high  frequency 
band. 

Relay  press  service,  the  re¬ 
port  explained,  is  used  to  trans¬ 
mit  news  from  remote  points 
where  speed  is  desired  and 
where  other  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  do  not  exist.  At  the  time 
of  the  hearing  there  were  four 
licensees  of  relay  press  stations 
which  were  authorized  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  total  of  six  stations.  The 
report  continued: 

“From  information  in  the  rec¬ 
ord.  it  appears  that  stations  in 
this  class  have  been  operated 
very  little  in  the  past  several 
years.  However,  testimony  pre¬ 
sented  indicates  that  ’walkie- 
talkie'  type  equipment  recently 
developed  is  adaptable  to  this 
type  of  service  and  licensees  of 
relay  press  stations  plan  to  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  post-war  period 
with  this  type  of  equipment. 

Reloy  Preaa  Allocation 

“No  specific  new  proposals  for 
the  allocation  of  frequencies  for  ' 
use  of  relay  press  stations  were 
presented.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  small  amount  of  use  of 
the  frequencies  allocated  to 
these  stations  Justifies  the  con¬ 
tinued  allocation  of  the  11  fre¬ 
quencies  in  the  30-40  megacycle 
band.  In  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  service  furnished  by  relay 
press  radio  stations,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  frequencies  shared 
with  other  services  would  be 
suitable  for  the  requirements  of 
this  service. 

“The  proposed  allocation  plan 
for  the  relay  press  stations  in¬ 
volves  the  allocation  of  22  fre¬ 
quencies  in  the  25-28  megacycle 
band,  and  four  frequencies  in 
the  156-162  band,  these  frequen¬ 
cies  to  be  shared  with  pro¬ 
visional  and  motion  picture  sta¬ 
tions.  It  is  believed  that  any  of 
the  equipment  now  authorized 
for  operation  in  relay  press  sta¬ 
tions  can  readily  be  adapted  to 
work  on  specified  frequencies 
in  this  band;  therefore,  no  sub¬ 
stantial  economic  considerations 
are  Involved.  Furthermore,  in 


Circulation  Boom 
In  Switzerland 

Washington,  Jan.  18 — Untrou¬ 
bled  by  shortages  that  corns 
with  waging  a  war.  neutral 
Switzerland  now  has  the  great¬ 
est  per  capita  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  world,  accordlai 
to  data  that  have  reached  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Although  Switzerland's  p(q;ni- 
lation  is  only  4,000,000,  the  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  its  3,000 
newspapers  and  periodicals  runt 
between  395,000,000  and  405,000,- 
000  copies  annually,  exclusive 
of  di^ribution  by  carriers, 
stands,  and  other  vendors.  Salm 
by  stands  at  railway  stations  in¬ 
creased  from  4,000,000  in  1038 
to  7.000.000  in  1943. 

view  of  the  nature  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  provided  by  these  stations, 
it  appears  feasible  to  share 
these  channels  with  other  serv¬ 
ices  when  the  other  services 
sharing  the  frequencies  are  used 
intermittently  and  from  remote 
areas  as  is  tae  case  with  relay 
press  .stations." 

In  its  264  mimeographed 
pages,  the  commission’s  report 
deals  with  numerous  other  sub¬ 
jects  including  coastal  and  ship 
services,  marine  relay  services, 
fixed  public  services  in  Alaska, 
aviation  radio,  amateur  radio, 
police  and  fire  radio,  forestry 
and  conservation  radio,  speciid 
.services  for  transit  companies 
and  utilities,  railroad  radio  serv¬ 
ice.  citizens'  walkie-talkie,  and 
rural  uses. 


**No  postwar 
migration 


R.  S.  Platt 
Adr.  Hsr. 
Main  Line  Time* 


"Here  on  the  Main  Line,  rich 
suburban  area,  we  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  any  poetwar  migra¬ 
tion.  We  didn’t  have  any  influx 
of  war  workers  or  transients  In 
the  first  place — so  no  readers 
of  the  Main  Line  Times  or  buy¬ 
ers  of  your  goods  are  going  to 
move  away.  This  area  Is  strictly 
residential — the  home  towns  at 
better-than-average  folks  who 
have  money  to  spend  at  AUj 
times  and  spend  a  very  large 
percentage  of  It  right  In  their 
own  backyard.  They  only  go  to 
the  city  when  they  absolutely 
have  to.  Why  not  get  first  crack 
at  them  right  at  home?  Tell 
them  about  your  products  In 
the  Main  Line  Times. 

"We  publish  three  newspapers, 
the  Main  Line  Times,  the  Up¬ 
per  Darby  News  and  the  Oer- 
m  a  n  t  o  w  n  Courier.  Together 
they  give  you  over  160,000  read¬ 
ers.  NOTE:  Bargain  rates  when 
you  buy  all  three." 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspaper*,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Pheee  Creiaweed  6080 
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The  Greater  Part  of  It  Is  Hidden  from  View 


IN  ONE  respect,  the  service  whicli  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  renders  the  American  public  is  like  an  iceberg — 
the  greater  part  is  not  apparent  on  the  surface. 

We  can  appreciate  the  value  of  the  billions  in  benefits 
which  insurance  has  paid  to  widows,  children  and  to 
policyholders  themselves  in  their  years  of  retirement  or 
times  of  financial  stress.  We  can  understand  what 
money  paid  under  Fire  policies  means  to  the  owners 
of  burned  property;  how  valuable  Liability  insuranc-e 
is  to  the  man  who  is  facing  a  damage  claim;  what  a 
relief  from  worry  Accident  insurance  lienefits  afford  an 
injured  man. 

But  these  visible  benefits  of  insurance,  great  as  they 
are,  are  only  tlie  smaller  part  of  the  great  work  that 
insurance  is  doing. 

How  many  homes  would  be  built  if  Fire  insuranc'e 
were  not  there  to  assure  the  mortgagor  that  the  loan 
would  be  safe  even  if  the  house  were  destroyed  by  fire? 
Only  the  man  w^o  had  saved  the  full  price  of  his  home 
could  buy  or  build,  if  Fire  insurance  were  not  available. 

How  many  prudent  men  would  dare  own  automo¬ 


biles  if  there  were  no  way  of  insuring  the  liability  that 
comes  with  the  car? 

Would  the  father  of  a  family  dare  to  spend  much  of 
his  income  for  anything  other  than  essentials,  until  he 
had  saved  a  substantial  sum  of  money,  if  he  couldn't 
create  immediately,  by  means  of  Life  insurance,  a  sum 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  his  family  in  case  of  his  death? 

Would  Americans  have  been  willing  to  take  the 
constructive  business  risks  that  ha\’e  made  tins  country 
great,  if  they  aLso  had  to  carry  the  many  dangerous  and 
costly  {)ersonal  risks  that  insurance  now  carries  for 
them? 

Enabling  us  to  build  or  buy  our  homes  liefore  we 
have  accumulated  the  full  pundiase  price;  permitting 
us  to  own  automobiles  without  courting  bankruptcy; 
freeing  business  men  from  the  financial  burdens  of  such 
risks  as  death,  accidental  injury,  fire,  burglar\'  or  lia¬ 
bility  so  that  they  can  afford  to  assume  constructive 
business  risks  that  build  their  fortunes  and  develop  the 
country — these  are  the  hidden  ser^^ces  of  insurance — 
the  part  of  the  icel)erg  that  is  hidden  from  view. 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARTFORD.  CONNECTICUT 
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Remember  Duffy's  Malt 
Ads  40  Years  Ago? 

Walter  Pfaffenberger  Recalls  Some 
Bell  Ringers  of  the  1905  Era 


ADVERTISING  men  whose  ex¬ 
perience  takes  them  back  to 
the  turn  of  the  century  may  be¬ 
come  a  trifle  nostalgic  if  some 
of  the  “good  old  names"  in  news¬ 
paper  ads  are  recalled  to  mind 
today.  Such  is  the  feeling 
gained  in  sharing  the  special 
volume  entitled  “Remember  .  . 
prepared  by  Walter  G.  Pfaffen¬ 
berger,  Lot  Angeles  Times  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

On  occasion  of  the  40th  anni¬ 
versary  of  William  T.  Cresmer's 
joining  the  publishers  represen¬ 
tative  Arm  of  Williams.  Law¬ 
rence  &  Cresmer,  Mr.  Pfaffen¬ 
berger  dug  into  the  back  flies  of 
the  Times  and  came  up  with  a 
rare  collection  of  old-time  ads 
of  the  early  1900  vintage.  Cou¬ 
pled  with  ^e  ads  were  the  hu¬ 
morous  remarks  of  the  collector 
in  viewing  them  in  retrospect 
with  Mr.  Cresmer,  who  joined 
the  representatives’  Arm  on  Jan. 
1.  1905  as  Chicago  manager,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  Fresno  (Cal.) 
Democrot. 

“Who  paid  the  lunch  check  in 
those  days  of  40  years  ago?” 
asked  Mr.  Pfaffenberger.  “Good 
old  Duffy’s  Malt  Whiskey  was 
one  of  them.  Through  fat  years 
and  lean  years  you  could  always 
depend  on  the  Duffy  Khedule 
to  sweeten  the  volume.  Many’s 
the  Parson  and  WCTU  dowager 
who  had  a  secret  cache  of  good 
old  Duffy’s  Malt  ‘prescribed’  by 
a  wise  and  understanding  physi¬ 
cian  to  lighten  their  heart  and 
warm  their  soul!” 

Billiards  and  Soap 

Another  page  reproduced  an 
Ivory  Soap  ad,  showing  two 
ladies  and  a  gentleman  playing 
pocket  billiards  at  home,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  a  thick  suds  of  Ivory 
Soap  will  make  furniture  bright 
again.  Comment: 

“My  my,  how  things  have 
changed!  Forty  years  ago  Ivory 
Soap  helped  in  no  small  measure 
to  build  the  incipient  fortunes  of 
the  Special  Reps.  ‘It  Floats’  was 
sweet  music  to  newspapers  and 
Reps  alike.  But  that  was  before 
‘Soap  Operas’  were  even  thought 
of.  Now  Ivory  has  a  new  love. 
It  still  ‘floats’ — but  over  the  air!” 

A  1904  model  of  a  Pierce  Great 
Arrow  brought  this  bit  of  recol¬ 
lection  from  Pfaffenberger:  “In 
present-day  parlance  it  was  a 
real  ‘lulu.’  No  wonder  horses 
jumped  their  traces  in  a  frantic 
effort  to  part  company  with  this 
noisy  four-cylinder,  hand- 
cranked  puddle  jumper.  Ihe 
advent  of  automobile  advertising 
marked  the  decline  of  patent 
medicine  as  the  main  source  of 
revenue  in  the  natimial  fleld.” 

Good  old  Danderine  was  de- 
aeribed  as  the  “sugar  daddy”  of 
many  a  special  representative  40 
years  ago.  ’There  were  others, 
too,  like  Castoria,  Lydia  Pink- 
ham,  Poruna,  Dr.  Pierce’s  World 
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Dispensary,  Hostetler’s  Stomach 
Bitters,  Carter’s  Little  Liver 
Pills,  Warner’s  Safe  Cure, 
Postum,  Santol  Midy,  Lash’s  Bit¬ 
ters,  Syrup  of  Figs,  Royal,  K.  C., 
and  Donnell’s  Baking  Powders, 
Sozodont  Tooth  Powder,  Hyomei, 
Dr.  Felix  Gourand’s  Oriental 
Cream.  Liquozone,  Jap  Rose 
Soap,  and  others,  many  of  them 
now  dead  as  a  dodo  bird. 

’The  Union  Paciflc  advertised 
a  double  berth  from  Los  Angeles 
to  Chicago  for  $7  .  Remarked 
Pfaffenberger :  “Seven  dollars 
for  a  double  berth  to  Chicago 
and  it  took  66  hours  for  the  trip. 
Ye  Gods,  what  suckers  we  are 
today!  Our  fast  trains  now  make 
it  in  39  hours  and  we  pay  25 
bucks  for  a  roomette  for  two 
nights.  No  wonder  grandpas  and 
grandmas  like  to  recall  the  ‘good 
old  days.’  We  certainly  got  a  lot 
for  our  money — if  we  had  any!” 

Another  ad  featured  a  quart 
of  Warner’s  whiskey  for  75  cents, 
and  10-year-old  stuff  at  that 
“Too  bad  we  didn’t  lay  in  a 
lifetime  supply,”  lamented  the 
commentator.  There  is  also  the 
men’s  clothing  store  ad.  offering 
men’s  suits  for  $15.  “Buttock- 
revealing  coat,  peg-top  trousers 
and  an  iron  hat — and  don’t  forget 
the  necktie  which  all  clothiers 
threw  in  with  the  suit  in  the 
good  old  days.’ 

■ 

Newspaper  Wins  Suit 
On  Ad  Classification 

A  three  -  man,  three  -  woman 
jury  in  Municipal  Court.  New 
York  City,  sustained  the  New 
York  Post  this  week  in  the 
right  to  subject  a  retail  store’s 
copy  to  a  higher  than  contract 
rate  when  it  includes  a  radio 
station  announcement. 

Just  before  expiration  of  its 
10,000-line  retail  contract  with 
the  Post,  the  Kitty  Kelly  Shoe 
Corp.  submitted  copy  containing 
a  plug  for  a  program  on  a  radio 
station  whose  call  letters  were 
given.  ’The  newspaper’s  adver¬ 
tising  department  ruled  it  was 
acceptable  only  at  the  open  rate 
in  the  radio  classiflcation.  The 
advertiser  alleged  a  breach  of 
contract  and  the  case  was  tried 
before  Justice  Margaret  Burnet 
for  two  days. 

Lawyers  said  the  question  had 
not  been  explored  before  in  the 
courts.  The  jury’s  verdict,  they 
said,  upheld  the  right  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  designate  the  classifl¬ 
cation  of  copy.  ’The  ^oe  Arm 
indicated  the  case  would  be 
taken  to  higher  courts. 

■ 

Elected  to  4-A 

Simons-Michelson  Co.,  Detroit 
advertising  agency,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 


Special  Annoanceraent 

Pierce  Great  Arrow  Cars.! 

.  l.trWtLI.V.N  II  JOHK.SUil  . 

Lost  word  in  luxury  motor  cars — 
dots,  1904. 

Bigger  Ad  Year 
Seen  in  Canada 

Montreal,  Jan.  15 — The  week¬ 
ly  trade  newspaper  Marketing, 
in  its  annual  forecast  number, 
predicts  that '“national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Canada  during  1945  will 
show  a  substantial  increase  over 
the  past  year,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  surpass  any  previous  war¬ 
time  year  in  expenditures  with 
practically  all  media  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  additional  volume.” 

The  paper  said  the  prediction 
was  based  on  an  extensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  Canada’s  leading  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“The  survey  indicates  that  a 
considerable  number  of  adver¬ 
tisers  plan  to  increase  their 
1945  appropriations,  some  by 
very  considerable  margins,  many 
spending  approximately  the 
same  and  none  planning  to 
spend  less,”  the  paper  said. 

Newspapers  and  direct  mail 
would  receive  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  larger  outlays  while 
farm  papers  would  show  in¬ 
creased  volume  as  well  as  mag¬ 
azines.  radio,  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  posters,  street-car  cards 
and  sound  Alms. 

■ 

Calls  for  Advertising 
Of  Ideas  in  Post-war 

Detroit,  Jan.  15 — Advertising 
in  this  changing  world  should 
be  used  not  only  to  promote  the 
sale  of  a  can  of  beans,  but  also 
to  assure  the  continuing  right  to  ^ 
be  able  to  do  so. 

’This  was  the  theme  of  a 
speech  delivered  here  last  week  ${ 
by  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,  ^ 
International  News  Service  'U 
writer,  before  the  Detroit  Ad-  M 
craft  Club.  M 

“In  the  coming  post-war  com-  M 
petition,”  Mr.  Rukeyser  de-  ,  v 
dared,  “there  will  be  a  compe- 
tition  in  the  realm  of  ideas, 
ideologies,  and  public  policies  As  ^ 
well  as  in  products.  Advertis-  W 
ing,  which  is  selling  through  the  ^ 
printed  word,  will  thus  have  ^ 
new  cultural  uses.  It  should  be  ^ 
remembered  that  salesmanship  ^ 
is  the  art  of  inducing  the  other 
fellow  to  behave  in  the  manner 
that  you  desire.” 


AFA  Urged  to  Help 
Disabled  Veterans 

In  a  plea  for  the  advertising 
business  to  assume  leadership  in 
the  responsibility  for  helping  re¬ 
turned  disabled  veterans  to  at¬ 
tain  a  readjustment  to  civilian 
life,  the  Women’s  Advertising 
Club  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  this 
week  requested  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  for  lecture  courses,  ad¬ 
vertising  classes  and  vocational 
guidance  committees,  to  be  set 
up  by  AFA  clubs  all  over  the 
country  and  made  available  to 
heads  of  Army  Reconditioning 
Centers. 

The  club  also  called  for  a  na¬ 
tional  survey  of  the  advertising 
profession  with  a  view  toward 
job  placement  for  the  disabled 
veteran. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  at  a 
recent  series  of  lectures  on  “Jobs 
in  Advertising”  given  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  at  the  convales¬ 
cent  section  of  the  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital  in  Washington, 
mori  than  157c  of  the  men  pres¬ 
ent  wanted  advertising  coursei 

The  club  is  cooperating  with 
Army  officials  at  Reed  Hospital 
in  setting  up  classes  as  well  u 
a  series  of  lectures  on  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  a  vocational  guidance 
board  whose  pames  will  be  made 
available  to  the  hospital  as  well 
as  to  all  of  the  existing  agencies 
to  whom  the  discharged  service 
men  may  appeal  for  assistance 
in  job  placement.  Donald  Ber 
nard,  advertising  director  of  the 
Washington  Post,  is  a  member  of 
the  consulting  committee. 


PRINT  IT 
IN  THE  WEST 

Don’t  risk  delay:  on  shipping 
printed  material  to  the  West . . . 
send  us  the  copy,  mats  or  plates 
for  newspaper  circulars,  advertis¬ 
ing  material,  western  editions. 
We  print  and  ship  fast.  Black  or 
colors  on  newsprint.  Fast,  mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  Write  or  wire  for 
samples  and  prices. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

Publislicrt,  Inc. 

Kafarjr  Prhthf  Sgeeielhts 
2621  W.  54th  StTMt 
Los  Angolos  43,  Calif. 
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WHERE'S  THE  MEAT? 


The  other  day  the  American  Meat  Institute  got  a  letter  from  an 
American  citizen  asking  a  direct  question.  The  letter  says : 


**Who  is  getting  all  those  steaks?  Certainly 
we  are  not  getting  them  at  home.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  my  friends  at  the  front,  they  are  not 
getting  them,  either.** 


The  answer  is: 


Mighty  few  of  those  steaks  are  going  to  the 
front  lines. 

The  greatett  quartermaster  corps  in  the 
world  can't  serve  charcoal-broiled  steaks 
in  foxholes,  or  pork  tenderloins  on  a 
beachhead. 


This  is  a  war  of  movement,  and  soldiers  on  the 
move — in  tanks,  in  planes,  in  trucks,  or  on 
foot — naturally  get  concentrated,  easily  trans¬ 
ported  rations  that  do  not  require  refrigeration. 

Even  in  peacetimes,  there  never  were  enough 
choice  steaks  in  this  country  to  go  around. 


GREATEST 
GOVERNMENT 
NEEDS 
IN  HISTORY 


Now  the  government  has  stepped  up  its  pur¬ 
chase  of  all  meats.  Out  of  a  decreasing  supply, 
it  is  getting  about  one -third  of  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  meat-packing  industry . . .  nearly 
half  of  the  choice  cuts. 


Where  do  those  choice  cuts  go?  Who  gets 
them? 


They  are  going  to  our  fighting  forces  be¬ 
hind  the  lines  ...to  established  army  and 
navy  bases,  to  military  rest  homes,  to 
training  centers,  to  military  and  naval 
hospitals,  and  onto  ships  with  refrigera¬ 
tion  facilities. 

Under  war  conditions  three  times  as  much 


meat  per  fighter  must  be  available  as  he  ate  as 
a  civilian.  Why?  War  destroys  some.  Some 
must  be  left  behind.  Some  must  be  ready  at 
destinations.  Meat  and  plenty  of  it  is  a  must 
in  fighters’  diets. 

Your  meat  industry’s  job  is  to  prepare  good 
meat  for  our  fighters,  whether  it’s  C  rations 
for  a  tank  crew,  steaks  for  the  men  in  a  sub¬ 
marine  or  on  a  warship,  or  chops  for  chow  in  a 
rest  camp.  Who  would  question  their  needs  at 
a  time  like  this? 

What  About  Civilians? 

In  the  weeks  to  come  civilians  should,  ac¬ 
cording  to  government  estimates  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  have  an  average  of 
slightly  less  than  piounds  of  meat  p>er 
week — rationed  and  unrationedi  This 
compares  with  somewhat 
more  than  3  p>ounds  p>er 
week  p>er  pierson  during  the 
corresponding  weeks  of 
1944. 

How  can  you  manage?  Make  the  most  of 
the  meat  you  get.  Learn  how  to  serve  more 
meat  meals  with  less.  Serve  it  with  other  good 
foods  to  “extend”  its  flavor.  Then  you  can 
keep  the  fine  flavor  and  good  nutrition  of  meat 
on  the  table  regularly. 

Remember — regardless  of  cut  or  kind,  price 
or  p>oints,  meat  is  a  yardstick  of  protein  foods, 
because  meat  measures  up  to  every  protein  need. 


Thia  Sami  mamna  that  mtl  nutritional  atata~ 
mentj  mada  in  thia  adrartiaamant  ara  no- 
captabla  to  tha  Council  on  Fooda  and  Nutria 
tion  of  tha  Amarican  Madica!  Aaaociation. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Hemdaamrtrrs,  Ckiaagm  —  Mamkars  tkrmmgkmmt  ika  U.  5L 


Laugh  with  “The  Life  of  Riley"  starring  William  Bendix  every  Sunday  night.  Blue  Network  stations. 
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12%  of  lo^a 
Papers  Suspend 
In  War  Period 

Twelve  per  cent  of  all  news¬ 
papers — daily  and  weekly — in 
Iowa  have  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  since  Pearl  Harbor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annual  report 
of  Wilbur  Schramm,  director  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism.  By  the 
end  of  1945,  barring  unexpected 
new  demands  for  men  or  ma¬ 
terials.  the  newst>apers  should 
be  past  the  worst  of  their  war¬ 
time  troubles,  he  stated. 

“One  of  the  brightest  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  history  of  Iowa  jour¬ 
nalism  will  be  the  story  of  how 
lowans  rallied  to  keep  the 
newspapers  going  during  the 
first  three  years  of  this  war,” 
stated  Schramm  in  his  report. 
“In  many  a  shop,  these  last 
years,  one  man  has  done  the 
work  of  two  or  three,  laboring 
often  beyond  the  age  of  re¬ 
tirement  and  always  past  the 
hours  of  leisure.  Wives  have 
stepped  into  the  job  from  which 
their  husbands  were  called  to 
service.” 

Discussing  trends  in  journal¬ 
ism,  Schramm  touched  on  two 
of  interest  to  the  university 
and  the  journalism  school: 
“One  is  the  growing  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  world  cannot  long 
remain  at  peace  without  free¬ 
dom  of  news  at  the  source  and 
freedom  to  transmit  news.  Out 
of  this  have  come  such  efforts 
to  define  and  effectuate  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  as  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  case,  the  Luce  com¬ 
mission,  and  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
traveling  committee. 

“The  other  is  the  increasing 
effort,  jointly  by  the'  profession 
and  the  universities,  to  rethink 
the  ends  and  means  of  teaching 
journalism.  The  National  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Professional  Education 
for  Journalism,  to  give  one  ex¬ 
ample,  is  planning  toward  a 
better  way  of  accrediting  schools 
of  journalism.  Anoth^  straw  in 
the  wind  is  the  forming  of  a 
new  National  Council  on  Radio 
Journalism,  on  which,  as  also 
on  the  other  council,  this  school 
is  represented.” 

The  director  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  school  should 
become  more  closely  integrated 
with  the  rest  of  the  university. 
“The  post-war  needs  of  journal¬ 
ism  are  likely,  more  than  ever 
before,  to  be  for  men  with 
breadth  and  depth  of  educa¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “Some  of  the 
most  valuable  coiu’ses  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  to  name  only  a  few.  are 
likely  to  be  courses  in  politics, 
economics,  psychology  and  for¬ 
eign  language.” 

He  also  advocated  that  the 
.school  have  a  television  lab¬ 
oratory  and  likewise  should  add 
facsimile  printing  equipment  as 
soon  as  materials  can  be  had. 

The  question  marks  on  the 
horizon  of  journalism,  he  said, 
are  the  new  electronic  devices 
for  communicating  news.  “FM 
will  make  little  change  in  the 
handling  of  news,”  he  remarked, 
“except  to  multiply  the  number 
of  stations  and  consequently  the 


need  for  news  editors  and  news¬ 
casters.  Television  will  have  a 
great  effect  on  spot  news  and 
advertising.  ...  No  one  knows 
exactly  how  to  harness  the  news 
and  advertising  potentialities  of 
facsimile,  but  some  publishers 
bravely  say  that  they  expect  to 
deliver  their  papers,  15  years 
from  now,  entirely  by  fac¬ 
simile.” 

■ 

PNPA  Restricts  Meet 
To  Business  Sessions 

Harrisburg.  Pa..  Jan.  18  — 
About  300  newspaper  executives 
are  expected  to  meet  here  Jan. 
26  and  27  during  a  business- 
minded  annual  convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

PNPA  headquarters  said  the 
meeting  would  be  confined  pri¬ 
marily  to  forum  and  round-table 
discussions  touching  upon  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  phases.  Also  slated  for 
serious  consideration  was  the 
relationship  of  newspapers  and 
frequency  modulation  and  the 
newspaper’s  role  in  the  war 
effort.  . 

William  N.  Hardy,  manager, 
said  two  general  sessions  had 
been  scheduled,  during  which 
officers  will  be  elected,  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted,  and  winners  of 
the  typographical  contest  an¬ 
nounced. 

Speakers  include  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Gov.  Edward  Martin: 
Robert  McLean,  co-publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
president  of  the  Associated 
Press;  Jame.s  F.  Jae.  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  president  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association:  Henry  W. 
Manz.  business  manager  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times  and  presi¬ 
dent.  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association:  Col.  J. 
Hale  Steinman.  of  the  Lancaster 
Newspaper,  Inc.,  and  director 
of  the  War  Production  Board’s 
Printing  &  Publishing  Division: 
George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  special  standing  com¬ 
mittee  on  labor  relations. 

■ 

Connecticut  Writers 
Honor  Sports  Figures 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  15 — 
Babe  Ruth  was  voted  the  out¬ 
standing  athlete  of  the  past  25 
years  by  the  Connecticut  Sports 
Writers  Alliance,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  last  week.  A 
plaque  will  be  presented  to  him 
at  the  Gold  Key  Award  dinner 
in  New  Haven  Jan.  29.  Dan 
Parker,  sports  editor  of  the  New 
York  Mirror,  will  receive  a  gold 
key. 

The  sports  writers  are  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  appearance  of  many 
outstanding  personalities  in  the 
world  of  sports  and  hope  to 
have  present  Orlo  Robertson, 
general  sports  editor  of  AP. 

Dan  Mulvey,  sports  editor  of 
the  New  Haven  Register  will  act 
as  toastmaster.  The  gold  keys 
will  be  presented  by  Art  Mc- 
Ginley,  sports  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  Frank  Keyes  of 
the  Hartford  Courant  and  John 
Cluney  of  the  Waterbury  Demo¬ 
crat.  The  plaque  to  Babe  Ruth 
will  b^  presented  by  Bob  Wil¬ 
son  of  the  Bridgeport  Herald. 


A  Key  to  High-Level 
Postwar  Employment 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  America  must 
maintain  a  level  of  55  to  60  million  jobs  after  the 
war,  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  prosperity  that  will 
mean  winning  the  peace. 

But  there  can  be  no  jobs  unless  consumers  buy — 
and  consumers  cannot  buy  unless  goods  are  priced 
right,  within  their  reach.  Efficient,  loAv-cost  distri¬ 
bution  therefore  is  a  key  to  increased  consumption 
and  greater  employment. 

In  this  light,  the  achievements  of  the  A&P  system 
of  efficient  volume  distribution  of  food  stand  out  as 
an  important  example  of  how  distribution  costs  can 
be  cut — how  in-between  steps  and  handlings  and 
waste  can  be  eliminated  with  benefit  to  producers, 
employees,  and  consumers. 

For  instance,  by  streamlining  methods  of  handling 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  reducing  waste  and 
spoilage,  we  were  able  to  cut  our  costs  of  distribution 
25  per  cent  in  the  pre-war  years  1937-41  alone.  As 
a  result,  returns  to  producers  were  increased  by  7.8 
cents  of  each  consumer’s  dollar. 

During  this  same  period,  consumers  received  more 
food  for  their  money,  the  men  and  women  of  A&P 
generally  enjoyed  the  highest  wages  and  shortest 
working  hours  in  the  retail  food  industry. 

Because  they  realize  the  ever-increasing  signi¬ 
ficance  of  efficient  distribution,  the  men  and  women 
of  A&P  take  great  pride  in  doing  the  most  efficient 
job  of  food  distribution  in  America. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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OF  SIGNIFICANCE . TO 

AMERICA’S  READING  PUBLIC 


n^riTH  a  passing  parade  of  the  best  art  and  editorial  talent 
available,  Pictorial  Review  sparkles  with  a  variety  in 
features  of  interest  to  the  entire  family.  It  provides  amusement 
and  enlightenment  every  week  for  the  more  than  5,000,000 
families  who  are  readers  of  the  great  Hearst  Sunday  News¬ 
papers  through  which  Pictorial  Review  is  distributed. 

The  names  of  its  regular  contributors  are  names  of  signifi¬ 
cance  to  America’s  reading  public. 

What  Millions  Find  in  Each  Issue 

Among  some  of  the  many  features  now  appearing  in 
Pictorial  Review  are— big  news  events  of  the  day,  drama¬ 
tized  in  drawings  by  renowned  artist-reporters . . .  entertaining 
articles  by  America’s  best-known  humorists,  with  pictures  by 
top-notch  illustrators ...  sophisticated  humor  by  famous  car¬ 
toonists  . . .  news  of  stage  and  screen,  highlighting  the  glam¬ 
orous  personalities  of  the  theatre  and  the  movies,  by  eminent 
drama  critics  and  Hollywood's  most  noted  commentators. 

The  tremendous  reader-interest  aroused  by  such  editorial 
content  is  providing  advertisers  with  an  effective  medium  to 
reach  and  influence  millions  of  consumers  in  9  of  the  nation’s 
rich,  responsive  sales  areas.  Through  the  pages  of  Pictorial 
Review,  with  space  in  Full  Color  or  black-and-white,  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  direct  their  message  to  one-third  of  the  total  U.  S. 
sales  potential  as  a  single  unit. 
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GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 


and  hold  greater  audiences 


Over  a  period  of  a  year,  more  radio  receivers  are  tvimed  off 
during  programs  because  of  man-made  and  natural  elec¬ 
trical  disturbances  than  for  any  other  cause.  If  your  station 
serves  areas  where  electrical  devices  produce  high  noise- 
levels,  if  you  are  geographically  locatra  where  static  is  a 
problm,  consider  FM.  Frequency  Modulation  will  rave 
your  listeners  vastly  improved  reception,  virtually  tree 
from  noise  —  and  do  it  with  less  transmitter  power  and 
reductions  in  operating  costs.  Or,  with  the  same  power  and 
the  same  cost,  it  will  enlarge  your  primary  service  area. 

In  order  to  provide  radio  reception  with  low  background 
noise  level,  the  signal  strength  of  an  AM  broadcast  station 
should  be  about  100  times  stronger  than  that  of  the  inter¬ 
fering  noise  or  signal.  By  comparison,  an  FM  broadcast 
station  can  provide  reception  with  the  rame  low  back¬ 
ground  noise  level  but  with  a  signal  strength  only  about 
twice  that  of  the  noise  level  itself. 


Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  1-kw  AM  station 
on  1200  kc.  With  a  400-ft  half-wave  antenna  overlooking 
flat  country  and  where  conditions  of  ground  conductivity 
are  average  (3  x  10-^*  EMU)  this  station  can  generally 
provide  its  radio  audience  with  satisfactory  noise-free 
service  over  the  following  approximate  effective  areas: 

AM  Service  Range  Coverage 

Day  22  milM  1520  (qaara  mH«« 

Night  10.5  milas  346  •quar*  miUs 

Compare  this  performance  with  the  virtually  interfer¬ 
ence-free  [reception  that  a  1-kw  FM  station  can  provide 
over  the  same  terrain,  using  a  2-bay  circultur  antenna 
400  feet  high; 

FM  Service  Range  Coverage 

Day  and  Night  43  milM  3300  tquara  mil«» 

Performance  like  this  provides  better  service.  Service  like 
this  builds  Itu-ger  audience  and  greater  advertiser  interest. 


THROUGH  STORM 
AND  NOISE 

with  clear  reception  that  will  huild 


Look  to  General  Electric  when  you  plan  your  FM  sta¬ 
tion.  G.E.  is  the  one  radio  manufacturer  with  experience 
in  designing  and  building  complete  FM  systems— from 
transmitters  to  receivers.  G.E.  has  designed  and  built 
more  FM  broadcast  transmitters  than  any  other  manu¬ 
facturer.  G.E.  built  the  first  FM  home  receivers  and  has 
furnished  a  large  percentage  of  today’s  half-million  now  in 
use.  Today,  the  six  studio-transmitter  FM  relay  links  now 
operating  in  the  340-megacycle  band  are  all  G.E. — with 
thousands  of  hours  of  regular  operation  to  their  record. 
G.E.  operates  its  own  FM  proving-ground,  station  WGFM, 
at  Schenectady.  For  information  on  General  Electric  FM 
broadcast  equipment,  write:  Electronics  Department, 
General  Electric,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISH  A  PRIORITY  ON  DELIVERY  OF  YOUR  FM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT.  Write  for  your  copy  of  the  “G-E  Equmment  Reser¬ 
vation  Plan”  which  tells  you  about  General  Electric’s  plan 
to  help  you  obtain  early  delivery  of  transmitters  and  asso¬ 
ciated  equipment. 


50  FM  BROADCAST  STATIONS  ON  THE  AIR 
OVER  300  APPLICATIONS  PENDING 

FM  DOES  it¬ 

em  multiplies  your  effective  coverage  day  and  night. 

FM  givee  your  audience  programs  with  lower  background  noise. 
FM  minimizes  station  interference  on  your  frequency. 

FM  contributes  to  the  economy  of  your  broadcasting  system. 

General  Electric’s  FM  equipment  will  include  revolu¬ 
tionary  circuit  developments,  new  component  designs, 
and  improved  layout  features  that  will  contribute  directly 
to  the  quality  and  economy  of  your  broadcasting  system. 

Tune  in  General  Electric's  “The  World  Today”  and  hear  the  news 
from  the  men  who  see  it  happen,  every  evening  e:^pt  Sunday  at  6:43 
E.W.T.  over  CBS  network.  On  Sunday  evening  listen  to  the  G-E  “All 
Girl  Orchestra”  at  10  E.W.T.  over  NBC. 


ANTENNAS  •  ELECTRONIC  TUBES  -  HOME  RECEIVERS 


FM  •  TELEVISION  •  AM 

_ 
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ride  the  traini  for  a  month.” 

Quick,  cheap  transportation 
for  newsmen,  everywhere  in  the 
world,  is  fundamental  to  inter* 
national  good  will  and  under*, 
standing,  believes  Frank.  Ac* 
cess  to  transportation  ought  to 
be  considered  right  along  with 
access  to  news  sources  and  trans* 
mission  in  the  provisions  for  in* 
temetional  free  news,  he  be* 
lieves.  “It's  so  simple  and  funda* 
mental  a  need  It’s  being  over* 
looked.” 

As  for  international  passport 
regulations — they’ve  got  to  be 
amended  so  that  a  reporter 
doesn’t  have  to  wait  two  or 
three  days  every  time  he  wants 
to  cross  a  border,  said  Frank. 
“From  the  time  of  the  first 
World  War  to  the  present,  re* 
strictions  in  getting  visas  have 
been  tightening. 

“Why,  back  in  1912  my  grand* 
father  traveled  all  over  Europe 
without  any  visa  or  passport  at 
j  all.  Everywhere  except  in  Rus* 

Qgjj.  sia  and  Turkey.  Now  you  can’t 
go  any  place  without  passports, 
sup*  Whatever  body  makes  the  peace 
»ting  organizes  the  post-war 

n  pa*  world,  it  should  provide  for  in* 
with  temational  visas  for  reporters 

kreater  facility  and  no  more  Permitting  them  to  go  any* 
time  and  expense  than  it  used  to  th“t  once  they  are 

take  New  York  papers  to  send  accredited  by  the  American  gov* 
men  up  to  Albany.  ernment  they’ve  free  to  move 

Right  now  airlines  are  talk*  where  they  want  to.  That  would 
ing  six-hour  schedules  to  Lon*  have  to  be  reciprocal,  of  course.” 
don  and  special  rates  to  news*  Frank  doesn  t  speak  as  a  wide* 
paper  men.  It’s  going  to  be  pos-  eyed  young  man  who  has  just 
sible  to  send  a  crew  to  Europe  had  a  glimpse  of  the  world.  He 
and  get  a  story  back  in  time  to  began  his  newspaper  career  in 
make  the  first  edition.  1919  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 

worked  on  the  old  New  York 
Up  in  the  Air  World,  later  on  the  Journal. 

It’s  then  he  says  about  the  From  1933  to  1938  he  was  on  the 

ocean  teing  a  puddle.  That’s  the  staff  of  the  Washington  Times- 
way  he  feels  about  the  Atlan*  Herald,  wrote  fiction  from  1938 
tic  after  flying  it  twice,  and  the  to  1940,  and  in  1940  became  first 
Pacific  six  times,  as  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
flyingest  correspondents  in  the  of  Overseas  News  Agency, 
business.  Frank  recently  flew  In  In  the  fall  of  1940  Frank  flew 
from  the  Italian  front — “Where  to  Martinique  to  crack  the  story 
you’re  always  wet,  always  cold”  that  the  Vichy  government  was 
— and  he’s  about  to  fly  back.  fortifying  the  island  in  collabora* 
“It’s  a  little  world,”  he  says,  tion  wi^  the  Nazis  as  a  base  for 
“It  means  nothing  more  now  to  agression  agamst  the  Western 
hop  over  to  Istanbul  from  Lon*  hemisphere,  ^en  he  went  to 
don  than  it  us^  to  mean  to  me  ^  ^  resigned  from 

to  go  over  to  Roanoke,  Va.,  from  organiMtion  in  August, 

Richmond. 

“After  toe  war  a  reporter  will  done  there,  to  rejoin  ONA. 
file  from  two  or  three  European  ,  P®®  Italian 

capitals  toe  same  day.  He’ll  start  front  since.  News  on  toat  front 
out  after  a  story  and  chase  it  has  been  Pre^  slack,  he  says, 
wherever  it  takes  him — just  like  greatest  stories 

you’d  go  from  place  to  place  in  coming  from  there, 

toe  same  city  now.”  ,  ®  armies  plan  to  meet 

Before  it  can  happen,  though,  \®''*P®- 

there  has  got  to  be  cheap  titans*  a  oPpo^tunity 

portation,  and  international  pass*  •^®  and 

port  regulations  removing  the  ?™‘®®  8®*  with 

nrAC^nf  flffhf  rAsfY*inHnn«  vnvs  me  ItUSSian. 


Europe  to  Be 
Local  Beat 
After  War 


Beat  last  year's  record  of  1,647,128  lines 


Promotion  of  the  year  will  take  place  February  17-24  .  . 
National  Sew  and  Save  Week.  You  can  render  a  great  wartitat 
conservation  service,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  increase  yow 
business  by  strong  local  tie-ins. 

In  1944,  stores  throughout  the  country  bought  1,647,128  lines  c 
local  newspaper  advertising  featuring  National  Sew  and  Siv 
Week.  For  the  most  part,  this  was  unsolicited  by  you.  Your  ba 
effort  is  needed  this  year  to  beat  last  year’s  record. 

At  this  moment,  stores  are  planning  their  fabric,  pattern  aiv: 
notion  promotions  for  Sew  and  Save  Week.  Step  into  the  pictu:: 
now,  and  help  them  with  their  local  advertising  plans  .  .  .  bii 
them  with  women’s  page  editorials  timed  to  break  with  nations 
publicity  in  newspapers,  magazines  and  by  radio  stations. 

Ask  Us  For  Pertinent  Articles  featuring  National  Sew  and  Sa- 
Week,  without  delay. 


385  Fijth  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Wliethcr  Amplitude  Modulation  . . .  Frequency  Modu¬ 
lation  ...  or  Television  —  dependability  is  a  must  for 
all  broadcast  equipment. 

Federal  broadcast  equipment  has  earned  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  that  dependability  because  it  stands  up. 

For  more  than  thirty-five  achievement-studded  years 
.  .  .  from  the  Poulsen  Arc  to  the  new  CBS  Television 
Station  .  .  .  Federal  has  served  the  broadcast  industry 
with  superior  equipment. 

Federal’s  background  includes  such  milestones  of 
electronic  progress  as  the  1000  Kw  Bordeaux  Trans¬ 
mitter;  Micro-ray,  the  forerunner  of  modern  television 
technique;  and  the  first  UHF  multi-channel  telephone 
and  telegraph  circuits,  part  of  a  world-wide  communi¬ 
cations  system  .  .  . 

All  this,  plus  the  war-sharpened  techniques  that  are 
the  result  of  ability  and  experience,  combine  to  give 
you  craftsmanship  .  .  .  the  kind  of  craftsmanship  that 
builds  dependability  into  all  Federal  equipment. 

In  AM  .  .  .  FM  .  .  .  TV  .  .  . 

.  .  .  your  prime  need  in  broadcast  equipment  is 
dependability  —  look  to  Federal  for  it. 
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NATIONAL  AD  RATINGS 

THE  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading,  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  came  in  for 
more  than  its  share  of  attention  and  praise 
at  this  week's  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Encouraging  reports  on  how  this 
study  has  been  used  to  develop  new  cam¬ 
paigns  and  improve  the  copy  technique  of 
old  campaigns  in  newspapers  were  given 
by  Ad  Bureau  and  agency  executives. 

Employment  of  the  editorial  technique 
in  display  of  pictures  and  text  has  defi¬ 
nitely  increased  the  readership  of  certain 
types  of  advertising,  it  was  pointed  out. 

One  suggestion  for  enlarging  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  and  improving  its  value  to 
advertisers  was  given  by  an  agency  execu¬ 
tive.  It  constitutes  a  challenge  that  we 
feel  should  be  welcomed  by  the  proposed 
enlarged  Bureau  of  Advertising  as  a  worth¬ 
while  idea  and  one  that  can  be  easily  and 
beneficially  adopted. 

Robert  Pendergast,  vice-president  and 
media  director  of  Campbell-Mithun,  Chi¬ 
cago,  related  how  his  agency  successfully 
applies  the  lessons  learned  in  the  reader- 
ship  reports,  but  stated  the  reports  do  not 
go  far  enough.  He  advocated  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  “national  newspaper  ratings." 
to  be  published  once  a  month  to  give  ad¬ 
vertisers  comparative  reports  on  their 
newspaper  ad  campaigns. 

Agencies  and  advertisers  should  not  have 
to  test  and  check  their  new  copy  and  new 
ideas.  Pendergast  stated.  The  Continuing 
Study  has  already  established  the  proce¬ 
dure  and  reliability  for  doing  this  and  the 
agency  man  claimed  that  no  large  schedule 
should  be  permitted  to  proceed  without 
constant  checking. 

As  now  operated,  the  Continuing  Study 
checks  individual  newspapers  and  rarely 
does  a  repeat  test  on  a  paper.  By  this  hop 
and  skip  method  around  the  country  few 
national  advertisers  are  lucky  enough  to 
have  their  copy  checked  more  than  once. 

Under  Pendergast’s  scheme,  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  of  the  largest  markets 
would  be  studied  once  a  month  with  every 
newspaper  in  those  cities  included.  Thus  a 
national  average,  or  rating,  would  be  given 
to  all  large  advertisers  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  constant  comparative  check  on 
whether  the  copy  is  correct  and  how  it 
stands  in  readership  among  other  advertis¬ 
ers.  . 

Pendergast  claims  this  enlarged  scope 
of  the  Continuing  Study  would  put  news¬ 
papers  “on  a  par  with  other  media.”  We 
contend  it  would  put  newspapers  way 
ahead.  Results  of  the  “ratings"  should  be 
made  available  to  all,  as  some  of  the  radio 
ratings.  With  the  machinery  once  set  up, 
regional  and  local  advertisers  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  contribute  part  of  the  cost  to 
expand  the  measurements  still  further. 

There  is  a  universal  desire  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  “keep  score”  and  this  is  one  way  to 
satisfy  it  among  national  advertisers  who 
heretofore  have  had  to  wait  for  sales  re¬ 
sults  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  their 
advertising  copy.  National  ratings  would 
provide  almost  immediate  answers. 

The  proposal  is  worth  serious  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 


For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past, 
which  were  before  thee,  since  the  day  that 
God  created  man  upon  the  earth,  and  ask 
from  the  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other, 
whether  there  hath  been  any  such  thing  at 
this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  iteen  heard  like 
it? — Deuteronomy,  IV;  32. 


NEW  GUILD  LINE 

THE  current  issue  of  The  Guild  Reporter 
reveals  new  tactics  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  to  obtain  increased  sal¬ 
aries  for  its  members,  in  itself  a  recognized 
function  of  the  guild,  but  which  at  this 
time  can  mean  only  the  breakdown  of  the 
Little  Steel  Formula.  It  reveals  that  the 
Newspaper  Guild  is  not  satisfied  to  abide 
by  the  salary  stabilization  methods  set  by 
the  government. 

Headlines  over  Guild  Reporter  stories 
state:  “Papers  Coining  Money  as  Lid  is 
Clamped  on  Pay;”  “Publishers  Coin  Dough 
as  Guild  Seeks  Cash;”  “War-Time  Econo¬ 
mies  Help  Out  Publisher;”  and  stories 
about  the  bright  future  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  rising  cost  of  living  in 
the  United  States. 

What  the  Guild  Reporter  does  not 'admit 
is  that  every  large  newspaper  in  New  York 
City  has  agreed  to  give  their  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  increases  to  the  full  limit  of  the 
Little  Steel  Formula,  15%  above  the  salary 
scale  as  of  Jan.  1, 1941.  The  picture  around 
the  country  is  comparatively  as  bright. 
Nor  does  this  union  publication  reveal  that 
editorial  department  employes  have  re¬ 
ceived  higher  salary  increases  during  the 
war  years  than  any  other  newspaper  de¬ 
partment. 

Now,  because  the  newspapers  themselves 
refuse  to  upset  the  Little  Steel  Formula, 
the  Guild  takes  it  upon  itself  to  break 
down  the  salary  stabilization  procedure  by 
picturing  all  publishers  as  profit-taking 
tycoons  who  refuse  to  share  with  employes. 

What  profit  a  newspaper  makes,  or 
whether  it  can  or  cannot  afford  to  pay  an 
increase  in  salary,  does  not  enter  into  the 
discussion  at  this  time.  The  question  is: 
“Are  we  going  to  fight  infiation  and  hold 
the  Little  Steel  Formula,  or  are  we  going 
to  let  infiation  run  rampant  by  lettiivg 
down  the  bars  on  salary  increases?” 

So  far  the  government  indicates  it  is 
going  to  “hold  the  line.”  The  Guild  is  not 
satisfied.  Neither  are  many  other  unions 
outside  of  the  newspaper  business.  Then 
let  them  make  the  fight  in  Washington 
honestly  without  maligning  all  publishers 
and  employers  with  stories  implying  self¬ 
ishness  and  greed  that  are  so  far  from  the 
truth  in  an  overall  picture  that  they  are 
ridiculous. 


SUPPORT  THE  AD  BUREAU  I  * 

IF  THERE  is  any  doubt  left  among  newt-  ' 
papers  as  to  the  advisability  of  support-  I  ^ 
ing  the  expansion  plan  for  the  Bureau  of  I  j 
Advertising,  with  its  new  projection  into  I  I 
the  retail  field  and  its  enlarged  national  I 
advertising  program.  Editor  &  PuBLisHn’t  < 
second  annual  survey  of  advertising  plant  ; 
for  the  retail  stores  should  settle  the  argu-  j 
ment  in  favor  of  joining  the  Bureau.  |]  y 
The  record  of  national  newspaper  advo-  [  < 

tising  is  public  knowledge  and  although  the  ' 
picture  has  improved  in  the  last  two  yean  I  ^ 
it  has  not  improved  enough  and  other  ^ 
media  are  still  a  threat  to  newspaper  vol¬ 
ume.  t 

Most  newspaper  advertising  managen  I 

have  complacently  felt  that  the  retail  field  ' 
is  the  exclusive  property  of  newspapen  \ 

and  that  other  media  would  have  a  diflficult  \ 
time  making  any  sales  progress  there.  i 

But  the  E  &  P  survey  appearing  on  other  < 
pages  in  this  week’s  issue  reveals  that 
gains,  although  slight,  are  being  made  bjr  ^ 
other  media,  notably  radio,  into  retail  and  ^ 
department  store  advertising.  j 

It  is  easy  to  explain  this  away  by  saying  ( 
that  lack  of  merchandise  and  the  newr  ] 

print  shortage  are  responsible  for  a  de¬ 
cline  in  this  volume.  That  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it,  but  the  consistent  drop  " 
since  1943  in  the  use  of  newspaper  advw- 
tising  among  the  stores  surveyed  and  the  n 
rise  in  the  use  of  radio  time  indicates  the  i 
fault  lies  in  selling.  I 

Since  1943,  160  stores  cut  their  use  of  I 
newspaper  advertising  from  85.9%  to  i 
82.6%  of  their  total  budget,  and  estimated  i 
use  for  1945  is  81.1%.  Use  of  radio  bj  i 
these  same  stores  has  risen  from  4.2%  to  ^ 
8.1%  with  an  estimated  use  of  9.1%  in  | 
1945.  >4 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  is  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  attaining  its  minimum  t 
budget  of  $750,000.  Four  himdred  and  d 
thirteen  former  bureau  members  have 
signed  up  for  the  expansion  plam  and  12T  ^ 
non-members  have  joined  up.  Only  44 
definite  rejections  in  and  outside  of  the  old 
bureau  ranks  have  been  noted.  Thii 
means  that  a  great  many  newspapm 
large  and  small,  are  either  still  conskh  ’ 
ering  the  plan  or  have  discarded  it  with¬ 
out  any  action.  .'i 

No  newspaper,  no  matter  how  small,  can  J 
afford  not  to  be  included  in  this  major  -X 
operation  which  promises  to  be  the  most  ^ 
important  selling  weapon  for  retail  and  m 
national  advertising  that  newspapers  have 
ever  devised.  'This  is  not  the  time  for 
selfish  publishers  to  ride  the  gravy  train 
and  receive  the  benefits  from  the  con¬ 
certed  action  of  others. 

Collectively,  the  newspapers  of  America 
have  an  unbeatable  sales  story.  Individ¬ 
ually,  their  stories  are  just  as  powerful 
But  their  dollars,  spent  individually,  are  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
expenditures  of  organized  competing 
media.  Only  collectively  can  these  doUan 
do  a  job  comparable  to  the  size  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

It  can’t  be  emphasized  enough  that  an 
expanded  Bureau  of  Advertising  with  as 
annual  million  dollar  budget  is  badlT 
needed  to  do  an  overall  selling  job  for  the 
newspapers  of  this  country.  R 
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circulation  manager  of  the  New 
PERSONAL  yoi’fc  World-Telegram.  Maj.  Wal- 

^®ce  served  in  the  Navy  in 
MENllUn  World  War  I.  He  was  21  years 

—  with  the  News. 

JOHN  W.  PERRY,  president  of  Ei^anor  Ulmer,  formerly 
the  Western  Newspaper  Union,  sales  promotion  manager  of  Tide 
Inc.,  which  last  year  purchased  and  of  Station  KYW,  Philadel- 
R  H.  Gore's  40%  stock  in  the  phia,  has  Joined  the  promotion 
News -Journal  Corp.,  publisher  department  of  the  New  York 
of  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  World-Telegram. 

Jmrnal  ai^  News,  has  been  Zack  L.  Roberts,  business 

*  *'^^n*  manager  and  circulation  direc- 

poration.  Reelected  directors  tor  of  thp  Concord  ( N  C  ) 
were  J^ius  Davidson,  publisher  Tribune,  has  resigned  b^ause 

of  his  health,  and  his  assistont, 
m  M.  Davidson,  ^itor,  Alfred  Roberts,  also. has  resigned. 

A.  Gri^  ^d  Virginia  Lins-  Charles  Wingate  has  taken  over 
own  60%  some  of  Mr.  Roberts’  duties  in 
of  the  stock.  circulation  department  and 

J.  R.  Crothers,  president  of  Miss  Mae  Felker  succeeds  Mrs. 
the  Eureka  (Cal.)  Newspapers,  Roberts.  W.  M.  Sherrill,  editor 
Inc.,  celebrated  his  50th  anni-  and  general  manager,  will  han- 
versary  in  the  newspaper  busi-  die  all  duties  in  the  business 
ness  Jan.  14  at  a  surprise  party  ofiBce. 

stag^  by  his  associates.  Croth-  Richard  J.  Cook,  who  has  been 
ers  began  his  newspaper  career  managing  the  Bulletin  Index, 
on  the  old  San  Francisco  Bui-  69-year-old  Pittsburgh  weekly, 

and  who  was  formerly  with  the 
Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Free-  advertising  department  of  the 
man,  editor  of  the  Richmond  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  has  pur- 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  has  been  chased  the  magazine  and  will 
named  by  the  U,  S.  Civil  Serv-  be  publisher  and  treasurer, 
ice  Commission  to  an  advisory  Mrs.  Loraine  Archibald, 
committee  on  administrative  widow  of  John  Hollis  Archibald, 
personnel.  killed  in  a  recent  Army 

Comm.  William  J.  Conners,  plane  crash,  has  returned  to  the 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Buffalo  Memphis  Publishing  Co.  classi- 
Courier-Express,  has  been  elect-  fled  department.  She  worked 
ed  to  the  board  of  directors  of  on  the  paper  when  her  husband 
the  Buffalo  Better  Business  Bu-  was  district  circulation  man- 
reau  for  a  three-year  term.  ager  of  the  Press-Scimitar. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor  Frank  Byrnes,  of  the  New 
and  publisher  of  the  Sheboygan  York  News  Sunday  roto  depart- 
(Wis.)  Press,  has  been  renamed  ment,  has  joined  L.  E.  Mc- 
chairman  of  the  board  of  di-  Givena.  advertising  agency,  and 
rectors  of  the  Federal  Home  been  replaced  by  Jack  Flynn. 
Loan  Bank  of  Chicago.  Byrnes  was  formerly  with  Lib- 

Lt.  Col.  Joe  T.  Lovett,  for-  magazine.  Ed  Russell  has 

mer  editor  of  the  Murray  (Ky.)  leH  the  News  staff  to  join  Lib- 
Ledger  and  Times  and  former  crty. 

president  of  the  Kentucky  Press  Louis  M.  Rich  has  been  ap- 
Assn.,  has  reverted  to  inactive  pointed  assistant  national  ad- 
status  after  three  years  of  Army  vertising  manager  of  the  Des 
sei^ice  and  has  resumed  his  po-  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  not 
sition  as  executive  director  of  national  advertising  manager  as 
the  Mid-South  Chain  Stores’  stated  Jan.  6  in  these  columns. 
Council.  Charles  J.  Feldmann  is  national 

advertising  manager. 

In  The  Business  Office  fj*®d  a.  stackman,  who  joined 
— the  business  ofiSce  of  the  Hudson 
M^.  WALTER  E.  HUSSMAN  Y.)  Star  in  1920  as  a  book- 
has  returned  to  his  duties  as 
business  manager  of  the  Texar-  m  ^ 

kana  (Tex.)  Gazette  and  News  '  '  ) 

^er  31  months  of  service  in  the  Um 

Army,  10  months  of  which  was  ' 
spent  in  the  Caribbean  and  Eu-  ^  _ 

ropean  theaters  as  ofiScer  in  a 

charge  of  the  publication  of  ^ 

Yank.  Although  released  from  m 

active  duty,  he  continues  in  the  ■ 
reserve.  is  4 

Richard  C.  Baker,  formerly  AMerica't  to 

local  advertising  manager  of 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-  hmiiiar  w, 

Press  and  Gazette,  has  been 
raised  to  advertising  promotion  ♦*>•»  bfJno  Uwaht  t* 

manager.  John  W.  Gribben,  for-  publteetiem  Tk«  N«« 

E».i.Ing  Poit  and  Colli. 

uas  been  made  manager  of  .  ,  .  i. 

the  advertising  service  depart-  **  unumol  froihnoi 

ment.  dr«w«r  ortith  or#  ta4 

Maj.  Albert  D.  Wallace,  cir-  ONt  cartoon  a 

culation  manager  of  the  Wash-  Pramts  and  termi 

ington  News  when  he  join^  the 

™iny  as  a  captain,  has  been  T 

transferred  to  inactive  duty 
*mr  more  than  two  years  with  TIIB  CHICAi 
AAF,  as  public  relations  ••■li 
officer,  squadron  commander 
and  officers’  club  officer,  and  has  ^ 

started  new  duties  as  assistsmt  ^  w«it  ModUen  Cli 
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ke^er,  has  been  named  adver- 
tisii^  manager  to  succeed  Emil 
F.  Freniere  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  to  take  a  position  with 
the  Hempstead  (L.  I.)  Newsday. 
Mrs.  Henry  Klein  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Star’s  business  office 
staff. 

C.  G.  Abbey,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Geneva  War 
Price  and  Rationing  Board. 

Arthur  Katzif  has  joined  the 
display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Janesville  (Wis. )  Gazette,  suc¬ 
ceeding  H.  T.  Whitmyer,  who 
resign^  early  in  January  to  be¬ 
come  merchandise  manager  for 
the  J.  M.  Bostwick  &  Sons  de¬ 
partment  store  in  Janesville. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

GEORGE  DeWITT,  formerly  | 

night  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  and 
prior  to  that 
managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago 
Herald  -  Examin¬ 
er,  has  become 
pr esident  of 
Washin  gton 
Printers,  Inc., 
which  publishes 
several  periodic¬ 
als. 

Elizabeth 
Westphal,  Madi¬ 
son.  Wisconsin, 
DaWitt  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  .the 
Washington  (P.  C. )  News. 

Donald  Paul  Cook,  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  will  be 
leaving  in  mid-February  for 
London  to  work  in  the  Tribune 
bureau. 

Sam  W.  Morris.  Washington 
newspaper  man,  discharged  six 
months  ago  after  20  months  in 
the  Army,  has  left  the  WPB  In¬ 
formation  Division  and  joined 
OWI  in  Washington  as  executive 
editor,  news  writers  division, 
domestic  branch. 

Emma  Bugbee,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  reporter  and  cre¬ 
ator  of  the  "Peggy”  books,  has 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Jambs  Mushy  has  rejoined  the 
"  i  Francisco  Chronicle  stag 
after  spending  some  two  yean 
in  the  Maritime  Service.  Jack 
Wallace,  former  copy  desk  man 
on  the  Chronicle,  who  has  been 
in  the  Army  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  also  been  released 
from  service  and  has  returned 
to  the  paper. 

Maj.  Lawrence  Bauer,  for- 
merly  of  the  Kansas  City  AP 

- ^ -  -  bureau,  who  has  been  in  the 

has  joined  the  city  news  staff  Southwest  Pacific  with  the  Army 
of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  years,  has  been 

discharged  and  is  joining  the 
cable  staff  at  San  Francisco. 

Malcolm  Donnelly,  formerly 
of  the  San  Diego  ( Cal. )  Journal. 
has  been  added  to  the  U.P.’s  rs- 
dio  division  at  San  Francisco, 
and  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  station  relations  for  central 
California. 

Britt  Jessop,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  North  Bay  (Ont.) 
Nugget,  is  returning  to  his  desk 
after  serving  for  two  years  with 
the  RCAF,  both  in  Canada  and 
overseas. 

Christy  McDevitt,  for  some 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C. )  Sun,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor 
of  the  Retailer,  a  general  mer¬ 
chandise  trade  magazine  pu^ 
lished  in  Vancouver. 


Harry  Goldberg,  veteran  Phil-  ion  (Wis. )  Capital  Times,  has 
adelphia  editor  and  writer  now  been  reelected  president  of  the  San 
serving  as  national  advertising  Madison  Newspaper  Guild, 
director  for  Warner  Brothers,  Ethel  A.  Lawrence  has  joined 
has  been  named  public  relations  the  staff  of  the  Steuens  Point 
chairman  for  the  War  Activities  (Wis.)  Daily  Journal. 

Comnaittee  of  the  Motion  Pic-  Virginia  M.  Wood  of  Two 
ture  Industry.  Rivers,  Wis.,  has  joined  the  staff 

Walter  Ruck,  who  has  repre-  gf  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
sented  for  some  time  the  news  Times. 

departinent  of  the  New  York  phyllis  Bambusch,  former  AP 
Times  in  Philadelphia  has  re-  in  st  Paul 

signed  to  join  the  staff  of  An¬ 
thracite  Industries,  Inc. 

Jack  Boucher  is  leaving  the  press. 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  Genevieve  A.  Brusok  of  She- 
to  return  to  the  Atlantic  City  boygan,  Wis.,  recently  joined 
World.  the  staff  of  the  Oskaloosa  (la.) 

Mrs.  Helen  Barrett,  a  mem-  Daily  Herald. 
ber  of  the  local  staff  of  the  Quy  runnion,  for  four  years 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal-  gg^vs  broadcaster  at  KMOX,  St. 
Every  Evening,  is  a  hospital  pa-  Louis,  and  assistant  news  editor 
tient  in  Wilmington.  She  suf-  fgr  ^he  last  7  months,  has  been 
fered  a  fractured  arm  in  a  re-  promoted  to  news  editor.  Run- 
cent  fall  on  the  ice.  nion  has  previously  worked  at 

Gay  Pauley,  staff  member  of  three  newspaper-owned  .stations 
the  Charlestown,  W.  Va.  U  P.  in  the  Midwest:  WIBW,  Topeka 
bureau  for  the  past  two  years.  Daily  Capitol;  WDAF,  Kansas 
now  heads  the  newly-opened  city  Star,  and  WKY,  the  Okla- 
U.P.  bureau  at  Louisville.  homa  Publishing  Co.  Runnion 

Mrs.  Joyce  Y.  McCormick  of  will  also  write  “As  It  Hap- 
Racine,  Wis..  has  joined  the  staff  pened,”  a  weekly  column  of  war 
of  the  Louisville  Times.  news  analysis  now  syndicated 

Margaret  Elliott,  of  the  lo-  for  the  second  year  to  150 
cal  news  staff  of  the  Richmond 
Times  Dispatch,  shortly  will  join 
the  local  news  staff  of  the  New 
Orleans  States. 

John  W.  Harden,  news  editor 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C. )  Daily 
News  and  correspondent  for 
Editor  &  Publisher,  has  been 
March,  WM:  Foirth'&i’i;.  secretary  to  Gov.relect 

March  I.  1894;  EdNtr  ft  PuhiiMicr,  f*-  Gregg  Cherry  of  North  Caro- 
1901:  Fcbrary  lina.  Harden,  formerly  news 

TStlaiPii^ted  ani  RetiMered.  editor  of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 

— --  1944. _  Post  and  for  22  years  connected 

*  f"®’’  f*®-  with  newspapers  of  North  Caro- 

PrtaUtui  was  director  of  Cherry’s 

-  publicity  s^tion  during  his  cam- 

ScTcnteenth  FlMr.  Tinea  Tower  paign  for  the  Democratic  guber- 
42d  St.  ft  Broadway,  Mew  Yerk  City  18,  natorial  nomination. 

BRyam  *.3052.^5MJrMS4.  JOSS  ft  1056  ^L  Kuettner,  formerly  day 

a  ■■wa**m  w .....  - - mahager  of  U.P.  at  Atlanta,  has 

U  P  bureau  manager 

Wai«?‘  ^  Memphis,  succe^ing  Burns 

Rovnu,  ATnw  £7<nr;  Pwiur  ScHUTLsa,  BENNETT,  transferred  to  the 
Dwiobt  BsmsL,  Maay  Euzahtb  southeastern  division  office  at 
^Hia.  Hblbn  m.  Staontoh,  Bsttv  Atlanta.  Edwin  Moss,  Jr.,  for- 
J-  merly  of  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.) 

E.  Fbblmaii.  Commercial,  is  with  the  Mem- 

OMWA  Baoww,  Librmham.  _  phis  bureau. 

Jamm  Wwht  Bmwh,  Jk,  PtMisktr;  LEE  JOHNSON,  city  hall  re- 
*  •. .  Hsnagtr  porter  for  the  Memphis  Press- 

Kmnmr.  Mmkttins  and  Scimitar,  is  the  father  ^  a  boy, 

a##r;  GaoaoB  H.  Stbatr,  CircmJation  born  Jan.  13  at  Memphis 
Uanagrr;  ifM.  Ma*t  f.  Goboon,  ctsiji-  Methodist  Hospital. 

-  Everbtt  Amis  recently  re- 

f¥'’"ed  to  the  Mempht*  Commer- 
phone.  Republic  1980.  ctol  Appeal  as  a  copy  reader 

ihicaea  1.  BurcM.  810  London  Gnarmm-  armed 

tte  and  Accident  Building,  360  North  forceS. 

y**n!*"  ^ f***?  John  D.  Pbnnkkamp,  associate 

Bia^^AS::::i::‘ng  ®ditor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her- 

miadelpkia  Bureau  1046  Commercial  “  a®®"  proposed  aS  a 

TrutiBUg..  \ith  aeti  Market  Ste..  Pkiu.  candidate  for  a  vacancy  on  the 

2.  Pa.^  Tel.  RlTewbome  4582;  CmAsvat  Florida  Stale  Parole  Commis- 

W,  DvM.  Correspondent.  sioo. 

Pacide  deati  Correetondenlt:  Habav  Nei^  ____ 

ton,  2402  Ruttell  St.,  Barluley.  Cal.  GILBERT  T.  SHILSON,  fonner 

Telephone  Tbomwall  9868;  Donald  R.  head  of  the  Lansing,  Mich.  AP 
Taylob,  1410  Norton  Ave.,  Glendale,  bureau,  has  been  r^laced  as 

Telephone.  Otma  28S88. _ ^ _  chairman  of  the  state  public 

Pariftc  Conn  AdaertMng  Peh^eemtatme;  service  commission,  but  COn- 
i;  a  member. 

TL?“  Evelyn  Mars  of  Milwaukee. 

*3',?  o5kJ''VtS''cl!,'Sa"  SS;  »  gr.duale  ,ot  the  Uni- 

ager,  “Downalonr"  Barnet  Gate  Lane,  versity  of  Wisconsin  School  of 

Arkley.  Herts,  Bnirfand. _  Journalism,  has  joined  the  staff 

SuaacmiPTioN  Ratss:  By  mail  payable  in  of  the  Rockford  ( Ill. )  Register- 
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just  sined  a  contract  with 
Dodd-Mead  for  a  fifth  in  the 
series  to  be  entitled  "Peggy  Goes 
Overseas."  Frank  Wbbb  of  the 
copy  desk,  and  Leslie  Midgely, 
rewrite  man,  will  join  the 
paper’s  European  staff  shortly. 

Bernice  Mintz  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Standard-Times. 

Ted  Rosen,  former  reporter 
and  editor  of  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  ( N.  J.)  Home  News  and 
Sunday  Times,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the  air 
express  division  of  the  Railway 
Express  Agency. 

Edwin  A.  Rozell,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  New  Yorker  reporter,  has 
been  nominated  by  Gov.  Dewey 
for  a  seven-year  term  on  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Hudson 
River  State  Hospital  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie. 

Thomas  Benton,  a  member  of 
the  Eodicott  bureau  of  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  since 
Sept.  30,  1943,  has  joined  the 
Albany  staff  of  AP.  A  World 
War  II  veteran  of  the  U.  S.  Mar¬ 
ine  Corps,  BenUm  went  to  the 
Press  from  the  Cortland  ( N.  Y. ) 
Standard. 


With  The  Colors 


A  daily  panel  of  idiotic  humor 
by  Bill  Holman  ...  to  whom 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  r^ 
cently  wrote:  "Permit  me  to 
thank  you,  sir,  for  more  amuJ^ 
ment  from  your  pen  than 
from  any  other  source  avail¬ 
able  to  me.” 


Bill  also  draws 
SMOKEY  STOVER  jjir 
. . .  the  Sunday  comic 
about  that  red-hot 
fireman,  his  wife 
"Cookie  Stover,”  and  his  fire 
house  gang . . .  Relieves  tension 
and  distends  the  diaphragm. 


For  proofs  and  prices,  WRITE -PHONE- WIRE 
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IDITOK  A  PUILISHER  for  Jaaaary  20.  1941 


A  LETTER  TO  PUBLISHERS 


American  Fashion- 

A  $7  Billion  Onenr 

Sir 

you  an, 

-  .Vo  , 

*.  of  J"' 

'^o  mate  200  mi|,i„„  .  oxc«d  $7  billion, 

f-l-mus  pn«|„„,  «  million  ban,  ,  ^ 

'^“  make  American  fasbio  ”  “  ^'" 

-on.  and  .rrrcr-,,''  “““  «on  ,c,.  , 

-o  one  .bma,  I.  i;:  c!::, 


r»»  mis; 

'  '''‘!“''y  m  va.,_o,  „,  . 

— "..cb  a  „m„,  » bu,e  a  „o  , 

'Accordingly  we  e..  '’^Amerjcan 

-  oo.„a.e  ,n 

—  -  ^omce.. 


c,.ujy 


wen’s  nJcnr  JJnilo 

^A11Er'5  n  a  r.c^ 

'’'^^'ONAC  newspaper 


'ik  >■ 


I 


Fairchild  Publications,  Fairchild  Building,  .  ^f,^,£,J, 

iMErS  Wiki  OAILT  .  B«IIT  NEWS  BEC8IP  •  IETHUHB  HOME  FOOHISIIINSS  •  MEN’S  WE»«  •  CIIMOl  *PP*«El  OIKTTE  •  FSIICIIll  S  TIME  BlMCm  S 
IDITOK  *  ^PUILISHIR  far  Jonrary  20,  1*45 
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Tribune  retail  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  has  been  reported 
missing  in  action  with  an  in¬ 
fantry  outfit  under  Gen.  Patton 
in  Luxembourg.  Dec.  22.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  Oct.  1,  1942.  and 
went  overseas  a  year  later. 

Lt.  Chris  J.  Edmonds,  Mil¬ 
waukee  newspaper  man  before 
entering  service  in  July.  1943. 
has  been  assigned  to  McGuire 
General  Hospital.  Richmond. 
Va.,  as  assistant  public  relations 
officer.  He  was  with  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  bureau  of  AP  and  be¬ 
fore  that  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Milwauke  Sentinel. 

Melvin  H.  Ouimet.  former 
photographer  for  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  has  been  promoted 
from  major  to  lieutenant  colo¬ 
nel.  He  entered  service  some 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
Col.  Ouimet  is  now  in  Belgium. 

S/ScT.  C.  E.  Feltes.  Jr.  has 
been  reported  missing  in  action 
since  Dec.  16  in  Germany.  He 
had  been  employed  in  circula¬ 
tion  work  with  the  Tulsa. 
(Okla.)  Tribune  and  Miami 
(Fla.)  News. 

Lt.  William  Roxbury  Hart,  a 
former  junior  reporter  for  the 
New  York  News,  now  fighting 
with  a  tank  battalion  with  the 
Seventh  Armored  Division,  has 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
for  heroism.  According  to  the 
report  from  headquarters  of  the 
European  Theater  of  Opera¬ 
tions,  Lt.  Hart,  while  fighting  in 
Holland  “heroically  directed  his 
unit  while  under  heavy  enemy 
fire  on  many  occasions.” 

Lt.  Dave  Biberman,  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  pro¬ 
motion  department,  is  back  on  a 
30-day  leave  from  the  Navy 
after  22  months  overseas  cap¬ 
taining  a  327-ft.  LST.  He  served 
in  the  North  African,  Sicilian 
and  Normandy  invasions.  Sct. 
William  Barrett  McGurn,  for¬ 
mer  Tribune  reporter  who  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  has  been  assigned  to 
Yank’s  New  York  office. 

Sct.  Dan  Eoleman,  former 
Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  stationed  in 
France  with  a  mobile  radio 
broadcasting  corps  and  is  "cov¬ 
ering”  stories  as  an  enemy  news 
analyst,  preparing  a  daily  re¬ 
port  on  enemy  broadcast  propa¬ 
ganda. 

Lt.  Robert  Popp,  former  staff 
member  of  the  Staten  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Advance  and  former  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Lee  Traveller,  Camp 
Lee,  Va.,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  public  relations  office  at  the 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Quartermas¬ 
ter  Depot. 

Cpl.  Clark  Porteous,  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar  reporter,  is 
doing  photography  as  well  as 
writing  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va., 
where  he  is  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department. 

First  Lt.  David  F.  Brinegar, 
on  military  leave  as  a  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic  copy  reader, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  Command  at  Teheran, 
Iran,  as  administrative  officer  of 
the  command's  information  and 


education  program.  Ens.  Tom 
Rippey,  a  former  Republic  copy 
reader  and  reporter,  has  re¬ 
ported  for  duty  following  leave 
in  Phoenix. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Dee  Chipman,  Salt. 
Lake  City  Deseret  News  sports 
writer,  is  now  somewhere  in  the 
South  Pacific  in  a  rear  area  after 
some  hot  action. 

First  Lt.  Homer  P.  Andersen, 
former  Utah  newspaper  man.  in 
a  letter  to  his  parents  describes- 
life  in  Stalag  Luft  3,  German 
prison  camp,  on  Invasion  Day. 
He  was  a  former  Salt  Lake  Des¬ 
eret  News  reporter  and  church 
editor.  He  has  been  prisoner 
for  approximately  two  years. 


Wedding  Bells 


MAJ.  HIEROME  L.  OPIE,  JR., 

son  of  the  late  Brig.  Gen.  H,  L. 
Opie,  USNG,  founder  of  the 
Staunton  (Va. )  Evening  Leader, 
and  Miss  Nelly  Reynolds  Chris¬ 
tian  were  married  Jan.  6,  in  St. 
Paul’s  church,  Richmond.  Major 
Opie  recently  returned  from  al¬ 
most  three  years’  active  service 
with  the  First  Marine  Division, 
in  the  Pacific  and  has  been 
transferred  to  Quantico,  where 
the  couple  will  reside. 

Sol  Rayfield,  officer  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s 
circulation  department,  and  Miss 
Ruth  Demchick  married  recent¬ 
ly. 

Lt,  Jack  M.  Slone,  former 
Ohio  sports  editor  for  U.P.,  and 
Carol  Kissner,  of  Delaware,  O., 
were  married  in  that  city. 

■ 

Fnson  Elected  Head 
Of  Publicists'  Group 

The  National  Association  of 
Public  Relations  Counsel,  Inc., 
has  elected  as  president  for  the 
coming  year  Samuel  D.  Fuson, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Arthur  Kudner, 
Inc.  Mr.  Fuson  is  the  first  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  executive  to 
head  the  Association  since  it 
was  founded  in  1936. 

He  has  been  with  Arthur  Kud¬ 
ner,  Inc.  since  1930,  and  prior 
to  that  was  with  Erwin  Wasey 
and  Co.  as  publicity  director. 
He  is  a  native  of  Seymour,  Mo., 
and  obtained  his  early  training 
as  newspaper  reporter  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Missouri,  Arkansas 
and  Tennessee.  In  1920  he  be¬ 
came  staff  writer  for  Associated 
Press,  and  from  1924  to  1927 
was  New  York  correspondent 
for  toe  Chicago  Tribune. 


How  many  ways  can  | 
you  build  a  globe?  | 

I 

As  many  as  you  pleoM'l 
provided  the  parts  fit!  I 


The  communication  system 
which  carries  your  voice 
across  a  continent  and  be¬ 
yond,  works  because  its 
millions  of  interlocking 


Each  individual  part,  r.| 
matter  how  ingenious, 

•  Is 

merely  a  unit  in  the 
system  and  the  final  test 
always  —  does  the  syster| 


Fredenburgh  Returns 

Maj.  Theodore  Fredenburgh, 
after  two  years  overseas  service 
with  the  Army  Air  Force  Intelli¬ 
gence  Service,  has  returned  and 
will  rejoin  Joshua  B.  Powers, 
Inc.,  international  publishers’ 
representatives,  as  manager  of 
the  newly  established  Special 
Products  Division.  In  addition 
to  winning  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal,  Major  Fredenburgh  re¬ 
ceived  commendation  from 
Army  Air  Force  Generals  Brere- 
ton,  Eaker,  and  Longfellow  for 
his  work. 

■ 

C.  J.  Cole  Resigns 

Charles  J.  Cole  has  resigned 
from  Ward  Griffith  Co.,  Inc., 
publishers’  representatives. 


ports  are  engineered  to  fit. 
There  are  thousands  of 
switchboards,  twenty-six 
million  telephone  instru¬ 
ments  and  more  than  sixty- 
five  million  miles  of  circuits. 


work?  This  is  the  engines: 
ing  ideal  of  Bell  TelephoK| 
Laboratories.  It  has  helped 

a 

to  create,  for  this  countr;| 
the  greatest  telephone  syr| 
tern  in  the  world.  p 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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It,  r::: 

US,  d 

whc!-^; 

testiiV 

yste::^ 

3hc:| 

unL’  I 
BSf.f 


'Milk!  Real  milk  from  a  eow!‘ 


The  excited  soldier  had  just  landed  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  after  a  year  in  the  lonely 
Aleutians.  But  he  might  have  come 
from  any  other  front.  At  Mitchel  Field, 
N.  Y.,  where  thousands  of  wounded 
have  been  flown  in,  oflBcers  report, 
“The  first  request  is  almost  invariably 
for  a  glass  of  fresh  milk.” 

In  the  South  Pacific,  men  asked 
what  they  missed  most  next  to  their 
families  gave  answers  like  these :  “F resh 
milk  and  the  morning  paper.”  “A 
lettuce-and-tomato  sandwich,  with  cold 
fresh  milk  to  wash  it  down.” 

This  GI  appetite  for  milk  has  been 
officially  encouraged  from  the  start 


of  training  for  the  sake  of  good  nu¬ 
trition.  Service  menus  provide  gener¬ 
ous  portions  of  all  dairy  products  — 
and  help  make  service  men  huskier  and 
healthier  than  ever  before  in  history. 

Fresh  fluid  milk,  of  course,  is  tough 
to  ship  to  foreign  combat  areas.  But 
in  other  more  convenient  forms,  milk 
and  ice  cream,  butter  and  cheese  go 
everywhere. 

So  nature’s  most  nearly  perfect  food 
—  milk  —  is  making  American  fighters 
more  fit  today  and  assuring  better 
health  to  future  generations.  And  nour¬ 
ishing  new  foods  are  ready  in  our  lab¬ 
oratories  for  the  peaceful  years  ahead. 


■DITOR  a  PUILISNIR  fM>  Jaaaary  20.  1«4f 


Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  belter 
undersUtnding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  ...  as  a  bcue  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products  and  ma¬ 
terials  ...  as  a  source  of  health  and 
enduring  progress  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 


MATIOIIU  DAIRT 

PRODUCT!  CORPORATION 
AND  AFFIUATCO  COMFANIfS 
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CmCULATION 

Circulators  See  1945 
Loaded  With  Problems 

By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


CONTINUING  our  symposium 

on  what’s  ahead  for  circula* 
tion  managers  in  1945,  addi* 
tional  comments  presented  this 
week  indicate  the  year  will  be 
another  busy  and  important  one 
for  newspaper  circulation  de¬ 
partments.  ( See  E&P,  Jan.  6, 
p.  50,  for  first  roundup  of  pub¬ 
lished  comments). 

Replies  this  week  show  that 
circulation  generally  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  continue  to  increase, 
but  the  gain  will  probably  not 
be  as  great  as  during  the  past 
year.  Further  newsprint  re¬ 
strictions  are  likely  and  war 
industries  are  more  stabilized, 
thus  resulting  in  less  fluctuation 
of  populations. 

Delivery  problems  and  attend¬ 
ant  carrier  service  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  of  prime  concern  to  cir¬ 
culators.  Ime  carrier  boy  situa¬ 
tion  may  become  increasingly 
critical,  with  the  18-year-old 
draft  law  making  boys  less  in¬ 
clined  to  give  good  service  on 
the  theory  “we’ll  soon  be  in, 
anyway.” 

Truck  Situation  Critical 

R.  W.  Taylor,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  predicted  that  delivery 
problems  will  probably  get 
worse  during  the  coming  year. 
He  stated  in  part: 

“Equipment  is  wearing  out, 
and  repairs  will  continue  hard 
to  get.  Parts  for  functional  re¬ 
pairs  to  motor  trucks,  with  the 
exception  of  bearings  and  two- 
speed  axles,  should  be  much  eas¬ 
ier  to  get;  however,  more  equip¬ 
ment  is  wearing  out  all  the 
time,  which  will  further  tax  the 
manpower  available  to  make  re¬ 
pairs.  ’The  motor  industry  plans 
to  build  some  half-ton  trucks 
( pick-up )  and  trucks  of  ton  and 
one-half  and  greater  capacities 
during  1945.  Some  of  these 
trucks  should  be  available  to 
the  newspaper  industry  if  the 
newspapers  can  get  the  proper 
priority  from  local  ration 
boards.  The  figures  set  for  new 
trucks  for  1945  are  higher  than 
those  of  1944.  but  there  are  still 
many  critical  materials  which 
must  go  into  these  trucks,  and 
there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  they  will  all  be  built.” 

To  get  today’s  work  done  to¬ 
day,  is  the  best  preparation  for 
the  post-war  period,  according 
to  Rex  Fisher,  East  St.  Louis 
(Ill.)  Journal,  who  stated: 

“Whether  the  increased  cir¬ 
culation  will  become  permanent 
will  depend  first  upon  employ¬ 
ment  conditions  In  our  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  post-war  period,  and 
second,  upon  our  ability  to 
serve  satisfactorily  thousands  of 
new  readers. 

“If  there  is  any  planning  for 
the  future  here,  it  is  our  pres¬ 
ent  tendency  to  consider  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  learning  to  deal 
with  our  carriers  as  customers 
and  not  as  employes,  in  view  of 
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the  fact  that  our  carriers  oper¬ 
ate  on  the  independent  con¬ 
tractor  or  little  merchant  basis. 
We  feel  that  the  attitude  of  our 
oflice  and  supervisory  personnel 
would  be  more  in  conformity 
with  current  recommendations 
if  we  regarded  the  carrier  as  a 
customer  first  of  all.” 

Paul  G.  Lawson,  Clarksburg 
(W.  Va. )  Exponent  &  Telegram, 
also  is  concerned  over  maintain¬ 
ing  service  through  the  carrier 
boy  system,  suggesting: 

“I  believe  that  service,,  first, 
to  our  country,  secondly,  to  our 
readers,  and  lastly,  to  the  staff 
of  youngsters  who  deliver  our 
newspapers,  is  the  paramount 
problem  confronting  us  today. 

I  mean  in  service  to  our  coun¬ 
try,  an  all-out  effort,  not  only 
to  take  an  active  part  through 
the  editorial  columns  in  the 
things  that  will  contribute  to 
victory,  but  also  to  take  the  lead 
in  all  efforts  where  our  newspa¬ 
pers  might  be  helpful.  I  know 
that  if  we  appeal  to  these 
youngsters  to  get  out  and  do  a 
job,  whether  it  be  selling  war 
stamps,  collecting  scrap,  or  pa¬ 
per  salvage,  if  properly  inspired 
by  careful  planning  on  our  part, 
they  will  complete  the  task  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  group. 

“I  mean  by  service  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  that  we  must  start  re¬ 
building  our  delivery  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  point  that  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  where  an  honest 
effort  was  always  made  to  see 
that  the  subscriber  was  served 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

“As  to  service  to  our  newspa¬ 
per  boys,  I  mean  that  we  as  cir¬ 
culation  managers  must  realize 
our  responsibility  to  this  vast 
army  of  young  men  who  deliver 
our  publication.  ...  It  is  my 
opinion  that  as  we  mold  these 
more  than  500,000  newspaper 
boys,  their  thinking  and  their 
will  to  do,  so  will  be  molded 
the  future  of  our  nation.” 

Sees  Many  New  Problems 

On  the  West  coast,  the  speed¬ 
up  in  the  Pacific  war  will  make 
circulation  problems  even  more 
acute,  according  to  Anton  F. 
Peterson,  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  who  looks  for  many  addi¬ 
tional  headaches  during  1945. 

‘“There  will  be  an  impetus  of 
population  which  will  bring 
many  additional  problems  in 
circulation  distribution  which 
will  be  accentuated  by  the  news¬ 
print  shortage,”  he  asserted. 

“However,  the  pickup  in  pop¬ 
ulation  on  the  West  coast  will 
probably  result  in  a  larger  post¬ 
war  population,  which  in  turn 
will  Increase  circulations.” 

H.  E.  Murphree,  Houston 
Chronicle,  fails  to  see  any  bright 
prospects  for  circulators  during 
1945.  As  far  as  rates  are  con¬ 
cerned.  he  feels  that  in  Texas, 
especially  among  the  larger  pa¬ 
pers.  the  peak  has  been  reached. 

“I  believe  there  is  still  some 


room  in  some  localities  fur  an 
increase  in  mail  rates,  in  areas 
close  to  the  city  of  publication. 
Some  papers  still  have  a  mail 
rate  which  is  vei^  inconsistent, 
in  comparison  with  the  carrier 
delivery  rate”  he  added. 

"The  newsprint  situation  will 
not  improve  sufficiently  to  per¬ 
mit  circulation  promotion  in 
1945.  City  carrier  delivery  cir¬ 
culation  will  be  maintained. 
Street  sales  and  dealer  circula¬ 
tion  will  be  limited.  In  plainer 
words,  the  publishers  are  going 
to  take  better  care  of  the  city 
circulation  than  country  and 
suburban  circulation. 

“I  do  not  look  for  any  im¬ 
provement  in  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  of  any  kind.” 

Speaking  as  a  circulation 
manager  of  a  non-metropolitan 
daily,  John  A.  Flood,  Wooster 
(O.)  Record,  declared  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  is  the  life  blood  of 
the  newspaper  today  and  that 
publishers  are  fully  conscious  of 
the  real  value  of  circulation  in¬ 
come.  Looking  to  the  post-war 
period,  he  continued: 

“A  number  of  things  can  be 
done  in  preparation.  They  in¬ 
clude  better  selling  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  attracting  better  carriers 
(and  parents  too);  educating 
and  training  the  carriers  you 
have;  building  morale  and  good 
will;  increasing  circulation  and 
holding  present  revenue  income; 
keeping  field  men  alive,  and 
keeping  the  whole  circulation 
department  alert,  awake,  and 
mentally  young. 

“We  are  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  field,  but  I  am  hopeful  the 
experiences  we  have  gained  un¬ 
der  present  conditions  won’t  all 
be  wasted,  and  that  when  we 
have  a  freer  market,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  matter  of  paper,  even 
in  competitive  situations,  we 
won’t  go  back  to  some  of  the 
practices  of  lavish  and  unjusti¬ 
fied  expenditures.” 

Walter  G.  Andrews,  Ft.  Wayne 
(Ind. )  News-Sentinel,  pointed 
out  that  some  of  the  wartime 
restrictions  on  circulation  prac¬ 
tices  may  be  blessings  in  dis¬ 
guise  and  urged  circulators  to 
face  the  uncertainties  of  1945 
with  confidence  they  can  over¬ 
come  any  new  problems. 

“It  will  likely  be  many 
months  after  the  war's  end  be¬ 
fore  we  will  have  our  capacity 
needs  of  newsprint,”  stated  An¬ 
drews.  “Again,  this  may  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  despite 
lamentations  to  the  contrary. 
Otherwise,  there  doubtless  would 
be  cases  of  publishers  and  cir¬ 
culation  managers  going  hog- 
wild  in  an  effort  to  capture  far- 
flung  circulation,  thereby  re-es¬ 
tablishing  an  evil  which  was  so 
much  over-indulged  before  the 
war. 

“Already  several  well  con¬ 
structed  plans  and  ideas  have 
been  advanced  by  leaders  in  the 
profession  for  post-war  plan¬ 
ning.  The  coming  year  is 
definitely  one  that  promises  a 
closer,  more  unified  effort.  Ra¬ 
dio,  with  its  stepped-up  imple¬ 
ments  of  television  and  FM,  will 
be  a  competitor  not  to  be  denied 
in  the  bid  for  the  advertising 
that  will  undoubtedly  scale  such 
heights  as  has  never  before  been 
known,  once  industries  swing 
back  to  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion.” 


399  Ex-Quota  I 
Tons  in  New 
WPB  Listing 

Thirteen  newspapers  have  ob¬ 
tained  extra-quota  grants  of 
newsprint  aggregating  398  tons 
on  appeals  before  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  Appeals  Botid 
WPB’s  Printing  and  Publiihlofi 
Division  announced  in  the  itr 
enth  listing  of  grants  for  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1944,  as  fol¬ 


lows: 

NEW.SPAPER  Tons 

Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily .  C 

Francisco  Chroni^e . . 

.S'o«  Francisco  News . . 

San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Times .  j 

ioM  Rafael  (Cal.)  Independent .  \ 

Miami  (Fla.)  News . H* 

Framingham  (Mass.)  News .  5 

Xenia  (O.)  Gatette .  j 

Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 

Herald  &  News .  ( 

Burlington  (Vt.)  News .  j 

Newport  News  (Va.)  Press-Times 

Herald  . 10 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Newspapers,  Inc....lfl 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune  4* 


“Supplenuntal. 

The  Los  Angeles  News  «u 
granted  permission  to  borrow  11 
tons  from  its  first  quarter  IMS 
consumption  quota  to  be  uttd 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  IMi 
This  borrowing  is  to  be  repaid 
by  June  30. 

Effective  Oct.  1,  1944,  and 
thereafter,  permanent  additions 
to  adjusted  base  tonnages  wwt 
also  authorized  ( subject  to  aaj 
curtailments  under  Order  L-2fA 
as  it  may  be  amended ) ,  for  tie 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald — 7  tons 
first  quarter,  6  tons  each  follow¬ 
ing  quarter — and  for  the  Litch¬ 
field  ( Minn. )  Independent  Sc  f 
view — .64  ton  each  quarter.  ' 

■ 

Patriotic  Edition  ^ 

The  Janesville  ( Wis. )  Gazettei 
annual  year-end  edition,  with  i 
complete  summary  of  commu¬ 
nity  events  during  1944.  was  all 
wrapped  up  in  red,  white  and 
blue.  The  first  page  of  this  edi¬ 
tion,  which  has  become  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  presented  Russell  W.  Dav¬ 
enport’s  poem,  “My  Country.’ 
with  the  national  colors  in  i 
streamer  decorating  the  boi 
The  edition,  also  marking  the 
Gazette’s  100th  year,  contained 
56  pages.  Sidney  H.  Bliss  and 
Robert  W.  Bliss  are  co-publMi- 
ers. 
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URGENTLY  NEI 
. . .URGENTLY 


URGENTLY  NEI 
URGENTLY 


IN  A  FAR-OFF  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces 
base,  deep  in  the  Pacific,  a  telegra¬ 
pher  rattles  his  key  . . . 

"need  P-61's  number  to  X". .  ."need 
six  complete  fighter  plane  wing  as¬ 
semblies  classification  Y"..."need— " 
A  very  short  time  later,  a  bell  rings  on 
a  machine  in  a  building  at  Wright  Field, 
near  Dayton,  Ohio.  Softly  clacking  keys 
reproduce  the  appeal  on  a  cablegram 
form. 


At  once  a  vast  and  highly  organized 
system  is  set  in  motion.  The  deadly 
P*61’s— Black  Widows— must  go  by  ship. 
But  no  time  is  lost  by  the  Air  Tischnical 
Service  Conunand.  Westward  they  go 
by  sea,  in  knockdown  form. 


The  wing  assemblies  are  loaded  into 
cargo  planes  almost  immediately.  Off 
they  go,  by  air.  And  soon,  six  fighter 
planes  will  roar  back  into  combat 
against  the  Japs. 

That  building  near  Dayton  houses 
the  headquarters  of  the  Air  Technical 
Service  Command,  which  supplies  and 
maintains  all  equipment  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces. 

Its  Supply  Division  is  the  heart  of 
the  ATSC.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
different  items  are  handled— bombers 
and  bolts,  bombs  and  bullets,  fuel  and 
flying  suits,  jungle  kits  and  medical 
supplies. 

Fully  as  important  is  the  Mainte¬ 
nance  Division,  which  keeps  Army  Air 
Forces  airplanes  in  combat  condition. 

At  huge  shops  in  this  country,  planes 
are  completely  overhauled,  made  as 
good  aS' new.  Overseas,  service  units 
operate  mpots  for  repairing  and  over¬ 
hauling  planes  in  combat  theaters.  All 
told,  the  ATSC  may  repair  as  many  as 
25,000  airplanes  in  a  single  month. 

The  Personnel  Division  of  ATSC 


supplies  and  trains  the  300,000  civilian 
workers  who  make  this  command  the 
largest  industrial  employer  in  the 
world. 

These  men  and  women  and  the  uni¬ 
formed  members  of  the  ATSC  are  in  a 
real  sense  the  guardians  of  the  men 
who  wear  the  Silver  Wings.  The  finest 
tribute  to  their  efficiency  is  the  proud 
record  of  our  Army  Air  Forces. 

WAR  BONDS -TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLDI 


CORPORATION 

30  RockefalUr  Plaza,  Naw  York  20 


Oavalopod  and  manufactured  by  the  foUowins 
divisiont,  Sperry  precision  instruments  and 
controls  serve  the  Armed  Forces  on  land,  at 
sea,  and  in  the  air  . . . 

FORD  INSTRUMENT  CX>.,  INC. 

.SPERRY  GYROSCOPE  CO..  INC. 

VICKERS  INC. 

Waterbury  Tool  Uivislon.  VICKERS  INC. 


PROMOTION 


Promotions?  Yes,  But— 
What  to  Promote? 


ing  a  single  window  or  some 
smaller  section  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  store. 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


ONE  rather  important  subject 

sometimes  neglected  in  news¬ 
paper  promotion  is  what  to  pro¬ 
mote.  The  answer  is,  of  course. 
“What  does  your  newspaper 
most  desire  at  present?”  and  it 
cannot  be  settled  by  the  promo¬ 
tion  manager  himself.  It’s  a 
matter  for  the  publisher  and  his 
immediate  staff.  Failure  to 
supply  an  answer  results  in  in¬ 
adequate.  irresolute  promotion 
scattered  over  a  score  of  sub¬ 
jects,  covering  none  of  them 
well. 

Is  your  newspaper  making  a 
strong  bid  for  a  better  local  ad¬ 
vertising  position?  Do  you  want 
to  entrench  yourself  better  in 
the  minds  of  your  readers  as  a 
classified  medium?  Do  you  de¬ 
sire  more  circulation?  A  better 
class  of  circulation?  Advance¬ 
ment  for  your  city?  More  pub¬ 
lic  appreciation?  A  higher 
standing  with  national  adver¬ 
tisers?  More  carrier  boys? 

All  of  these  are  common  pro¬ 
motional  objectives.  Deciding 
which  ones  of  them  are  to  get 
the  weight  is  a  function  of  man¬ 
agement  and  one  which  needs 
to  be  reviewed  from  time  to 
time  with  changing  conditions. 

Recommends  Only 

A  promotion  manager  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  competent  in  the 
use  of  copy,  layout,  art,  photo¬ 
graphs,  research,  radio,  bill¬ 
boards,  car  cards,  circus  or 
whatever  is  needed  to  achieve 
the  goal.  But  he  can  only  rec¬ 
ommend  what  that  goal  shall  be. 
He  cannot  decide  it. 

If  you're  a  promotion  man 
and  have  any  doubt  that  you 
are  on  the  right  track,  go  to 
the  chief  boss  now  and  get  him 
to  give  you  a  directive.  Then 
if  it  turns  out  that  circulation 
or  classified  or  local  display  or 
the  janitor  think  they’ve  been 
neglected  in  the  slicing  of  the 
space  and  services  pie,  you 
aren’t  responsible — and  brother, 
is  that  a  wonderful  feeling! 

A  good  promotion  man  needs 
to  be  “wise  as  a  serpent,  crafty 
as  a  fox,  busy  as  a  beaver, 
cheerful  as  the  cat  that  ate  the 
canary” — and  while  we’re  in 
the  menagerie  we  might  add  as 
alert  as  a  monkey  picking  a 
crocodile’s  teeth.  Paragons  like 
this  are  hard  come  by  and  the 
next  time  we  meet  one  we  in¬ 
tend  to  shoot  him  and  stuff  him 
for  our  collection. 


Trade  Paper  Review 

“CONSTRUCTIVE  criticism”  is 
in  vogue  nowadays.  We  al¬ 
ways  did  like  it  better  than  the 
old  fashioned  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone  variety — espwially  when 
we  are  on  the  receiving  end. 

For  a  number  of  weeks  we’ve 
been  noticing  an  ad  series  in 
the  trade  papers  by  the  San 
Froncisco  Call-Bulletin.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  rather  well  done  pencil 
sketches  of  people  and  about 


half  a  column  of  quotes  on  why 
they  like  San  Francisco.  This, 
with  its  elements  of  native 
human  interest,  we  are  ail  for 
— but  with  our  natural  aversion 
to  reading  much  light  face 
stymie  type  we  yearn  to  get  our 
mits  on  that  layout  and  start 
adding  punchy  black  headlines 
and  some  variations  in  the  type. 

“They  don’t  want  to  read  it!” 
is  still  one  of  our  favorite  mot¬ 
toes  .  .  .  and  the  sight  of  a  lot 
of  grey  stymie,  no  m'atter  how 
pretty  it  looked  on  the  layout, 
brings  out  all  the  platitudinous 
in  us.  If  you  want  to  look  at 
the  ad  we’re  mentioning  turn  to 
p.  8,  Jan.  1,  Printers’  Ink. 

On  page  18  of  the  same  mag¬ 
azine  is  another  one! 

We  love  the  Washington  Post. 
It’s  a  grand  publication,  well 
deserving  of  all  the  plug  that  it 
got  in  Fortune.  It’s  promotion 
has  been  outstanding.  Only  a 
few  issues  ago  we  remarked 
about  the  merits  of  its  ad  ser¬ 
ies  upon  the  readership  of  the 
Post  in  various  federal  depart¬ 
ments.  And  now  they’ve  come 
along  and  stabbed  us  in  the 
back  by  producing  an  unread¬ 
able  piece  of  art! 

This  time  it’s  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment’s  building,  a  solid  pile 
if  we  ever  saw  one,  surmounted 
by  a  very  thin  Ben  Day  cloud, 
out  of  which  a  white  “80%”  is 
reversed.  The  whole  thing  is 
about  as  nebulous  as  the  signa¬ 
tures  on  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
Why  couldn’t  they  have  outlined 
the  “80% ”  in  black  or  some¬ 
thing? 

And  now  •  we’re  not  even 
going  to  be  mildly  critical. 

Orchid  again  to  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  tor  another  in  its 
beautiful  series  .  .  .  this  one  on 
the  Hawaiian  food  market  (Ad- 
vertising  Age,  Jan.  8,  p.  13). 

Orchid  to  the  New  York  Sun 
for  its  long  continued  and  well 
conceived  series  on  “The  Sun 
Counts  Where  Opinion  Counts.” 
No.  42  of  the  series  on  what 
John  Boles,  Gertrude  Niesen. 
Frank  Fay,  June  Havoc  and 
Louis  Calhern  of  the  legitimate 
think  of  the  Sun  is  quite  inter¬ 
esting.  What  would  you  guess 
they  read?  (P.  I.,  Dec.  22.  p.  4.) 

Nosegay  to  the  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Dispatch 
tor  a  fairly  neat  little  job  in 
type  with  headlines:  “We  re¬ 
gret — We  thank — We  hope — .” 
And  we’re  just  sucker  enough 
to  read  it!  (P.  I.,  Dec.  22,  p. 
87.) 

Attar  of  Roses  and  Skunk- 
water  50-50  to  the  offering  of 
the  Troy  Record  newspapers. 
The  vote  of  approval  goes  for 
the  general  idea  of  using  a  real 
loeal  person  testimonial  and  pic¬ 
tures.  The  mild  nose-tilt  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  picture  of 
the  man  speaking  should  have 
been  outlined  and  a  better  job 
could  have  been  done  by  show- 


idea  Note 

WE  understand  the  Ingersoll 
watch  people  recently  got  out 
a  calendar  for  1945  featuring 
pictures  by  American  high 
school  students — the  result  of  a 
contest.  Why  not  put  this  idea 
away  in  your  “public  good  will” 
file  and  trot  it  out  about  next 
November  if  you  live  that  long? 
It  has  merit  for  a  school  event. 


m 


Unusual  Mail  Arrivals 
“PEOPLE  and  Markets  of  To¬ 
morrow”  is  the  rather  compre¬ 
hensive  title  of  a  booklet  recent¬ 
ly  arrived  on  our  desk  from  the 
Hearst  Advertising  Service.  The 
start  is  refreshing,  however,  in 
that  it  does  not  attempt  to  tell 
us  what  IT  thinks  but  immedi¬ 
ately  plunges  into  quotes  and 
figures  from  outfits  as  diverse  as 
Firestone,  Republic  Steel.  Comp¬ 
ton,  G.E.  and  Dartnell.  Of 
course  we  eventually  get  around 
to  a  reprint  tucked  in  the  pocket 
of  the  back  cover  showing  edi¬ 
torials  which  explain  the  value 
of  free  enterprise  to  the  people. 

In  Memphis.  Tenn.,  a  southern 
literary  tradition  still  seems  to 
flourish  in  a  column  called  ‘The 
Greenhouse,”  edited  by  Paul 
Flowers  .  .  .  and  to  us  it’s  sort 
of  refreshing.  It  isn’t  brittle  or 
smart,  just  mellow  and  a  little 
bit  sentimental  and  drippy. 
That’s  why  we  appreciate  get¬ 
ting  a  48-page  reprint  booklet 
from  the  Commercial-Appeal. 


For  Younger  Set 


AN  ADDED  feature  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  pages  of  the  Atlaets 
Journal  is  a  column  entitled 
“Bobby  Sox  Notes,”  whidi  cu¬ 
ries  the  byline:  “By  One  of 
Them.”  Considered  one  of  the 
most  popular  features  cd  the 
page,  it  is  a  chatty  outline  of 
the  news  among  the  high  school 
set  which  has  overshadowed  thei 
teen-age  set  in  news  appeal.  ' 


Norge  Dealers  Tell 
Sales  Aid  Preferences 

While  the  average  household 
appliance  dealer  is  fully  aware 
of  the  need  for  well-planned  and 
comprehensive  advertising  and 
.sales  promotion  plans,  his  most 
serious  need  apparently  is  in 
personal  sales  aids  and  sales 
training  programs,  it  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  results  of  a  dealer  sur¬ 
vey  recently  completed  by  the 
Norge  division  of  Borg-Warner 
Corp.,  manufacturers  of  refrig¬ 
erators,  gas  and  electric  ranges, 
washing  machines  and  home 
heaters. 

Dealers  were  strongly  positive 
in  their  belief  in  pick-up  liter¬ 
ature  and  direct  mail  pieces  for 
prospects.  They  were  widely 
receptive  to  such  advertising 
aids  as  mats,  cuts  and  stereos 
for  their  own  ads,  and  complete 
newspaper  ads  in  mat  form,  but 
were  not  too  enthusiastic  about 
recorded  radio  commercials  or 
script  for  spot  announcements. 
On  the  subject  of  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising,  243  want  it,  167  don’t. 


Note  ol  Appreciation 
WHEN  a  leading  advertiser  of 
the  Lockbridge  (la.)  Tinq 
dropped  out  of  the  paper  the 
first  time  in  a  decade,  uiinf 
broadsides  for  a  special  sale, 
the  publisher,  W.  E.  Proutr, 
used  the  store’s  customary  spict 
for  a  statement  expressing  his 
appreciation  of  the  establish¬ 
ment’s  patronage  and  urging  his 
readers  to  continue  buying  over 
the  store’s  counters. 


Organized  Gomes 
APPROXIMATELY  7,500  chil¬ 
dren  are  participating  in  the 
playground  program  whidi  is 
one  phase  of  the  Los  Angelit 
Examiner’s  campaign  against 
juvenile  delinquency.  (Sgin- 
ized  play  is  conducted  at  52 
sites,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  municipal  Recreation  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  Police  Dr 
partment.  It’s  a  year-round 
program.  In  connection  with 
the  delinquency  campaign. 
Examiner  is  publishing  a  series| 
of  actual  case  stories,  writta] 
by  Clarence  B.  Newman.  Fi 
titious  names  are  used. 


Courtesy  Contest 


MORE  than  2.000  persoM 
mitted  nominations  in 
Courtesy  Contest  of  the 
Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Preu  ' 
Gazette.  A  secret  committee  ( 
five  judges  had  465  names 
the  official  list  to  be  consida 
for  $250  in  prizes.  Any  woik^ 
er  who  extended  personal  s 
ice  to  the  public — not  an  ou 
of  any  store  or  a  professia 
man — was  eligible  for  nomin 
tion  as  St.  Joseph’s  “most 
teous  individual.” 


Wants  State  Publicist 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Jan.  15 — In¬ 
timating  an  unbiased  picture  of 
Michigan  legislative  activities  is 
not  being  presented  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  press  and  radio  pictures 
covering  the  statehouse.  Rep. 
Walter  G.  Herrick  has  ask^ 
the  Legislature  to  hire  a  “press 
agent”  to  give  the  public  a 
“non-partisan  and  unprejudiced” 
daily  review  of  its  business. 
(Consensus  was  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  headed  for  an  “early 
death.” 
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Those  of  you  who  hare  known  the  delight  of  travel  on  Moore* 
McG>nnack- Lines— whether  to  the  fascinating  wonders  of  South 
America's  East  Coast  or  to  the  pre-war  picture-book  lands  of  the 
Baltic  Sea— must  carry  in  your  minds  more  than  one  such  memory 
of  luxurious  days  at  sea. ...  So  do  we. 

All  the  responsibilities  imposed  by  war  have  not  made  us  forget 
the  things  Moore- McCormack  Lines  stood  for  in  days  of  peace¬ 
time  travel— fine  ships,  meticulous  service,  exhilarating  activities 
programs,  interesting  idnetaries.  Nor  have  we  ever  lost  the  vision 
of  what  such  travel  standards  will  mean  in  a  world  returned  to  peace. 
For  months  now  we  have  been  working  on  practical  plans  designed 
to  improve  post-war  travel— to  help  more  people  enjoy  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  shipboard  life  and  see  the  things  that  make  other  nations 


interesting.  The  one  big  faaor  which  has  hitheno  prevented  many 
people  from  knowing  such  enjoymena  has  been  lack  of  time.  We 
are  now  seeking  to  establish  programs  whereby  the  man  or 
woman  with  a  two  or  three  weeks  vacation  can  see  Rio  de  Janeiro 
or  Buenos  Aires  or  Stockholm  or  Leningrad  and  can  also  benefit 
by  leisurely  holidays  at  sea.  To  bring  this  about,  we  are  proposing 
the  establishment  of  integrated  sea  and  air  services,  through  which 
planes  will  complement  and  extend  the  utilization  of  our  ships, 
and  thereby  further  develop  both  air  and  sea  traveL 
After  the  war,  our  nation  will  be,  more  than  ever,  a  living  part  of  a 
world  society.  The  people  of  our  country,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
countries  we  serve,  will  want,  as  never  before,  to  see  and  know  this 
world.  We  intend  to  be  ready  to  turn  those  desires  into  realities. 


MOORE-McCORMACK 


5  Iroodwoy,  Nt»  York 


Now  York,  lorbodoi,  Yrinidod.  lio  da  Joaoiro,  Soatas,  Moatavidaa,  laoaas  Airat 
Saa  Fraadsta,  Las  Aagalas,  lio  da  Joaaira,  Soatas,  Maatavidao,  laaaos  Airas 
Na»  York,  Oslo,  Gatbaabarf,  Cagaahogaa,  Gdyaio,  Slatkhaha,  Halslagtars,  laaiagrol 


AMEIICAN  lEPUILICS  LINE 


AMERICAN  SCAHTIC  LINE 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

L  A.  Photogs 
Keep  Friends  in 
Service  Posted 

Coast  Cameramen  Send 

News  and  Pix  Overseas  . . . 

Others  Send  House  Organs 

By  Jack  Price 

The  various  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers'  associations  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  keep  their  members 
now  in  the  armed  forces  in¬ 
formed  of  all  home  news  of  in¬ 
terest  to  them.  Those  in  New 
York,  Washington,  and  Chicago 
send  Ureir  members  monthly 
house  organs  and  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  organization  noails  a  special 
bulletin  each  month. 

The  Los  Angeles  bulletin  is 
novel.  It  contains  photographs 
of  interesting  events  in  the  form 
of  small  prints  on  thin  paper, 
mounted  on  the  bulletin.  The 
series  was  started  in  October, 
1944,  and  because  the  response 
was  greater  than  anticipated, 
the  bulletins  will  be  continued 
with  more  news  and  pictures. 

Object  to  Dewey  Treatment 

The  camermen  in  Los  Angeles 
had  a  particular  gripe  against 
the  manner  in  which  the  Dewey 
retinue  behaved  when  it  arrived 
in  that  city.  For  some  reason 
not  known  to  us  the  nature  of 
die  gripe  had  not  been  made 
public  and  we  learned  about  it 
from  one  of  the  news  bulletins 
sent  overseas.  We  present  the 
paragraph  which  should  be  of 
interest  to  future  Presidential 
nominees  making  campaign 
tours. 

“Governor  Dewey  didn't  make 
any  friends  among  the  photog¬ 
raphers  here,  thanks  to  his  body¬ 
guard.  Lt.  Frank  Hnida  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Police.  Hnida.  a 
typical  movie  cop  with  accent 
and  all,  swung  off  the  train, 
looked  at  the  assembled  photogs 
and  loudly  announced  that  he 
didn't  intend  to  have  any  trouble 
with  “no  bunch  of  rubes  and 
yokels."  His  extremely  antag¬ 
onistic  attitude  and  willingness 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  create 
incidents  worked  a  definite  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  men  who  were  try¬ 
ing  their  best  to  make  favorable 
pictures  of  the  Presidential  can¬ 
didate." 

It  should  be  apparent  to  all 
persons  in  public  life  that  news 
photographers  are  a  proud  group 
and  more  human  than  some 
movie  directors  would  have  you 
believe.  More  important,  they 
perform  a  great  service  for  those 
who  treat  them  with  common 
decency  and  understanding. 

Although  there  are  hundreds 
of  donors  giving  service  men 
pin-up  girl  photos, 'the  Los  An¬ 
geles  cameramen  make  their  own 
selection  and  the  overseas  mem¬ 
bers  are  in  accord  with  the 
judgment  of  the  committee 
formed  for  that  purpose.  Under 
the  heading.  Beauty  and  the 
Beasts,  the  overseas  bulletin  con¬ 
tains  not  only  the  photo  of  the 


prize  beauty  selected  for  wall 
decoration  but  also  a  detailed 
description  of  how  the  winner 
was  picked. 

Judging  from  the  letters  sent 
by  news  cameramen  overseas, 
they  are  very  happy  about  the 
personalized  news  reports  of 
their  fraternities.  We  wish  to 
add  our  compliments  to  the  va¬ 
rious  associations  for  their  ex¬ 
cellent  work. 

Photogs  Pick  'Queens' 
SPEAKING  of  pin-up  girl  pho¬ 
tos  we  cannot  overlook  the  se¬ 
lections  of  beauty  queens  picked 
by  both  the  Chicago  and  New 
York  Press  Photographer.s  As¬ 
sociations. 

In  Chicago,  the  cameramen 
chose  a  beautiful  young  lady  for 
the  title  of  “Miss  Photo  Flash  of 
1945"  and  she  reigned  as  queen 
of  the  annual  dinner  and  revue 
which  the  cameramen  from  that 
city  held  Jan.  13.  She  is  Miss 
Kay  Christopher,  21-year-old 
Northwestern  University  stu¬ 
dent. 

Last  week  in  New  York,  the 
Press  Photographers  selected 
Miss  Rita  Daigle,  18-year-old 
model,  as  their  queen  to  reign  at 
the  Press  Photographers  Ball 
Feb.  2  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

An  innovation  for  Chicago 
photographers  was  their  annual 
program  published  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  party.  The  edition 
featured  specially-drawn  car¬ 
toons  by  all  of  Chicago’s  news¬ 
paper  cartoonists  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  editorial  copy  written 
by  Chicago  columnists,  sports 
writers  and  newspaper  editors, 
singing  the  praises  of  the  lens 
lads  who  help  to  make  newspa¬ 
pers  a  more  attractive  news  me¬ 
dium.  Members  of  the  first  an¬ 
nual  revue  committee  included: 

Edward  McGill,  immediate 
past  president;  George  Emme. 
newly-elected  president;  Fred 
Geise,  Sid  Hautner,  Ralph  Frost. 
Ed  Miley,  Russell  Hamm,  Loyal 
Jansen,  A1  Westelin.  A1  Mosse. 
Sid  Samuels,  and  Emile  Monte- 
murro. 

i^onard  Kane  Back 
LEONARD  KANE,  former  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Macy  News¬ 
papers  of  Westchester  County. 
N.  Y.,  has  arrived  back  in  this 
country  after  serving  as  picture 
editor  for  the  OWI  in  Europe 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Kane  told  us  he  never 
stopped  marveling  at  the  cour¬ 
age  of  the  London  photographers 
who  worked  continuously  dur¬ 
ing  the  blitz  and  buzz  bombing 
with  an  indifference  to  all  per¬ 
sonal  dangers.  Buzz  bombs  fell 
within  a  block  or  two  of  his  own 
headquarters  but  work  never 
stopp^. 

'I^e  method  of  operations  and 
the  smallness  of  the  plants  of 
picture  syndicates  in  London 
caused  him  to  admire  the  results 
obtained  under  conditions  which 
would  hardly  be  tolerated  in 
this  country.  All  London  pho¬ 
tographers  still  use  glass  plates 
and  yet,  Mr.  Kane  believes,  their 
speed  in  turning  out  finished 
prints  is  not  only  comparable  to 
our  efficient  systems  but  often 
better. 

Europeans,  Mr.  Kane  said,  are 


New  Daily  Started 
In  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

A  new  afternoon  daily  has 
been  launched  at  Wilmington, 

N.  C.,  where  two  dailies  are  al¬ 
ready  in  the  field.  The  new 
publication  is  the  Wilmington 
( N.  C. )  Evening  Pott.  The 
other  afternoon  paper  there  is 
the  News-Dispatch,  which  is 
jointly  owned  with  the  Star, 
morning  paper.  The  Star  and 
News-Dispatch  publish  a  joint 
Sunday  edition. 

Directors  of  the  Post  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  which  operates  the  new 
daily  as  an  outgrowth  of  an  ex¬ 
isting  semi- weekly,  are:  Fred¬ 
erick  Willetts,  Dr.  J.  T.  Hoggard, 

O.  B.  Carrell,  J.  L.  Sprunt,  Ben 
Kingoff,  H.  A.  Sparks,  J.  K. 
Bannerman,  Claude  Efird,  C.  D. 
Hogue,  D.  H.  Penton,  and  C.  B. 
Parmelle,  all  Wilmington  busi¬ 
ness  men. 

The  Post  has  United  Press 
service. 


picture  hungry.  Skeptical  of  the 
written  and  oral  word,  they  are 
most  impressed  by  actual  photo¬ 
graphs.  In  fact,  he  said,  long 
queues  daily  wait  their  turn 
to  see  the  Place  de  L’Opera. 

Mr.  Kane,  now  chief  picture 
editor  for  the  England  and 
France  sectors,  expects  to  return 
to  overseas  duty  early  next 
month.  He  believes  that  in  the 
near  future  the  main  picture  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  OWI  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Paris  from  London. 

L  A.  Bon  OR 

THE  long-standing  ban  against 

cameras  in  Los  Angeles  court¬ 
rooms  has  finally  been  lifted, 
with  26  of  the  28  Superior  Court 
judges  granting  permission  for 
use  of  candid  cameras  during 
trials,  provided  the  cameramen 
do  not  cause  a  disturbance. 

Bhotographers  “got  their  foot 
in  the  door”  during  the  Chaplin- 
Barry  trial  when  the  court  per¬ 
mitted  use  of  flash  cameras  with¬ 
in  the  courtroom  during  inter¬ 
missions.  Previously  all  pictures 
had  to  be  taken  in  corridors  or 
elsewhere  outside  the  chamber. 

Recently  Jimmy  Richardson, 
Lot  Angeles  Examiner  city  edi¬ 
tor,  polled  Superior  Court  judges 
as  to  whether  they  had  objec¬ 
tions  to  use  of  candid  cameras 
which  require  no  flash.  Only 
two  declined  permission. 

In  and  Out  oi  Service 

ROY  J.  BATTERBY,  formerly  a 

New  York  AP  photo  editor,  has 
been  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
He  was  a  technical  sergeant.  At 
Pearl  Harbor,  where  he  has  been 
handling  Marine  Corps  combat 
photos,  Lt.  Battersby  has  now 
become  Marine  Corps  Photo¬ 
graphic  Officer  on  the  CINCPAC 
staff.  .  .  .  George  Lezotte,  former 
photographer  for  the  Waterbary 
( Conn.)  Republican,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  a  photography  school 
with  the  Seabees  at  Camp  Endi- 
cott,  Davisville,  R.  I.  .  .  .  Paul 
Moberg,  recently  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Maritime  Serv¬ 
ice,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Waterbury  Republican  as  pho¬ 
tographer. 


Newsmen  Flcxi 
To  Cover  Killing 
Of  Ex-Colleague 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Jan.  15-^ 
small  army  of  Michigan  newt- 
paper  men  took  over  the  tiny 
village  of  Springport  in  southern 
Michigan,  Jan.  11  and  12  after 
the  body  of  State*  Sen.  Warren 
G.  Hooper,  40,  of  Albion,  for 
mer  newspaper  man,  was  found 
in  his  automobile  near  then 
Hooper,  who  had  been  mor 
der^,  was  a  key  witness  in  the 
grand  jury  investigation  ofil-i 
leged  corruption  in  the  Midii- 
gan  legislature,  and  it  was  re 
vealed  he  had  received  threats 
on  his  life. 

The  newsmen,  who  found  the 
village  decidedly  hospitable,  ee 
tablished  headquarters  in  a  fu¬ 
neral  chapel  for  several  hours 

A  service  station  operator  was 
prevailed  upon  to  open  his  sta¬ 
tion  long  aJfter  closing  hour  to 
supply  gasoline  for  several  d 
the  newsmen  to  return  home. 

The  local  hotel  management 
reopened  space  for  the  senrini 
of  coffee  and  sandwiches  to  tht 
group,  assisted  by  volunteer 
help.  Some  of  the  visitors  wet 
supplied  sandwiches,  cake  and 
coffee  at  the  community  hall 
where  a  Men’s  club  dinner 
dance  was  in  progress. 

The  Detroit  News,  in  its  Jan. 
12  editions,  offered  a  $5,000  rr 
ward  for  “information  given  te 
this  paper  that  will  lead  to  the 
conviction  of  the  person  or  per 
sons  responsible  for  the  mu^ 
of  State  Sen.  Warren  G.  Hooper.' 

Hooper,  a  native  of  California, 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Ta¬ 
coma  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Tra¬ 
verse  City,  Mich.,  before  goiif 
to  Albion  in  1934.  He  wu  oo 
the  staff  of  the  Albion  Eveimi 
Recorder  tor  a  time. 

Beats  Stork 

A  race  between  the  stork  aai 
a  newspaper  deadline  was  ei 
perienced  Jan.  10  by  Mrs.  Jo- 
eph  (Miriam  Gallagher)  Niar 
ley,  Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Poiriol 
society  writer.  She  wrote  he 
daily  column  and  rushed  to  the 
hospital,  where  her  five-aneh- 
half-pound  boy  was  bom  T 
minutes  later. 


ROUTERS  flat  and  cam^ 
SAW  TABLE-TRIMMEI 
JIG  SAW-DRIU 


ar«  dascribad  in  an  illustroM 
bullatin.  Writ*  for  it  tcdoy 
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The  Mystery  of  "THE  FINE  PRINT 


You’ve  joked— or  complained— 
about  the  fine  print  in  your  fire 
insurance  policy,  and  the  “myster¬ 
ies”  it  contains.  But  if  you  took 
time  to  compare  that  policy  with 
one  of  30  years  ago,  you’d  be  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised. 

You’d  find  one  new  benefit  after 
another— increase  after  increase  in 
the  protection  your  policy  guaran¬ 


tees  to  you.  Yet  the  cost  to  you  has 
gone  down  — not  up— as  these  new 
benefits  have  been  added. 

You  pay  less,  and  get  much 
broader  protection  against  fire  and 
other  hazards  than  you  used  to  get. 
Savings  resulting  from  fire  preven¬ 
tion  activities  have  been  used  to 
lower  the  average  cost  of  insurance 
more  than  40%  in  30  years. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 
as  JOHN  STRIfT,  NIW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 

Maintained  by  leading  Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  for  public  service  in  fire  prevention,  arson  suppres¬ 
sion  and  as  a  clearing  house  for  fire  insurance  facts. 


Fact-Source  on  Fires  and 
Fire  Insurance 

What  do  fires  cost  the  country?  What  are 
their  principal  causes— and  the  sensible  ways 
to  prevent  them?  What  safeguards  can  com¬ 
munities  adopt  to  lower  fire  losses  and  safe¬ 
guard  lives?  What  part  does  fire  insurance 
play  in  protecting  communities?  What  about 
insurance  rates  and  profits?  The  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  is  a  clearing  house 
—at  your  service— for  factual  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  about  fires,  fire  prevention  and  fire 
insurance.  We  will  gladly  supply  the  most 
authentic  and  up-to-date  information  avail¬ 
able,  upon  request,  on  any  “fire  question” 
you  may  have. 


TUNI  IN  .  .  .  LELAND  STOWE  . . .  World- 
foMOM*  Nows  Analyst  Every  Soturday  Eve¬ 
ning  on  Blue  Network.  See  your  newspaper 
for  time  ond  station. 


Ad  Series  Spurs  Local 
Post-War  Planning 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  15  — Pur¬ 
chase  of  newspaper  space  by 
plants  whose  war  contracts  have 
been  cancelled,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  appreciation  to  the 
communities  in  which  they  oper¬ 
ated  and  to  spur  local  post-war 
planning,  has  been  suggested  by 
the  experience  of  the  Cal-Aero 
Academy  in  Ontario,  Cal,  as  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Aeronautical  Train¬ 
ing  Society. 

Forrest  Doucette,  co-publisher 
of  the  Ontario  Herald,  developed 
a  type  of  advertising  for  com¬ 
munity  papers  which  has  been 
reconunended  by  the  society’s 
Washington  headquarters  as  a 
model  for  its  64  member  schools. 

Doucette,  who  has  won  honors 
for  his  paper’s  community  ser¬ 
vice,  set  the  pattern  in  war-busy 
California  for  advertising  as  a 
means  of  informing  centers 
which  have  important  war  con¬ 
tracts  cancelled.  ’The  campaign 
ahows  the  implications  of  what 
the  war  assignment  has  meant 
to  the  community  and  a  pattern 
of  readjustment  for  what  lies 
ahead. 

Editorials  Click 

Doucette’s  campaign  was  based 
on  the  idea  that  his  community 
was  slow  in  post-war  planning. 
His  editorials  hit  a  responsive 
note  with  Major  C.  C.  Moseley, 
president  of  Cal-Aero  Academy, 
which  was  winding  up  its  four 
years  of  training  cadets  for  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  A  campaign 
was  developed  which  was  de¬ 
signed  not  only  to  say  “thank 
you”  and  cite  the  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  in  the  war  effort 
but  to  promote  post-war  plan¬ 
ning  for  Ontario  which,  like 
many  other  communities,  had  a 
major  industry  complete  its  war 
assignment  ahead  of  the  actual 
ending  of  hostilities.  Full  page 
advertisements  paid  for  by  Cal- 
Aero  spearheaded  the  campaign 
in  “expanded”  ( as  opposed  to 
’’special” )  editions. 

Frank  Howe,  advertising  and 
news  bureau  manager  for  Major 
Moseley,  supplied  toe  basic  copy 
and  Doucette  developed  layout, 
typography  and  art  that  created 
such  widespread  interest  Cal- 
Aero  had  hundreds  of  reprints 
run  off  to  supply  requests.  The 
undertaking  was  expanded  to  be¬ 
come  a  series  of  three  full-page 
advertisements  in  papers  of  the 
affected  area. 

The  first,  titled  “We  Report  to 
the  People”  cited  the  records  of 
safety,  economy  and  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  school.  TTie  second, 
“Our  Congressman  Reports  to 
toe  Nation,”  quoted  from  a 
speech  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Rep.  Harry 
R.  Sheppard,  in  whose  district 
Cal-Aero  is  located.  The  third, 
“Our  Pilots  Report  to  America.” 
cited  toe  achievements  in  combat 
of  toe  pilots  who  were  trained  at 
Ontario,  including  medals 
awarded  them,  and  again  cited 
the  school’s  records. 

Newspapers  used  included  the 
Ontario  Herald,  Ontario  Daily 
Report.  Upland  Newt,  Chino 


Champion,  Pomona  Progress- 
Bulletin,  San  Bernardino  Sun 
and  San  Bernardino  Telegram. 

So  successful  was  the  series 
from  a  community  good-will 
standpoint  that  it  was  adapted 
to  the  other  two  schools  operated 
by  Major  C.  C.  Moseley — Polaris 
Flight  Academy  at  Lancaster  and 
Mira  Loma  Flight  Academy  at 
Oxnard — and  used  in  papers  in 
those  two  areas. 

These  papers  were  the  Oxnard 
Press-Courier,  Ventura  Star-Free 
Press,  Port  Hueneme  Herald-Ex¬ 
press,  South  Antelope  Valley 
News  and  Antelope  Valley 
Ledger-Gazette. 

The  series  was  strictly  a  local 
good  will  campaign,  designed  to 
the  post-war  possibilities  for  use 
of  the  big  plants.  The  latter 
suggestions  were  for  conversion 
training  of  military  pilots  to 
civilian  fiying;  refresher  training 
for  Air  Force  reserve  officers; 
Air  Force  ROTC  training;  and 
training  for  Air  Force  replace¬ 
ments. 

Community  reaction  was  read¬ 
ily  apparent  and  many  letters 
of  congratulation  were  received 
by  the  sponsors.  The  net  result, 
as  seen  by  Cal-Aero  officials,  is 
that  when  the  time  comes  for 
whatever  post-war  use  is  made 
of  these  plants,  the  community 
will  be  ready  to  cooperate  and 
assist,  remembering  the  good 
feeling  that  had  been  engendered 
during  the  military  job. 

One  reaction  was  an  official 
request  for  Cal-Aero’s  all-time 
payroll  and  expenditure  figures 
so  that  the  county’s  promotional 
agency  could  publicize  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  had  accrued  from 
having  the  school  in  that  area. 

“We  regard  the  series  Dou¬ 
cette  worked  out  for  us  as  the 
most  effective  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  we  have  ever  done.” 
said  Major  Moseley. 

When  a  proof  of  toe  first  ad  of 
the  series  came  into  the  hands  of 
Aeronautical  Training  Society, 
Wayne  Weishaar,  ATS  research 
and  information  director,  called 
it  to  the  attention  of  J.  Wendell 
Coombs,  ATS  president.  Proofs 
of  the  first  and  those  following 
were  mailed  to  the  operators  of 
64  contract  fiying  schools  in  14 
states  in  the  South  and  West  and 
to  more  than  20  peacetime  avia¬ 
tion  bases  in  major  cities  in  the 
North  and  East,  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  all  members  run 
similar  campaigns. 

ATS  is  now  conducting  a  sur¬ 
vey  to  determine  the  extent  of 
advertising  used  in  newspapers. 
■ 

Times  Names  Schlamp 

John  E.  Schlamp,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  the  New  York 
Times  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  display  classified  adver¬ 
tising,  it  is  announced  by  James 
W.  Egan,  Jr.,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  He  will  assume  his  new 
duties  Feb.  1  and  will  be  re¬ 
placed  in  Chicago  by  William 
Burke  of  the  New  York  national 
advertising  staff. 


Private  'Memos'  Put 
Product  on  Sale 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  16  — 
Something  new  in  human  inter¬ 
est  advertising  appeal  has  been 
evolved  by  the  S.  &  G.  Gump 
Co.  here,  famed  art  dealers  and 
importers.  Headlined  “Memo 
Today,”  the  ad  series  tells  the 
story  of  the  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  of  Mrs.  B.,  Mr.  B.  and  Mr. 
B’s  secretary  as  regards  their 
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business  and  social  life,  with 
particular  attention  given  to 
the  struggles  of  the  Nob  Hill 
“B”  family  with  their  two  chil¬ 
dren  and  Mrs.  B’s  problem 
brother. 

'The  memos  are  written  by  the 
three  main  characters,  who  do 
them  with  a  flourish,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  an  ample  amount 
of  doodling.  All  of  the  char¬ 
acters  are  Gump  -customers, 
wherein  lies  the  sales  angle. 

These  memo  ads  occupy  168- 
line  space,  and  appear  three 
times  weekly  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  twice  in  the 
Call-Bulletin  and  once  in  the 
News.  They  were  conceived  by 
the  Betty  Church  advertising 
agency. 

Agency  Publishes  Book 
On  Marketing,  Sales 

Mitchell-Faust  Advertising  Co., 
Chicago,  has  just  published  a 
book,  “Pre-Determining  Sales 
Results,”  which  it  is  sending  to 
leading  manufacturers  in  the 
central  states.  ’The  book  was 
written  on  the  precept  that 
“good  advertising  is  fully  effec¬ 
tive  only  when  it  is  a  part  of  a 
marketing  program  that  is  effi¬ 
cient  in  all  Its  parts.” 

Consequently  it  summarizes  in 
short,  concise  chapters  the  ways 
in  which  marketing  methods  can 
be  made  more  exact  thus  lower¬ 
ing  the  high  cost  of  distribution 
and  generally  improving  sales 
results. 

Determining  the  best  market¬ 
ing  formula  for  a  given  business 
is.  says  the  agency  in  the  book’s 
foreword,  “done  by  conducting 
small  scale  marketing  operations 
and  studying  them  to  bring  each 
factor,  the  salesman,  the  dealer, 
and  the  advertising,  to  highest 
efficiency.” 
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Gallup  Thanks 
Committee  for 
Fair  Poll  Study 

Declaring  he  is  engaged  in  a 
“brickbat  and  bouquet  business,” 
Dr.  George  Gallup,  director  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  said  this  week  that  any 
poll  director  who  would  wilfully 
alter  or  distort  his  own  figures 
to  make  them  less  accurate 
“ought  to  be  examined  by  a  lun¬ 
acy  commission  and  not  by  a 
Committee  of  Congress.” 

Dr.  Gallup’s  statement  ex¬ 
pressed  appreciation  to  the  An¬ 
derson  Comittee  “for  their  fair 
minded  consideration  of  a  very 
technical  subject.” 

“There  are  professional  differ 
ences  of  opinion  among  experts 
over  which  polling  methods  are 
best,”  added  Dr.  Gallup.  “Our 
methods  have  to  stand  up 
against  the  rigid  test  of  election 
forecasting.  ...  In  making  16S 
election  forecasts  during  nine 
years  the  average  error  has  been 
only  slightly  over  3%. 

“Some  people  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  problem  met  in 
election  surveys  is  different 
from  that  of  measuring  publk 
opinion  on  issues  of  the  day.  ( 
.  .  .  These  polls  (Gallup,  For¬ 
tune,  and  others )  differ  from  the 
Literary  Digest  Poll  of  1936, 
which  published  only  ‘raw*  fl|- 
ures  and  failed  to  correct  its 
cross-section  to  fit  the  votinf 
population.” 

Dr.  Gallup  quoted  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions  of  the  experts: 

“The  use  of  scientific  samplinf 
methods  in  ascertaining  publk 
opinion  constitutes  an  important 
contribution  to  the  needs  of  a 
well  informed  society. 

“Modern  scientific  sampli^ 
techniques  can  predict  with 
striking  accuracy  the  results 
which  would  be  obtained  if  a 
complete  canvass  were  made  of 
the  entire  population. 

“Scientific  sampling  and  sur¬ 
vey  techniques  now  available, 
carefully  and  rigidly  used,  will 
yield  inforn)ation  relating  to 
public  opinion  and  to  economic, 
political  and  social  matters  that 
is  dependably  accurate  within 
relatively  small  margins  of  er¬ 
ror,  at  great  speed  and  with  low 
cost. 
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Offkial  Navy  Retards  Show . . . 

The  Martin  Mars  Means  Ease  of  Maintenance! 


bine  to  make  the  most  economical 
overocean  aircraft  yet  built.  Com¬ 
panies  interested  in  detailed  per¬ 
formance  data  on  the  Mars,  write 
The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company 
Baltimore  3,  Md. 


'^AKE  a  look  at  the  above  Navy  ing  more  than  300,000  pounds  of 
release  and  you’ll  see  why  we  cargo.  Her  current  utilization  is  9.7 
say  the  Martin  Mars  means  ease  of  hours  per  day. 
maintenance.  Only  one  page  of  the  This  high  availability  of  Mars  flying 
release  is  shown,  detailing  opera-  boats  will  pay  substantial  dividends 
tions  for  August  1944.  Betwxen  the  to  postwar  airline  operators.  Less 
7th  and  the  30th  of  that  month  the  time  for  overhaul  means  more  time 
Mars  made  10  trips  between  Hawaii  in  profitable  operation.  This  savings, 
and  the  Mainland.  Since  then  she  has  along  with  unusually  low  ton-mile 
steadily  stepped  up  performance  and  costs  and  the  fact  that  war’s  end  will 
in  November  completed  14  flights  find  Mars  assembly  lines  tooled  and 
between  Hawaii  and  California,  fly-  manned  for  postwar  delivery  at  a 
ing  a  total  of  33,600  miles  and  carry-  minimum  purchase  price,  all  com- 
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Ad  Campaign  to  Get 
More  Nurses’  Aides 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlmon 


{No.  118  in  a  aeries) 

ANY  SHORTAGE  of  nurses  in 

your  town  or  city?  We  know 
the  answer.  Have  you  any  idea 
of  the  total  number  of  nurses 
from  your  community  now  in 
the  services  or  working  in  near¬ 
by  hospitals  among  our  wound¬ 
ed  and  shell-shock  victims? 

In  our  Sept.  16,  1944.  column 
we  told  the  story  of  how  a 
group  of  men  are  now  doing 
‘‘orderly”  work  in  a  hospital 
near  New  York  City.  We  also 
suggested  the  importance  of  sell¬ 
ing  a  cooperative  campaign  to 
several  of  your  local  advertis¬ 
ers  who  know  the  seriousness  of 
our  nurse  and  orderly  shortage. 

_  One  of  our  friends,  a  Navy 
commander  who  entered  the 
service  immediately  after  Pearl 
Harbor  and  was  overseas  for  32 
months,  is  now  in  charge  of  a 
large  hospital  unit  in  the  East. 
He  believes  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  facing  his  staff  is  the  lack 
of  nurses  in  hospitals  devoted 
exclusively  to  service  men  and 
women. 

As  our  casualty  figures  mount 
the  problem  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  acute,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  lack  of  service  in  the  more 
than  6,000  civilian  hospitals. 

Ada  Con  Do  the  Job 

When  it  comes  to  advertising, 
this  column  is  slightly  “pro- 
newspaper”  in  its  thinking.  We 
have  always  tried  to  “stick  to 
our  knitting”  and  avoid  discus¬ 
sions  about  the  relative  merits 
of  other  media,  but  in  this 
week’s  column  we  want  to  go 
on  record  and  say  that  only 
newspaper  ads  can  sell  the  idea 
of  getting  new  recruits  for  the 
nurses’  aide  jobs  to  be  filled. 
Our  reasons  follow. 

Who  listens  to  the  morning 
radio  programs?  Housewives 
who  are  doing  their  own  work. 
Have  they  any  time  free  to  de¬ 
vote  to  intensive  training,  and 
later  give  from  5  to  20  hours  a 
week  to  a  local  hospital?  We 
don’t  think  so. 

Can  you  tell  the  entire  story 
of  just  what  this  nurses’  aide 
work  is  all  about  in  one  minute 
or  on  a  station  break?  We  don’t 
think  so. 

\^o  are  prospects  for  this 
work?  From  our  doctor  friends 
we  learn  that  most  of  the  nurses’ 
aides  are  childless  .  married 
women  and  single  women  who 
have  incomes  and  are  not  now 
working.  A  small  percentage 
are  being  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  workers  who  feel  they 
must  do  something  to  aid  in  the 
war  effort.  Then  there  are  sol¬ 
diers’  wives  who  are  living  with 
their  parents  or  who  have  suffi¬ 
cient  income  to  give  all  or  a 
large  part  of  each  day  to  the 
work. 

Before  attempting  to  write  a 
series  of  about  10  ads  (it  will 
require  that  many  to  cover  the 
subject)  the  ad  man  assigned 
to  this  campaign  should  visit 
one  or  two  hospitals  now  short 
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of  nurses  or  nurses’  aides.  Sit 
down  with  the  supervisor  in 
charge  of  the  day  or  night  nurs¬ 
ing  staff  and  get  at  first  hand 
the  problems  she  faces  every  24 
hours.  Take  a  good  look  at  the 
rooms  and  wards  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals.  Talk  to  some  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  who  can  afford  full-time 
nurses  but  are  now  dependent 
on  the  regular  fioor  nurses  for 
their  meals,  baths  and  special 
services. 

One  of  our  friends  now  in  a 
small  hospital  is  recovering 
from  a  serious  accident.  He  can’t 
be  moved  to  another  hospital 
and  he  cannot  move  any  part  of 
his  body.  His  wife  finally  sold 
the  hospital  the  idea  of  permit¬ 
ting  her  to  sleep  in  the  same 
room  with  her  husband.  That’s 
how  serious  the  shortage  of 
nurses  is  in  this  particular  small 
community. 

Copy  Angles 

If  you  have  10  hospitals  in 
your  town,  try  to  get  the  super¬ 
intendent  or  head  nurse  to  write 
a  complete  story  about  her  own 
problems.  Edit  the  copy  with 
her  approval. 

Each  ad  should  be  signed  by 
the  hospital  official  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  the  actual  statistics  of  the 
hospital  over  the  past  three 
years  should  be  inserted  in  a 
special  box.  How  many  patients 
have  they?  How  many  opera¬ 
tions  are  they  averaging  each 
week?  How  many  nurses  did 
they  employ  three  years  ago? 
How  many  today?  How  many 
orderlies  have  they  today?  How 
many  patients  are  allowed  pri¬ 
vate  nurses?  Answers  to  these 
and  other  questions  bring  home 
the  need  for  nurses’  aides  and 
the  importance  of  the  readers 
doing  something  about  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  cooperative  cam¬ 
paigns  we  believe  these  "calls 
for  more  nurses’  aides”  should 
be  sponsored  by  several  adver¬ 
tisers  rather  than  one.  Sold  this 
way.  they  will  allow  more  .space 
for  your  ads.  Four  or  five  col¬ 
umns  about  10  inches  deep  is 
ample. 

You  will  be  doing  a  great 
service  for  your  own  commu¬ 
nity  if  you  immediately  get  be¬ 
hind  a  campaign  to  increase  the 
number  of  nurses’  aides  in  all 
your  local  hospitals.  The  time 
to  do  something  about  this  is 
now  and  newspapers  must  get 
behind  the  project  if  it  is  to 
succeed. 

■ 

Forms  Agency 

Harold  Warner,  recently  with 
the  Lloyd  Mansfield  Co.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  has  formed  his  own  adver¬ 
tising  agency  under  the  name  of 
the  Harold  Warner  Co.  He  plans 
to  service  the  accounts  he  han¬ 
dled  with  the  Mansfield  Co.  and 
to  act  as  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  counsel  in  industrial 
and  consumer  goods.  Offices  are 
in  the  M  &  T  Bldg.,  Buffalo. 


Ad  Art  Exhibit 

THE  24lh  Nationol  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Advertising  Art 
shown  each  year  by  the  Art 
Directors'  Club  will  be  held  at 
630  Filth  Ave.,  Rockefeller  Cen¬ 
ter,  New  York.  April  10  to  28. 

Art  directors,  artists,  photog¬ 
raphers,  designers,  advertising 
managers  interested  in  exhibit¬ 
ing  should  write  lor  informa¬ 
tion  to  Art  Directors'  Club,  115 
East  40th  St.,  New  York  16. 

Closing  date  for  entries  is 
Jan.  31. 


Papers  Believed  Best 
For  Local  Jewelry  Ads 

Jewelers  will  continue  to 
place  most  of  their  local  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  in  1945,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  national  survey 
made  public  when  more  than 
400  jewelers  met  in  a  post-war 
planning  conference  last  week 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York,  as  guests  of  the  Benrus 
Watch  Co.  Special  events  for 
which  jewelers  desire  newspaper 
advertising  are,  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance,  Mother’s  Day,  Christ¬ 
mas,  Graduation.  Father’s  Day, 
Valentine’s  Day  and  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  the  survey  also  revealed. 

As  a  medium  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  the  jewelers  expressed 
a  preference  for  radio  and  voted 
five  to  one  in  favor  of  frequent 
time  announcements  rather  than 
network  shows.  Present  news¬ 
paper  mat  service  was  generally 
approved  but  it  was  suggested 
that  merchandise  other  than 
watches  should  also  be  pictured. 

Featured  speaker  at  the  all¬ 
day  session  was  Leo  M.  Cherne. 
executive  secretary,  Research 
Institute  of  America,  who  pre¬ 
dicted  that  though  1945  for  the 
jeweler,  in  common  with  other 
American  business,  will  be  a 
year  of  increasing  difficulty,  it 
will  not  be  one  of  sharply  drop¬ 
ping  income. 

However,  reconversion,  bring¬ 
ing  the  inevitable  increase  in 
the  more  staple  durable  goods, 
will,  he  said,  affect  all  luxuries, 
for  “spending  for  the  sake  of 
spending  will  begin  to  diminish 
with  the  defeat  of  Germany.” 

■ 

Advises  Admen 
To  Leam  from  Editors 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15 — If 
newspaper  advertisers  take  a 
few  tips  from  editors  they  will 
gain  reader  -  interest,  asserted 
Frederick  Dickinson,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  at  a 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Adcraft 
Forum,  Greater  Buffalo  Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 

“A  newspaper  editor  knows 
how  people  react.”  Mr.  Dickin¬ 
son  said,  “and  he  knows  the  rel¬ 
ative  value  of  news,  service  and 
entertainment.  By  using  the 
same  line  of  approach — serving 
his  philosophizing  for  some  other 
medium — the  advertiser  will  get 
an  equally-effective  response.” 


Editorial  in 
Jersey  Journal 
Is  Best  Read 

A  series  of  high-water  narks 
in  readership  plus  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  first  study  made  in  a 
.small  city  contiguous  to  a  vary 
large  one  distinguished  the  74th 
Continuing  Study  of  New8pa^)tr 
Reading  made  by  the  Adverta 
ing  Research  Foundation  of  the 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Journal. 

This  paper,  the  Fouixlatioo 
points  out  in  its  report,  has  com¬ 
petition  both  from  local  newei 
papers  in  the  surrounding  areal 
and  from  the  New  York  Qtyt 
dailies,  and  consequently  hu 
apparently  developed  a  new 
policy  dedicated  to  full  cow 
age  of  local  news.  Bearing  out 
this  policy,  seven  of  the  top 
ten  news  stories  for  men  and 
eight  of  the  best-read  ones  for 
women  in  the  Oct.  19,  1944  iaaue 
checked  are  local. 

Among  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  and  features  getting  hiffa 
ratings  was  the  Journal’s  edi¬ 
torial  page  which  stopped  94t 
of  the  men  and  91%  of  the 
women,  a  score  surpassed  hy 
only  four  other  papers. 

The  lead  editorial,  “In  Faro 
of  Dewey  and  Against  the  Net 
State  Constitution,”  established 
a  new  high  for  individual  edi¬ 
torials  with  ratings  for  men  of 
76%  and  for  women  of  5l^i 

David  Lawrence’s  column  sad 
a  fashion  feature,  “How  Pin 
Styles  Are  Born/  received 
second  best  scores  for  all  of 
either  type  to  date,  the  ratko 
column  ranked  third  among  all 
such  news  to  date,  and  obitu¬ 
aries’  woman-reader’s  score  of 
79%  has  been  surpassed  by  only 
four  other  studies. 

Best  read  among  the  advertioe- 
ments  were,  for  men,  a  Reodri 
Digest  insertion  featuring  tin 
magazine’s  “Town  Meeting  of 
the  Air”  radio  program,  whict 
received  20%  readership,  and 
for  women  a  Pillsbury’s  flour 
ad,  giving  recipes,  which  go: 
29%  readership. 

Other  national  ads  ranked 
high  by  the  men  were  a  Whitt  I 
Label  Beer  ad  dominated  by » 
picture  of  two  pretty  girls,  i 
U.  S.  Steel  institutional  inse 
tion  on  the  firm’s  safety  W 
campaign  and  a  line-drawinj 
illustrated  Esso  ad  urging  wintet 
check-ups  for  automobiles. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 


is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 


wilt  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN'S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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THANKS  TO  NEW  FREEDOM  OF  TRAVEL  FOR  TRUCKS 
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Let’s  make  sure  these  barriers  that  hamstring  truck 
shipments -cut  deliveries  —  never  go  back  on  the  books  again! 


WITH  coal  and  oil  still  ra¬ 
tioned,  you  can’t  get  fuel  in 
"luxury  amounts”  this  winter.  Yet 
things  are  definitely  looking  up! 

Trucks  will  get  available 
amounts  straight  through  to  you 
on  time. 

For  the  "duration”,  at  least, 
many  conflicting  state  laws  gov¬ 
erning  sizes  and  weights  of  trucks 
have  been  partially  suspended. 

These  barriers  have  been  lifted 
to  save  gas,  tires,  manpower  ...  to 
speed  war  production  and  to  give 
our  homefront  more  fuel  and  food. 

Yet— welcome  as  these  hali~ 
measures  ate— they  don’t  go  far 


enough!  And  many  evils  they  fail 
to  cure  at  all!  Worse  yet,  even 
those  laws  that  have  been  lifted 
will  return  to  force  on  V-Day— 
to  sabotage  postwar  prosperity  2 
insidious  ways: 

First— return  of  sute  barriers 
will  boost  prices  all  down  the  line 
—because  these  barriers  raise  trans¬ 
portation  costs.  And  everything 
you  wear,  eat,  use  is  transported 
all  or  part  way  by  truck. 

Second— return  of  state  barriers 
will  slow  down  industry  at  the 
very  time  when  it  must  be  speeded 
up. 

With  so  much  at  stake— let’s 


fVfRV  S/T  Of  COAL  AND  OIL  YOU  USl 
COMfS  ALL  OR  PAR!  WAY  BY  TRUCK 


tfT'S  Sff  that  it  gets  THROUGH' 


make  sure  restrictions  that  throttle  truck¬ 
ing  are  knocked  out  right  now— and  for 
keeps!  The  American  Trucking  Industry. 
AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS 
INC.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  _ 


TRUCKS  CREATE  NEW  INDUSTRIES-NEW  JOBS-NEW  WEALTH! 
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Fashion  Editors  Stress 
Local  Items  Chiefly 

I  Gain  Half  Year's  Background  While 
Reporting  Trends  at  Dress  Institute 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

TWICE  A  YEAR  high  fashion 

notes  wired  from  New  York 
City  preempt  many  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  leading  fashion  pages — then 
the  fashion  editors  mentally 
crammed  with  trick  sleeve  de¬ 
tails,  hemline  news  and  other 
style  trends  return  to  Little 
Rock,  Worcester,  Atlanta  or 
whichever  may  be  their  own 
home  cities,  to  find  out  usually 
what  clothes  are  for  sale  there 
and  to  write  for  the  woman  who 
stays  home  to  buy. 

In  two  years  the  New  York 
Dress  Institute’s  semi-annual  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Week  has  become 
an  institution  on  which  many 
of  the  fashion  editors  rely  for 
most  of  their  background  ma¬ 
terial  and  much  of  their  illustra¬ 
tion  throughout  the  year. 

But  during  the  fourth  annual 
Press  Week,  just  completed,  lo¬ 
cal  merchandising  angles  were 
of  no  concern.  Filing  copy  for 
pages  already  laid  out  in  ad¬ 
vance,  the  80  editors  attending, 
the  largest  group  yet  to  gather 
for  the  event,  concentrated  on 
new  materials  and  details  of  line, 
unalarmed  by  the  highest  prices. 

Editors  os  Critics 

During  this  week,  Eleanor 
Lambert,  who  handles  publicity 
for  the  Dress  Institute,  com¬ 
mented:  “We  regard  the  fashion 
editors  as  critics  of  fashion  as 
an  art.” 

Later  the  styles  available  in 
local  stores  and  the  prices  read¬ 
ers  can  afford  to  pay  will  in¬ 
fluence  mai^  of  the  fashion  edi¬ 
tors  in  their  choice  of  material 
from  among  all  the  wealth  of 
pictures  and  description  to  be 
furnished  throughout  the  year 
by  the  Dress  Institute. 

Typical  are  Martha  Jackson’s 
plans  for  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
which  publishes  a  special  fashion 
page  Monday.  Most  of  her  back¬ 
ground  data  will  come  from  New 
York,  with  a  seasoning  from  Chi¬ 
cago  and  St.  Louis,  but  no  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  used  unless  the 
article  can  be  found  in  local 
stores.  She  has  an  arrangement 
with  local  merchants  for  her  ar¬ 
tists  to  sketch  garments  a  week 
before  they  go  on  the  floor. 

Quite  different  are  the  motives 
of  the  representatives  of  the 
four  Toronto  magazines  and  one 
newspaper  attending  the  fashion 
showings  here,  as  voiced  by 
Gwen  Cowley,  woman’s  editor 
of  the  Star  Weekly,  and  Bernice 
Coffey  of  Saturday  Night. 

Tariffs  keep  out  most  of  the 
U.  S.  fashions,  and  Canadian 
styles  are  frozen  for  the  dura¬ 
tion,  said  Miss  Cowley.  “Yet  Ca¬ 
nadian  women  love  American 
fashions,”  she  commented.  So 
the  Canadian  publications  play 
style  from  the  glamour  angle, 
discuss  trends  and  use  picUues 
froiti  the  states  with  credit  to 
designers. 

’The  terrific  fashion  interest 
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which  has  been  built  up  in  Dal¬ 
las  by  Neiman-Marcus  and  other 
merchants  has  produced  a  thor¬ 
oughly  interesting  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  subject  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

In  the  Dallas  Times-Herald, 
as  Graydon  Heartsill,  woman’s 
editor,  told  Editor  &  Publisher, 
a  woman’s  section  of  three  to  ten 
pages  has  been  substituted  for 
the  former  woman’s  page,  and 
fashion  news  is  one  type  of  news 
used  in  this  section,  which,  by 
the  way,  functions  usefully  from 
an  advertising  standpoint.  In 
the  Times-Herald  the  name  of 
the  store  where  an  item  is  to  be 
found  is  regarded  as  news. 

Not  by  any  means  does  all  of 
Miss  Heartsill’s  coverage  come 
from  New  York.  She  herself 
sometimes  travels  to  Chicago 
and  supplements  her  information 
with  an  occasional  feature  from 
there.  She  uses  three  exclusive 
columns  a  week  from  King  Fea¬ 
tures  writer,  Alice  Hughes;  one 
a  week  from  California  by  Ag¬ 
nes  McCay,  fashion  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express; 
one  a  month  on  junior  fashions 
from  St.  Louis  by  June  Geraghty, 
fashion  editor  of  the  Star-Times. 
The  paper  is  planning  occasional 
coverage  from  Florida  by  Eileen 
Byrne  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

Miss  Byrne,  in  her  city  where 
winter  anticipates  the  summer, 
has  her  own  set  of  problems. 
Some  of  her  fashion  stories  fol¬ 
low  a  trip  with  the  society  edi¬ 
tor  to  the  Orange  Bowl  Game  or 
some  other  capital-O  Occasion, 
and  the  city  is  so  far  ahead  of 
most  markets  that  her  depart¬ 
ment  must  take  all  of  its  own 
photos — about  six  a  week.  De¬ 
scriptions  of  clothes,  to  which 
part  of  her  flve-times-a-week 
shopping  column  is  also  devoted, 
do  include  sizes  and  colors,  but 
omit  prices,  trade  names  and 
stores  where  available,  thus  fur¬ 
nishing  a  check  of  readership. 
Miss  Byrne  has  answered  as 
many  as  360  calls  on  her  column 
in  three  hours  and  20  minutes. 
In  a  week  1,000  calls  are  com¬ 
mon. 

Similar  call-back-for-store- 
name  systems  keep  the  phone 
boards  hot  at  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  and  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express.  Honor  McGrath  takes 
pictures  to  Buffalo  from  the  New 
York  Dress  Institute,  but  times 
them  to  arrival  of  the  garments 
in  the  stores.  A  roto  page  Sun¬ 
day  adds  glamor  to  the  local 
coverage. 

Edyth  Radom  in  Hartford  sup¬ 
plements  similar  coverage  by  her 
“Fashion  Chit-Chat”  column  on 
what  she  has  seen  around  town. 
She  appears  also  on  the  radio. 

The  radio  tie-up  is  duplicated 
on  many  other  papers  and  is 
part  of  a  tendency  to  use  fashion 
editors  as  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  newspaper. 


Editha  K.  Webster,  woman’s  page 
editor  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal,  lor  instance,  lectures 
to  local  groups  as  a  paper  rep¬ 
resentative.  Her  department  does 
not  check  the  stores  to  see  if 
merchandise  is  available  betore 
running  a  story,  but  does  use 
local  as  well  as  release  pictures. 

Other  editors  present  had  in¬ 
teresting  slants: 

For  the  sake  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  readers,  Marga¬ 
ret  Angleman  uses  half  trend 
copy,  half  stories  that  tie  in  with 
local  windows. 

Madeleine  Corey,  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  checks  on 
what  items  iu:e  available,  but 
adds  some  trend  copy.  She  uses 
pictures  from  New  York  except 
for  special  stunts.  She  writes 
a  once-a-week  column  “Accent¬ 
ing  Fashion.” 

Lucy  May  Smith,  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  doesn’t  care 
whether  a  dress  she  describes 
is  for  sale  locally  or  not.  She 
identifies  it  by  designer,  not 
store. 

Because  of  nearness  to  New 
York  City,  both  Katherine  Van 
Epps  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  and 
Blanche  Krause  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  are  especially 
ready  to  cooperate  with  the  mer¬ 
chants. 

In  Albany,  where  the  Albany- 
for-First-Fashions  Group  is  six 
months  old,  the  News  will  an¬ 
nounce  that  such  and  such  a 

fashion  can  be  seen  at  - 

store. 


Tradition  Broken 
For  Mrs.  Craig 


The  Bulletin  does  not  give 
store  names,  but  furnishes  them 
as  a  reader  service  without  check 
on  number  of  calls. 

Accent  on  moderate  -  priced 
garments  marks  the  Chicago  Sun 
fashion  coverage  by  Sylvia  Cros¬ 
by;  so  she  shops  the  stores  and 
chooses  items  there  to  feature, 
only  twice  a  year  emphasizing 
high  fashion  during  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  showings. 

Commenting  “if  there’s  any¬ 
thing  that  makes  our  readers 
angry,  it’s  to  see  a  sketch  in 
the  paper  that  they  can’t  go 
down  and  see  in  the  stores,” 
Evelyn  Hannay  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  revealed  their 
plan  for  simultaneous  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  sketch  in  the  paper 
with  the  dress  in  the  store.  'The 
results  of  the  consequent  call-in 
are  reported  to  the  advertising 
department.  The  paper  conducts 
a  large  out-of-town  correspond¬ 
ence  on  colors,  size  and  price, 
occasionally  provides  shopping 
service. 

Except  during  Press  Week, 
Elizabeth  Luft  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  will  never  show  anything 
except  what  is  available  in 
Cleveland,  but  will  not  give 
store  names.  Prices  are  given. 
Backed  by  a  “wonderful  staff  of 
photographers,”  she  usually  has 
clothes  photographed  at  the 
stores.  As  a  representative  of  the 
Press  she  supplements  fashion 
with  public  relations  by  talking 
at  clubs. 

Offering  the  other  angle,  a 
merchandising  executive  from 
Cleveland  praised  the  added  lift 
to  fashions  provided  by  the  Dress 
Institute  Press  Week,  but  added 
wistfully  that  she  wished  the 
newspapers  would  not  break  the 
news  of  a  style  before  the  stores 
were  prepared  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 


Washington,  Jan.  15— A 
nalistic  precedent  which  had 
stood  for  68  years  was  brokwi 
when  Elisabeth  “ 

May  Craig  won 
election  to  the 
standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  Con¬ 
gressional  press 
gallery  corre¬ 
spondents  whose 
membership  had 
been  exclusive¬ 
ly  male. 

Mrs.  Craig 
represents  Maine 
newspapers.  Her 
victory  was  at¬ 
tributed  not  only 
to  the  increased  number  of  rtj- 
istered  women  correspoudeii 
here  but  also  to  her  lead( 
in  newspaper  circles.  Her 
tions  at  press  conferences 
developed  some  of  the  best  siotf 
ies  of  the  past  year.  She  remi-I 
ly  returned  to  the  capital  iftni 
service  as  a  war  correspomdraii 

Samuel  W.  Bell.  New  Yori| 
Herald  Tribune  bureau,  ixt 
elected  committee  chatiMol 
John  L.  Cutter,  United  Pns| 
became  secretary.  Bulkley  Grif 
fin,  Hartford  Times,  was  rtfl 
elected,  and  the  fifth  place  wal 
won  by  William  H.  Y.  Knighh^ 
Jr.,  Baltimore  Sun. 
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Mrs.  Swank  Elected 
By  Idaho  Press  Womn| 

Twin  Falls,  Ida.,  Jan.  15-4iiil 
Gladys  Swank,  Lewiston,  fcatmei 
writer  for  the  Lewiston  Trtbiw, 
and  correspondent  for  the  Spcj 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokane  Revin. 
has  been  elected  president  of  thet 
Idaho  chapter.  National  Feden-^ 
tion  of  Press  Women.  ^ 

Jean  Dinkelacker,  Ttcin  fdlitit 
Times-News  reporter  and  featirff 
writer,  is  first  vice-pre^iden'i:; 
Mrs.  Faith  Turner,  Boise,  fm-* 
lance  writer,  second  vice-prar 
dent;  Mrs.  Bess  Foster  Smith.(: 
Weiser,  magazine  writer,  secrr^ 
tary;  Mrs.  Dorine  Goertzen,  Twi;i 
Falls,  free-lance  writer,  trMi> 
urer. 

Mrs.  Olive  May  Cook,  Twiib 
Falls,  correspondent,  PorttaMj 
Oregon  Journal  and  Mrs.  Aia»: 
H.  Hayes,  Twin  Falls,  associakt 
editor.  National  Parent-Teadtrm 
magazine,  members  at  lar|t  9 
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AS  THE  FURY  OF  THE  WAR  INCREASES... 

AMERICAN  EXPORT  AIRUNES  ^  UP 
TRANSATLANTIC  FUGHTS 


AMER/CAN  EXRORT  ArRUNES 

MMlillilt 


An  Army  AirTrausport  Command  C-S4  on  apron 
at  AEA  Operations  Base,  La  Guardia  Field. 


TAKES  ON  NEW  JOB-CONTRAGS  TO  OPERATE  LARGE  4-ENGINE  TRANSPORT  PUNES 
FOR  AIR  TRANSPORT  COMMAND,  IN  ADDITION  TO  ITS  OVERSEAS  COMMEROAl  AIR  SERVIG 
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ASTHE  TEMPO  of  the  war  increases  Army  i 
L  and  the  call  for  more  and  ever  utilize  t! 
more  supplies  arises  from  every  battle-  compar 
front,  the  role  of  transatlantic  aviation  lar  tran: 
takes  on  a  new  and  even 
greater  importance. 

•  Speeding  men  and  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  crucial  areas 
is  no  new  task  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Export  Airlines.  The 
major  part  of  its  facilities, 
and  100%  of  its  effort 
have  been  engaged  in  war 
work  practically  from  the 
very  start  of  hostilities. 

Now  the  company  has  signed  a  con-  war  ret 
tract  to  operate  a  fleet  of  giant  four-  Comma 
engined  C-54  land  planes  for  the  Air  arate  ar 
Transport  Command  of  the  U.  S.  Army  certifica 
Air  Forces.  — Irelat 

•  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  necthns 


Army  Air  Transport  Command  will 
utilize  the  broad  experience  which  the 
company  has  amassed  through  its  regu¬ 
lar  transatlantic  commercial  operation, 
together  with  its  more  than 
two  years  of  flying  sea¬ 
planes  for  the  Naval  Air 
Transport  Service. 

•  Thus  American  Export 
Airlines — the  line  which 
gave  the  world  its  first  and 
only  non-stop  commercial 
transatlantic  airplane  travel 
— starts  a  new  chapter  in 
an  already  distinguished 
war  record.  The  new  Air  Transport 
Command  Operation  will  be  kept  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  from  the  company’s 
certificated  service  on  the  New  York 
— Ireland — Africa  route,  with  direct  con¬ 
nections  for  England  at  Foynes,  Ireland. 


"flying  Ace"  Comnwrcial 
Service  to  Europe 

Starting  immariiataly,  Amnrican  Ex¬ 
port  Airiinos  effort  commercial  tervice 
via  the  "Flying  Acet"  for  pottengert 
(one  way  and  round  trip  lickett)  and 
air  express  from  New  York  to  Ireland, 
England,  Africa  and  points  beyond, 
subject  to  Government  regutations. 

This  "Flying  Ace"  tervice  provides 
depondofaiiity,  speed,  exceiient  berths, 
hot  meois  cooked  aloft,  trained  nurse- 
stewordess  service,  and  other  dis¬ 
tinctive  features. 


A  "Flying  Ace” operated  in  AEA  Commercial Sertice 


For  informcttion  and  reservations,  Cali  or  Write — 

^  AMERICAN  EXPORT  AIRLINES 

2S  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  4,  NEW  YORK  or  District  Offices:  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON  and  LONDON 
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Campaigns  &  Accoimts 

continued  from  page  10 


One  Instead  of  Two 
BREAKING  precedent.  Best 
Foods,  Inc.,  announces  the  op¬ 
ening  of  an  all-year  advertising 
campaign  .on  Shinola  shoe  pol¬ 
ishes.  In  the  past  there  have 
been  two  Shinola  campaigns 
each  year,  a  winter  and  a  sum¬ 
mer  schedule.  The  ads  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  follow  the  “Your  Shoes 
Are  Showing"  theme  begun  last 
fall.  This  Week,  American 
Weekly  and  Parade,  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  appearing  with  55 
newspapers,  will  carry  the 
monthly  insertions  as  will  19 
national  magazines  and  15  farm 
publications.  Benton  and  Bowles, 
Inc.  is  the  agency. 

To  Be  Expanded 
A  NEW  cream-type  shampoo, 
Modart  Fluff,  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  shortly  by  La  Alaim,  Iwc. 
in  a  newspaper,  magazine  and 
radio  campaign.  A  series  of  ads 
will  break  in  newspapers  in 
seven  metropolitan  areas  and 
will  be  extended  to  42  other  key 
cities  as  soon  as  market  condi¬ 
tions  permit.  The  ads.  with  art 
work  done  by  Peter  Carl  Koch, 
play  up  Modart  Fluffs  ability  to 
give  a  perfect  shampoo  in  any 
type  of  water.  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Minneapolis,  is  the  agency. 

Network  Birthday  Ad 
A  SPECIAL  ad  commemorating 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
operation  of  the  television  net¬ 
work  between  WNBT,  New 
York  City  and  WRGB.  Schenec¬ 
tady,  was  run  this  week  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  in  newspapers  in 
the  network  area.  The  ad,  like 
all  institutional  General  Electric 
ads.  was  prepared  by  Batten, 
Barton.  Durstine  and  Osborn. 

Campaign  in  East 
C.  F.  MUELLER  CO.  began  this 
week  an  advertising  campaign 
on  its  macaroni  products.  News¬ 
papers  in  larger  cities  east  of 
the  Misissippi,  regional  trade 
papers  and  radio  will  be  used. 
The  newspaper  ads  will  vary  in 
size  and  frequency  according  to 
the  individual  market  condi¬ 
tions.  The  ads  will  feature  the 
fact  that  Mueller’s  spaghetti  and 
macaroni  come  in  both  large 
size  and  small  size  packages  and 
will  accent  the  economy  of  buy¬ 
ing  the  large  size.  Duane  Jones 
Co.,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

But  Not  in  Boston 
A  NATION-WIDE  campaign  for 
“Strange  Fruit,”  the  novel  by 
Lillian  Smith,  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  by  Reynal  &  Hitchcock, 
Inc.,  book  publishers,  through 
Green-Brodie,  Inc.  Copy  will 
break  in  54  newspapers  in  37 
cities  beginning  Jan.  28. 

Weekly  Advertises 
BARRON'S  national  business 
and  financial  weekly,  has  be¬ 
gun  an  advertising  campaign  in 
Sunday  and  daily  newspapers  of 
New  York  and  other  principal 
cities  through  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law,  New  York. 


Norwich  News 
NORWICH  PHARMACAL  CO., 
New  York,  has  released  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaigns  on 
four  products  through  Lawrence 
C.  Gumbinner  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy.  For  Pepto-Bismol,  upset  stom¬ 
ach  reliever,  the  company  has 
scheduled  40-line  ads  to  run 
twice  a  week  in  379  new.spapers 
throughout  the  country.  Amolin 
deodorant  will  be  promoted 
through  Nancy  Sasser  columns 
in  new.spapers  in  larger  cities. 
Unguentine  rectal  cones  and 
Respamol  cough  remedy  ads 
have  been  prepared  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  selected  markets. 


Soun  of  the  Week 
FEATURING  a  different  soup 
recipe  each  week  Allen  V. 
Smith.  Inc.,  processors  of  dried 
vegetables  and  soup  mixes.  Mar- 
cellus  Falls.  N.  Y..  is  launching 
a  campaign  in  34  newspapers 
north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line, 
west  to  Duluth.  Ads  also  offer  a 
recipe  booklet  in  exchange  for 
a  box  top  of  any  Smith  product. 
Media  .schedule  includes  radio 
and  trade  periodicals.  The  agen¬ 
cy  is  Alley  &  Richards.  New 
York. 

Centennial  Promotion 
SETTING  one  million  dollars  as 
its  goal  in  its  centennial  ex¬ 
pansion  program,  St.  Benedict's 
College.  Atchison,  Kansas,  is 
requesting  donations  through  a 
series  of  local  newspaper  ads. 
In  the  first  month  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  the  college  placed  7.126 
lines  in  the  Atchison  Daily  Globe 
and  expects  to  raise  the  total 
linage  figure  to  20,000  during 
the  next  phase  of  the  drive. 
Localized  ads  for  other  areas  to 
which  the  campaign  will  later 
be  carried  are  also  being  pre¬ 
pared.  Leo  Nusbaum,  retired 
Atchison  business  man.  is  head¬ 
ing  the  promotion  plan.  The 
proposed  million  is  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  four  new  buildings  and 
the  development  of  St.  Bene¬ 
dict’s  faculty  of  priests  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Benedict. 

Agency  Anpointments 
ANTHRACITE  INDUSTRIES. 

INC.,  research  and  promotion 
organization  of  the  anthracite 
industry,  to  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  effective  Feb.  15.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
necticut  Development  Commis¬ 
sion,  Hartford,  to  Albert  Wood- 
ley  Co.,  effective  Feb.  1.  Indus¬ 
trial  and  travel  advertising  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.  .  .  . 
Alfred  Dunhill  of  London,  Inc., 
to  Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  for 
its  lighters,  smokers’  articles 
and  accessories.  National  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  low-priced  wartime 
Dunhill  service  lighter  will  be¬ 
gin  in  February.  Includes  news¬ 
paper  rotogravure.  .  .  .  Brewer- 
Tichenor  Corp.,  Cortland.  N.  Y., 
to  Butler  Advertising.  A  trade 
paper  campaign  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  consumer  advertising. 

.  .  .  Freyberg  Brothers-Strauss, 
manufacturer  of  Plexon,  plastic 
coated  yarn,  to  A1  Paul  Lefton 
Co.  .  .  .  Zenith  Associates,  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  pumps  and  motors 
for  hydraulic  systems,  to  James 
Thomas  Chirurg  Co.,  Boston.  .  . 
Argentine  Fruit  Distributors 


and  Falcon,  Calvo  &  Cia,  Ltda., 
cigarettes,  to  Grant  Advertising. 
S.  A.  Buenos  Aires  subsidiary  of 
Grant  Advertising,  Inc.  .  .  .  Dur- 
O-Lite  Pencil  Co.,  Melrose 
Park.  Ill.,  to  M.  Glen  Miller. 
Chicago.  .  .  .  Hagan  Corp.  and 
subsidiaries.  Hall  Laboratories 
and  Calgon,  Inc.,  industrial  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations,  to 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove. 
Pittsburgh. 

Metro  Tool  &  Gage  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Pheoll  Mfg.  Co.,  and  U- 
C-Lite  Mfg.  Co.  to  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Corp.  of  the  .same  city.  .  .  . 
Emery  Industries,  Inc.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  to  Ruthraff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
Chicago.  .  .  .  Berkshire  Knit¬ 
ting  Mills.  Reading,  Pa.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  women’s  hoisery,  to 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc. 
.  .  .  International  Textiles  to 
Borland  International-Pettingell 
&  Fenton,  Inc.  In  U.  S.  and  for¬ 
eign  trade  journals,  local  news¬ 
papers  in  Latin  America,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  South  Africa.  .  .  . 
Spencer  Shoe  Corp.,  Boston,  to 
Norman  D.  Waters  and  Asso¬ 
ciates.  Feb.  1.  Using  newspa¬ 
pers.  radio  on  behalf  of  55 
Spencer  and  Triplex  stores. 

The  Kellogg  Co.  to  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  to  assist  in 
new  product  development.  .  .  . 
Outdoor  Lite  to  Wendell  P.  Col¬ 
ton  Co.,  to  carry  on  its  recently 
inaugurated  campaign  for  wild¬ 
life  conservation.  Newspapers 
and  direct  mail. 

Correction.  Please 

UNITED  STATES  ADVER’HS- 

ING  CORPORATION.  Chi¬ 
cago,  continues  to  direct  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  WiLLYS  Overland 
Motors,  Inc.,  Toledo.  In  E.  &  P., 
Jan.  6,  the  advertising  account 
was  erroneously  assigned  to  H. 
A.  Bruno  &  Associates,  public  re¬ 
lations  firm. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

H.  KASTOR  KAHN  has  been 

elected  president  of  H.  W. 
Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising  Co.. 
Chicago  agency 
now  entering  its 
50th  year.  Mr. 

Kahn,  grandson 
of  the  agency’s 
founder,  went 
to  the  agency 
after  graduation 
from  Northwest- 
e  r  n  University 
in  1924  and  has 
been  manager 
for  the  past  four 
years.  Adminis¬ 
trative  commit-  Kahn 

tee  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  new  president 
are  V.  T.  Mertz,  executive  vice- 
president;  Ruth  F.  Farquhar, 
Harold  Merillat  and  J.  H. 
Wright,  vice-presidents. 

Demarest  Swift  Cassidy,  for¬ 
merly  with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
and  pictorial  director  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee 
for  the  1944  campaign,  and  Rose¬ 
mary  Hall,  formerly  with  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  have  been 
added  to  the  creative  staff  of 
Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc. 

W.  K.  Lamport,  who  founded 
Lamport,  Fox,  Pjrell  &  Dolk, 
Inc.,  South  Bend.  Ind.,  more 
than  25  years  ago,  has  retired 


from  and  sold  his  interest  in  the 
company.  He  will  estabM 
himself  in  public  relations  work 
in  South  Bend. 

Paul  R.  Ferwerda,  formerly 
with  Marschalk  &  Pratt,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  executive 
vice-president  of  Neal  Reed  An¬ 
drews  Advertising,  Inc. 

Lawrence  W.  Nolte,  formerly 
with  the  American  Dry  Milk  In¬ 
stitute  and  a  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  Army  for  the  past  three 
years,  has  joined  Needham. 
Louis  &  Brorby  as  an  account 
executive. 

Leon  A.  Friedman,  for  the 
last  two  years  advertising  dire^ 
tor  of  John  Irving  Corp.,  Boston, 
has  joined  the  Chernow  Co.  at 
vice-president  and  head  of  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  activities. 

Gerald  Intrator  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  art  director  of  J.  R,  L 
Kupsick  Advertising  Agency,  r 

Paul  Lewis  Scott  has  been 
named  vice  -  president  of 
Mexican  subsidiary  of  Grant 
Advertising,  Inc.  He  was  for 
merly  with  Fuller  &  Smith  i 
Ross. 

Luis  G.  Dillon  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-president  of  Mc¬ 
Cann  -  Erickson  Corp.,  Lathi 
America.  Mr.  Dillon  has  been 
account  executive  in  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  Buenos  Aires  office  and 
during  the  last  year,  with  the 
foreign  department  of  the  New 
York  office. 

Russell  T.  Kelley,  head  of 
the  advertising  agency  which 
bears  his  name,  was  named  out¬ 
standing  citizen  of  Hamilton. 
Ont.  for  1944.  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  advertising  and  sales 
club. 

Fred  W.  Blumenschein,  for¬ 
merly  radio  copy  chief  of  Mr 
Cann  -  Erickson  coast  -  to  -  coast, 
has  joined  Lennen  &  Mitchell  in 
an  executive  capacity. 

Ellis  T.  Gash,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ellis  T.  Gash,  Inc.,  ha 
joined  M.  Glen  Miller  Advertis¬ 
ing  as  an  account  executive. 
Mr.  Gash  was  also  publisher  of 
Modem  Advertising. 

James  C.  Kiper,  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  Safety  Glass 
Association,  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  department  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Harry  Silverstein  has  re 
signed  as  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  Advertising  Composi¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  to  organize  his  own 
company. 

Milton  H.  Schwartz,  A.  J. 
Brenner  and  John  F.  Hunt  have 
been  elected  vice-presidents  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

Leonore  Buehler,  formerly 
with  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  has 
joined  Richard  Hudnut  as  fash¬ 
ion  coordinator  and  director  of 
advertising  for  the  DuBarry 
Success  School. 

Lee  Roberts  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  account  executive  for  Hll- 
man-Shane-Breyer,  Los  Angela 
Mr.  Roberts  was  previously  with 
the  Buchanan  Advertising 
Agency,  Los  Angeles. 

Russell  H.  Lamkin,  former 
advertising  manager  for  L.  S. 
Ayres,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
Don  Jenner,  former  assistant 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Angeles  Times  have  joined  the 
Morgan  Advertising  Agency, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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Thanks  f  OP  A! 
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This  is  aboilt  a  man  who  didn't  get  what  he 
asked  for — and  said.  “Thanks!”  for  not  getting 


we  all  team  together.  It’s  the  birthplace  of  the 
“Ciood  Neighbor”  policy. 


Our  newspaper  is  friend,  counsellor,  critic.  It 
keeps  us  posted  on  what’s  happening  inside  and 
outside  our  community.  We  read  it,  believe  in 
it,  and  buy  from  it. 


Charlie  Hazard  in  “Our  Town”  said  he  needed 
more  gas.  asked  our  local  Ration  Board  to  come 
to  the  rescue.  The  folks  on  the  Board  showed 
him  how  well  they  had  been  conserving  precious 
fuel,  checked  on  his  job  and  hours,  lined  him  up 
with  a  group  that  could  handle  one  more  “rider.” 


Why  don’t  you  find  out  for  youself? 


Charlie  was  so  favorably  impressed,  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  letter  to — guess  whom  ?  Yes,  to  the 
editor  of  our  local  newspaper,  praising  the  fine 
job  his  OPA  was  doing. 


It’s  all  so  typical  .  .  .  this  turning  to  the  local 
paper. 

That’s  the  way  things  run  in  “Our  Town” — 


Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  *  Bearer  Falla  Newa-Tribone  (E)  *  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  *  Chambersburg  Pnblic  Opinson  (E)  * 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  *  Coatearille  Record  (E)  *  ConacUarille  Courier  (E)  *  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazktoa 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  *  Huntingdon  Newt  (E)  *  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  *  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
Mcadville  Tribune- Republican  (M&E)  *  New  Castle  News  (E)  *  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  *  Shamoldn  Newt  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warrea  Tintes-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Wasmeaboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  *  Williamsport  Gazette- Bulletin  (M)  *  Williamsport  Son  (E)  *  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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Wot  Maps  Being  Sped 
To  Press  in  Minutes 

By  Philip  Schuylar 


WAR  MAPS  of  constantly 

changing  battle  fronts  are 
being  ^>ed  to  press  in  a  matter 
of  minutes. 

Speed  is  the  latest  thing  in 
newspaper  cartography.  It  keeps 
several  score  map  makers  up 
among  the  busiest  newspaper 
men  in  New  York  and  they 
work  way  ahead  of  the  news. 

Complete  outlines  of  new  ter¬ 
ritories  are  always  being  drawn. 
They  are  traced  from  carefully 
gathered  map  collections. 

To  be  brought  up  to  date,  re¬ 
quired  changes  are  first  roughly 
indicated  on  tissue  paper  placed 
over  the  previously  prepared 
base  map.  These  are  then 
transferr^  to  an  acetate  or  cel¬ 
luloid  sheet  similarly  overlaid. 
The  direction  of  attack,  troop 
identities  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  are  drawn  on  this  sheet, 
according  to  the  latest  news. 

Bose  Maps  Used  Often 

Sometimes  the  markings  on 
maps  are  changed  between  edi¬ 
tions  as  late  bulletins  arrive 
from  overseas.  The  base  maps 
are  used  over  and  over  again. 
The  Associated  Press,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  still  using  the  base 
maps  of  the  Maginot  Line  first 
drawn  in  1939.  Burma  la  an¬ 
other  old-timer. 

News  veterans  declare  nothing 
fundamentally  different  has  been 
devel(H)ed  in  newspaper  map 
making  in  the  last  20  years. 

Biggest  changes  have  been 
necessitated  by  telephoto  trans¬ 
mission.  Maps  must  be  made 
with  bolder  and  wider  black 
lines  than  those  prepared  by 
a  daily  for  immediate  publica¬ 
tion. 

Five  different  ruling  pens  are 
the  most  useful  instnunents  of 
the  craft.  They,  make  lines 
ranging  from  light  to  extremely 
heavy  and  include  one  that 
makes  double  lines  to  mark 
roads  or  railroads. 

F.  A.  Resch,  executive  editor 
of  the  AP  News  Photo  Service, 
which  provides  a  spot  map  serv¬ 
ice,  said  his  department  has  on 
file  750  current  and  usable  base 
map  negatives  of  strategic  areas 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  from 
these  that  an  average  of  six 
maps  a  day,  some  2,000  a  year, 
are  prepaid  and  wired  to  mem¬ 
bers.  He  estimates  that  prob¬ 
ably  between  800  and  900  maps 
have  also  been  prepared  that 
are  now  out-dated. 

Alffiough  conditions  are,  of 
course,  constantly  changing, 
given  an  already-drawn  case 
map,  AP  can  produce  a  bul¬ 
letin  map  in  much  less  than  an 
hour.  Both  editors  and  artists 
are  in  constant  touch  with  the 
nearby  cable  desk  and  usually 
have  a  spot  map  ready  to  go 
on  the  wires  by  the  time  a  big 
story  breaks.  There  are  three 
editors  and  nine  artists  in  this 
departmoit  alone. 

A  standardized  system  has 
been  worked  out  to  enable  more 
than  one  artist  to  work  on  the 
same  map. 

Some  cable  editors,  accord¬ 


ing  to  Russell  J.  Wallrath,  chief 
cartographer  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  dean  of  the  news¬ 
paper  map  makers,  seem  to 
have  a  "sixth  sense"  in  fore¬ 
casting  forthcoming  moves  in 
the  complicated  global  war  pic¬ 
ture.  Wallrath  has  worked 
under  four  big  timers  in  the 
field,  including  the  late  Eugene 
Young,  who  predicted  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  with  uncanny  detail  in 
a  book  published  long  before 
the  invasion  of  Poland  in  1939 
Now  Wallrath  swears  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Bernstein,  Young-trained, 
and  now  chief  of  the  Times 
cable  desk. 

Two  days  before  the  Japanese 
propagandists  began  to  scream 
about  the  Luzon  invasion.  Bern¬ 
stein  tipped  off  Wallrath  to  pre¬ 
pare  detailed  base  maps  of  the 
Lingayen  Gulf  area.  In  other 
instances  he  and  Hanson  Bald¬ 
win,  Times  military  analyst, 
have  been  way  ahead  of  the 
news  released  by  the  censors. 

Wallrath  has  spent  almost  his 
entire  life  as  a  map  maker, 
starting  at  $2  a  week  in  1899. 
His  Sunday  School  teacher’s 
talks  on  maps  of  the  Holy  Land 
inspired  him  to  make  a  career 
of  cartography.  He  has  spent 
the  last  20  years  continuously 
on  the  Times.  During  World 
War  I,  he  was  also  making 
Times  war  maps.  He  began  that 
war  with  the  New  York  Sun. 
In  war  or  peace,  he  has  found, 
there  is  always  a  place  for  a 
good  newspaper  cartographer. 
It  has  been  his  lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  that  there  is  “always  a 
fight  going  on  somewhere  in 
this  world."  In  peacetime,  ex¬ 
ploring  expeditions  call  for 
maps,  and  five  years  ago  Wall¬ 
rath  was  elects  president  of 
the  American  Polar  Society,  a 
title  he  still  holds. 

For  this  war,  the  Times  has 
some  2.000  base  maps  on  file. 
Wallrath  also  maintains  that 
the  Times  collection  of  some 
10,000  maps  of  all  types  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  many  of  historical  value, 
is  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  any 
newspaper  office.  Many  are  the 
maps  used  in  the  field  and  at 
sea  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Others  are  authoritative  copies 
from  the  National  Geographical 
Society.  He  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  assembling  it; 
and  the  publisher  has  spared 
no  expense. 

Many  originals  marked  in  for¬ 
eign  languages  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  bv  linguists  on  the  Times 
staff.  Burton  Crane,  a  financial 
writer,  is  accomplished  in  the 
Japanese  language  and  has  been 
an  invaluable  aid  in  translating 
into  English  the  Oriental  char¬ 
acters.  Hallet  Abend,  now  in 
Washington,  has  also  helped 
with  his  knowledge  of  this  lan¬ 
guage.  An  especially  prized 
original  Chinese  postal  atlas 
was  translated  by  a  Chinese 
student  at  Columbia  University. 

Currently,  the  Times  artists, 
all  of  whom  sign  their  maps. 


are  drawing  four  to  seven  war 
theaters  daily.  An  average 
Times  base  map  requires  15 
man-hours  to  complete. 

There  is  one  woman  among 
the  eight  Times  regulars.  She 
is  Shirley  Shapiro.  Others  are 
Harold  Felber,  Michael  Elson, 
Theodore  Shabad,  Lucas  Man- 
ditch,  John  Butler,  and  Joe 
Schultz.  Nicholas  Katsaros  is 
the  map  librarian. 

Besides  Resch,  key  men  in 
the  AP  map  service  are  M.  J. 
Wing,  general  feature  editor; 
Herman  Alien, -in  charge  of  the 
AP  Newsfeatures  in  Washing¬ 
ton;  Howell  Dodd,  art  director; 
Jack  Carlton,  artist,  and  John 
Springer,  background  map  edi¬ 
tor,  who  correlates  all  the  map 
work. 

A  fast  worker.  Fred  Weather¬ 
ly.  day  map  maker' of  the  New 
York  Mirror,  achieved  his  rec¬ 
ord  day’s  output  of  maps  on 
Friday.  Jan.  5.  when  single- 
handed  he  turned  out  a  total 
of  seven  maps,  working  from 
bases.  They  required  from  10 
minutes  to  an  hour  each  to  com¬ 
plete.  ’Three  were  for  the  first 
edition  and  four  for  later  edi¬ 
tions.  They  covered  the  Bel¬ 
gian  bulge,  different  movements 
in  the  Pacific,  action  in  China 
and  a  bombing  in  Austria.  Usu¬ 
ally  Weatherly  is  helped  by  Lou 
Hanlon,  night  map  man.  Weath¬ 
erly  has  be^  making  maps  on 
and  off  for  23  years.  In  World 
War  I  he  waff  an  office  boy  on 
the  staff  of.  the  old  New  York 
American.  He  was  attracted  by 
the  work  of  the  late  John  Mc- 
Avoy,  who  then  made  war  maps 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers.  En¬ 
listing  in  the  Royal  Air  Force, 
Weatherly-  started  making  his 
first  maps  in  training  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  ’The 
days  of  the  trans-Atlantic  flights 
were  busier  than  these  war 
days,  when  map-making  has 
been  systematized,  he  says. 

Warren  Klinefelter,  who  han¬ 
dles  all  the  line  work  for  the 
New  York  News,  directs  the 
map-making  for  that  paper. 
For  speed  he  mixes  hand  letter¬ 
ing  with  coated  prints  of  types, 
letters,  flags,  and  other  sym¬ 
bols.  Symbols  such  as  arrows 
are  made  up  in  metal  and  for 
quick  changes  cuts  are  mor¬ 
tised  out  on  forms  and  new 
markings  inserted.  There  are 
seven  regular  men  on  the  news 
war  map  staff;  Jack  Romer, 
William  Haywood,  Tom  Gill, 
Robert  Carter,  James  Murphy. 
Harry  Bourne,  and  Richard 
Speed.  The  colored  rotogravure 
maps  for  the  Sunday  section, 
prepared  in  detail  by  Edwin 
Lundberg,  require  a  week  or 
sometimes  three  weeks  to  com¬ 
plete. 

Edward  Fry,  art  manager  of 
the  Herald  Tribune,  insists  on 
all  hand-lettering  for  the  maps 
that  newspaper  makes  for  itself. 
He  is  assisted  by  John  Fleck 
and  Jack  Louboff.  Others  among 
New  York’s  well-known  news¬ 
paper  map  makers  are  Harold 
Detje  of  PM,  and  Seymour  Mar¬ 
cus,  New  York  World-Telegram. 

Detje,  who  has  been  with  PM 
since  July  4,  1940,  has  devel¬ 
oped  his  own  style  of  base  maps. 
All  the  type  is  hand  drawn  and 
is  placed  on  the  map  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  system  he  has  perfected. 
Since  he  has  been  with  PM,  he 


has  assembled  a  collectioa  o(i 
400  base  map  negatives  that  Iw 
has  done  himself.  PM  avenn, 
three  maps  a  day,  but  each  oqi 
shows  in  considerable  detail  the 
action  described  by  the  cabin 
apd  wireless  messages  from  the 
front.  Detje  gets  his  map  asdia- 
ments  from  Vic  Bernstein,  let- 
ing  foreign  editor,  at  about  i 
P.M.,  and  must  have  his  quota  o( 
from  three  to  five  maps  ccai- 
pleted  by  6:30  P.M.  He  is 
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Joe  L.  Boit. 

Before  he  became  associated  loro^ 
with  PM,  Detje  was  with  the  ^  t 
Associated  Press,  where  he  Cron 
worked  on  maps  for  the  win  csgo 
photo  service  and  the  featun  war 
service.  He  had  been  makiaiident 
maps  during  his  entire  career  M|Amri 
a  newspaper  man,  which  ex  iArra 
tends  back  to  the  days  he  waiting 
in  the  art  department  of  thelta 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  hj||ij 
home  town  newspaper. 
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Nieman  Fello-tvships 
Are  Reporters'  ParadiM 

continued  from  paget 
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“I  enjoyed  the  Nieman  din¬ 
ners  and  seminars,  and  got  i  __ 
good  deal  out  of  most  of  theaKng  c 

I  got  less  out  of  the  dinner  iecK^tii 
tures  and,  indeed,  considered  * 
most  of  them  a  waste  of  tiaa 
’The  only  ones  I  can  recall  tha 
seemed  to  me  worth  attendiig 
were  those  at  which  CliSoid 
Durr,  Hanson  Baldwin,  and 
Henry  Luce  were  the  speaken' 

Another  writes,  “At  my  age 
one  naturally  has  arrived  at  i 
few  economic  and  social  cow 
elusions.  In  the  last  eight 
months  some  of  these  have  bea 
strengthened,  some  tempeni 
and  some  dissolved. 

“From  where  I  sit  now,  the 
academic  work  I  have  done  it 
Harvard  gives  me  a  wider  and 
more  penetrating  picture  of  the 
world  and  humanity  than  I  per 
cessed  last  November,’’ 

Book  oi  Esactys  Compiled 

Not  all  the  newsmen  have  ia 
their  daily  work  come  to  lock 
on  celebrities  as  commonplaet 
and  one  Fellow  found  the  semi' 
nars  and  dinners  to  which  out¬ 
standing  speakers  were  invHed 
“flattering,  to  me  at  least 
come  into  such  personal  touch 
with  the  ‘great’.’’ 

The  same  man  failed  to  meet 
“a  single  ‘typical’  Harvard  man.’ 

’The  1941-42  group,  perhapi 
containing  more  well-knovi 
newsmen  than  any  other,  pot 
out  a  book  of  essays  to  which 

II  of  the  15  Fellows  contributed 
entitled  “Newsmen’s  Holiday" 

The  book  contains  pieces  b; 
Kenneth  Stewart  of  PM,  Robed 
Lasch,  who  this  year  won  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  essay  on  Free 
dom  of  the  Press,  and  othen 
whose  names  are  familiar  in  the 
daily  press. 

Some  men,  however,  haw 
not  even  submitted  the  report 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Othen 
have  not  kept  the  Foundatioa 
aware  of  their  whereabouts,  al¬ 
though  through  other  soureei 
the  committee  has  learned  their 
status  and  success. 

Next;  Where  are  the  fortiur 
Fellows  now?  Are  women  jour 
nalists  eligible? 
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gallant  contest  in  which  all 
death  comes  quietly  and  with 
dignity. 

“Another  disturbing  factor 
about  censorship  is  that  except 
in  minor  matters — in  which 
Third  Army  censors,  at  least, 
are  willing  to  arbitrate — appeal 
can  be  taken  only  to  higher  of¬ 
ficials  at  hlglier  levels,  which  re¬ 
sults  at  best  in  delay.  If  broad 
censorship  rules  could  be  laid 
down  and  their  application  left 
entirely  to  the  censors  at  army 
level,  censorship  would  be  sim¬ 
plified  and  greatly  improved. 

“In  line  with  this  same  com¬ 
plaint  is  the  fact  that  SHAEF 
often  will  permit  correspondents 
to  send  stories  which  the  Army 
— in  fear  of  SHAEF  censure — 
either  has  stopped  or  referred 
for.  comment,  a  process  which 
may  take  several  days.” 
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MACKENZIE  WITH 
BUFFALO  COLONEL 
DURING  BATTLE 


Uiipstches  from 
!^t  has  mad( 
progress,  accord- 
inj  to  Robert 
‘Cromie,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune 
war  correspon- 
with  the 
American  Third 
Army.  Admit- 
f  t!.".g  that  mili- 
l  Ury  censorship 
fc  a  necessary 
^vil,  Cromie  as- 

E-'ted  in  a  re- 
n  t  dispatch 
t  when  cen¬ 
sorship  concerns 
itself  with  matters  not  involving 
security  it  is  more  evil  than 
necessary. 

“Under  present  circum¬ 
stances.”  stated  Cromie,  “fight- 
iof  censorship  is  a  little  like 
Sghting  a  will-o’-the-wisp  since 
many  regulations  that  cause  our 
Army  censors  to  make  cuts 
willy-nilly  come  from  places 
and  persons  remote  from  the 
scene  of  action.  Third  Army 
censors — and  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  said  anything 
kind  about  the  blue  pencil  tribe 
-have  improved  immeasur- 


Lieut.  Col.  Paul  A.  Danahy 
Served  on  General’s  Staff, 
Was  in  Thick  of  Encircled 
Division’s  Heroic  Fight 


This  it  the  first  of  a  lerict  of 
dispatches  from  a  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  Newt  correspondent  who 
was  in  besieged  Bastogne  during 
the  critical  days  in  which  the 
surrounded  garrison  held  out 
and  checked  the  German  surge 
into  Belgium.  He  was  the  only 
newspaperman  there. 

By  FRED  MACKENZIE 
BurrALO  Evikint,  Nkws  War  Correspondent. 

BASTOGNE,  Dec.  30.— I  fol¬ 
lowed  a  fighting  Buffalo  Irish- 
with  the  101st  Air-borne 


Cromie 


man 

Division  into  a  circle  of  hell  and 
I  saw  courage  and  cool  leader¬ 
ship  triumph  over  doubt  and 
fear,  and  iifter  10  days  of  as¬ 
sault  and  encirclement,  we 
at  long  last  regained  contact 
with  American  forces  piercing 
the  ring  Germans  threw  about 
us  here  in  this  key  road  city. 

For  five  days  it  seemed  as 
though  we  would  be  engulfed  in 
the  German  offensive  sweeping 
westward  after  the  breakthrough 
Dec.  16. 

Enemy  Dead  Piled  High 

But  Brig.  Gen.  Anthony  C.  Mc- 
Auliffe,  deputy  commander  of 
the  101st  Air-borne,  in  command 
here,  and  his  staff  out-maneu¬ 
vered  the  enemy.  Soldiers  fought 
tanks  with  grenades,  bazookas 
and  machine-guns,  and  German 
dead  piled  high  outside  the  rirol*- 
drfrndrrl  by  ttir 
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FRED  MAC  KENZIE 


Buffalo  Evening  News  War 
Correspondent  Tells  U.P. 
Writer  How  He  Went  to 
“Hottest  Spot  in  Belgium” 


THE  25th  editioB  of  tk«  E4)pj 
&  Publisher  IntemwM^ 
Year  Book  will  be  publfaksd 
as  heretofore  during  the  |<m 
week  of  January.  Because  of 
the  paper  shortage  and  quote 
restrictions.  C&P  this  year  is 
eliminating  newsstand  sols  el 
the  Year  Book.  It  will  be  db. 
tributed  only  to  regular  iub> 
scribers  of  that  date  and  a  la* 
ited  number  of  copies  win  be 
OToilable  only  to  goTemaest 
agencies  or  bureaus  at  Q 
each,  or  extra  copies  to  sub- 
scribers  and  advertisers  is  tksi 
issue  at  that  price. 


eview 


By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  Joumalknn.  Columbia  University, .  N.  Y. 


UNTIL  THEY  EAT  STONES  by 
Russell  Erinee.  Pkiledclpliia;  Lippin- 
oott  Ce.  1M4.  34«  pf.  «3. 


liberty  —  of  Sheridan,  not  Greeley  and  R 
lere.  mond,  who  reelect^  Linct 

PCTnFNTTAi  Doan  Mott  suEEOsts. 

:  Luther  Mott,  Woodrow  Wilson  had  neM 
University  of  a  majority  of  his  party  pi 
om  the  Public  nor  a  majority  of  the  po^ 
pp.  1944.  vote,  either  time  he  was  el^ 
MOTT  is  In  1912,  his  newspaper  st9p 
;st  scholar,  was  41%,  the  percentage  of 
searcher,  in  popular  vote  was  42.  In  U 
his  press  support  was  49%, 
proportion  of  the  popular  r 
was  the  same. 

dent’s  being  elected  with  the  Dean  Mott  carefully  exanl 
support  of  less  than  23%  of  our  the  editorial  advocacy  of  Pn 
revealed  an  “un-  dential  candidates  from  Ji 


Jiem  to  pray  all:  ...  -  field  of  journalism’s  history! 

“I  am  a  soldier,  a  soldier  of  So  when  Harold  L.  Ickes  de- 
i  long  ago  de-  the  press.  I  never  ran  away  clared  that  the  fact  of  a  Presi- 

not  win.  as  from  a  fight  in  my  life.  I  am . 

e  won.  When  not  going  to  run  away  from  this 
are  prepared  one.”  daily  press 

d  years,  they  ’These  men  and  many  others,  precedented  and  progressively  Adams  in  1796  to  Franklii 
the  author  tells  us.  wanted  to  perilous  situation  requiring  pub-  Roosevelt  in  1940.  He  cites  tk 
is  sunk,  their  stay  to  .«upDort  Filipino  resis-  ijq  consideration,”  Dean  Mott  sound  remark  of  Roy  Robert 
toeir  supply  tance.  While  Arnericans  were  decided  to  look  at  the  record,  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  to  till 
eir  industries  near  them,  the  Filipinos  would  jje  immured  himself  with  files  American  Society  of  Newspapa 

:tern  for  con-  hold  out,  but  when  Americans  a^d  lists  and  a  considerable  Editors  in  1937: 

elcome  a  so-  were  gone,  morale  might  col-  knowledge  of  political  history.  “Primarily  the  newspapKS 
more  civilized  lapse  and  submission  to  the  con-  jje  emerged  with  a  highly  en-  job  is  not  to  win  elections:  it 
better  for  Ja-  qu^ors  follow.  lightening  and  intelligently  in-  is  to  print  a  new.spaper.  If  it 

preparing  all  ’This  is  a  hard-hitting,  factual,  terpreted  report.  is  a  matter  of  winning  electiOB. 

e  next  Pearl  calmly  reason^  book.  It  is  an  'True,  18  presidents  have  en-  then  I  say  you  ought  to  add  m 

pore,  or  Ba-  important  book.  joyed  a  majority  newspaper  election  department  to  your 

1  is  to  out-  XHE  underground  PRESS  IN  support  in  their  campaigns,  he  newspaper,  set  yourself  up  file 

BELGIUM,  Belgian  Ministry  of  In-  tells  US.  And  though  there  Were  a  political  machine)  put  in  J9U 
lin  a  commis-  Lmcolns-Prager,  jjq  campaigns  for  Washington’s  precinct  workers.” 

Is  for  a  long  two  elections,  even  Washington  Much  of  the  function  of  con- 

s  cease,  Mr.  AS  FIGHTING  SURGES  into  liked  newspaper  support  and  mentary  and  interpretation  in 
We  probably  Belgium,  occupied  since  the  distinctly  resented  opposition,  the  modern  American  nm 
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tdiophoto 
irvice  Planned 
ir  Advertisers 


E  &  P  ‘Freeze* 

B*caiis*  of  an  unusually 
heary  demand  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  during  1944  in  the  face 
of  WPB  paper  restrictions.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week  is 
forced  to  freeze  its  1945  circu¬ 
lation  at  the  present  level. 

Current  subscribers  may  re¬ 
new  in  the  usual  way.  Appli¬ 
cants  for  subscriptions  will  be 
ploced  on  a  waiting  list  until 
a  vacancy  in  the  mailing  list 
occurs. 


NASHVILLE 


A  post-war  program  of  global 
advertising  which  would  utilize 
adiophoto  transmission  to  flash 
opy  and  layout  for  simultane- 
jZ  release  to  publications 
[hroughout  the  world  has  been 
a^ounced  by  William  J.  Reilly, 
advertising  manager  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Department,  RCA 
Victor  Division.  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America. 

The  new  plan  will  rely  upon 
transmission  of  copy  to  world 
•apitals  which  are  equipped  with 
radiophoto.  From  these  centers 
the  advertisements  will  travel 
by  airmail  to  a  network  of  far- 
flung  cities. 

Practicability  of  this  program 
has  been  demonstrated  by  RCA 
Victor  on  two  occasions  in  the  Washington,  Jan.  18  —  The 
past  year.  The  most  recent  use  code  of  censorship  is  expected  to 
M  radiophoto  ad  transmission  be  relaxed  soon  to  permit  news- 
(iccurred  during  the  observance  papers  to  carry  stories  on  radar 
of  RCA’s  25th  anniversary,  when  as  a  result  of  publication  in  the 


Twenty  liniirs  hy  air  from  London,  Paris  or 
Buenos  Aires,  and  eriss-crossed  by  national  and 
regional  networks  of  air  lines,  Nashville  is  one 
of  the  major  air  crossroads  of  America.  Its 
city-owned  airport,  costing  over  $10,000,000,  can 
handle  .'>00,000  passengers  a  year.  Expanded 
Under  the  Army  Ferry  Command  into  a  great 
wartime  center  of  aerial  activity,  Nashville’s 
Berry  Field  is  the  nucleus  for  still  greater  ex¬ 
pansion  planned  after  the  war.  Covering  this 
whole  air-minded  market  are  Nashville’s  two 
great  newspapers. 


257,726 

920,845 


Nashville  City  Zone  Population 
Nashville  Market  Population .  . 


^bsHviHe  Bnunof 


Dutch,  English,  French.  Portu- 
lue*,  Spanish,  Swedish,  Turkish 
•ud  nine  Hindu  dialects. 

wlier  in  the  year,  RCA  used 
f^photo  transmission  for  an 
advertising 


EVENING 

The  Nashville  Tennessean 

mo.rM.inc  s.unday  * 

„  Nievyspaper  Printing  Corporation,  Agont 

1  St)  REPRESENTED  8V  THE  BRANHAM  GOMPAHY 


^lAoto  transmission  for 

j  campaign  in  connec-  several  months  o 
with  Motion  Picture  Acad-  mission  for  his  govt 
®y  Awards  to  RCA-recorded  article  and  explai 
ij®s.  RCA  first  transmitted  a  reasons  for  its 
“Olograph  across  the  Atlantic  closely  upon  his  n 
radio  in  1924.  land. 

iOirOR  A  PUBLISHBR  for  Jaaiory  ao.  It4< 


Ad  Rating  Suggestion 
Gets  On-Spot  Approval 
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test  for  the  best  rated  advertise-  proved  results,  he  contended, 
ments,  was  received  enthusias-  citing  the  public's  interest  in 
tically  by  members  of  the  News-  “box  scores”  in  industry,  sports 
paper  Advertising  Executives  and  wherever  comparative  rat- 
Association  at  their  meeting  in  ings  can  be  made.  Radio  has  its 
Chicago,  Jan.  16.  national  ratings  in  CAB  and 

Robert  Pendergast.  vice-presi-  Hooper,  he  pointed  out.  Maga-, 
dent  and  media  director  of  zines  are  rated  regularly  in  the’ 

Campbell  -  Mithun  Advertising  service  Starch  sells  confldential- 
Agency,  made  the  proposal  in  ly  to  those  interested,  he  said, 
his  talk  on  the  value  of  the  Con-  "You  can  put  yourself  ahead  junction  with  the  Association  of  Fleck  and  his  committee 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper  of  these  media,”  he  said,  “by  National  Advertisers,  American  ported  there  is  a  wide  diil»( 
Reading,  from  the  viewpfoint  of  providing  your  reports  free  to  Association  of  Advertising  Agen-  of  opinion  among  various  r< 
an  agency  executive.  He  cited  those  interested.  Then  you  cies  and  the  American  Associa-  groups  as  to  how  eo-oper« 
how  valuable  the  studies  have  could  put  yourself  way  out  in  tion  of  Newspaper  Represents-  advertising  should  be  hand 
been  in  creating  more  effective  front  and  take  advantage  of  the  tives,  was  voiced  by  Jess  Fleck,  It  was  the  opinion  of 
newspaper  advertising,  but  he  competitive  spirit  that  is  a  part  Detroit  Times,  chairman  of  the  committee  that  abnormal  i 
also  pointed  out  that  expansion  of  every  American  by  offering  NAEA  Co-operative  Advertising  time  conditions  are  not  cor 
of  readership  reports  is  essen-  annual  awards  for  outstanding  Co^f'f'dtM.  He  was  assist^  in  cive  to  establishing  a  stand 
tial  if  newspapers  are  to  com-  performance.”  Walter  of  practice  for  newspapers, 

pete  favorably  with  magazines  The  speaker  was  complimen-  Pf®ffe"‘>«rger  Los  Angeles  joint  st^y  and  recom^ 


CANADIAN  foursome  chats  with  NAEA  member  from  Colorods  a 
.  Chicago  conference.  L  to  r:  Albert  Hulme,  Regina  (Sosk.)  Loofe. 
Post;  J.  E.  Sloight  Galt  (Ont.)  Reporter;  William  Wallace,  TotMii 
Star,  NAEA  post-presidenL*  James  Ferguson,  Saskatoon  (S«kj 
Star-Phoenix;  A1  Look,  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  SentineL 
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PANEL  RECOMMENDS 


W.  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Succeeds  Crown 
In  New  Orleans  i 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  17 — 
Appointment  of  Lt.  William  H. 
Fitzpatrick,  now  on  duty  with 
the  Navy  in  the  Pacific,  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Orleans  States  to 
succeed  the  late  Major  James 
Evans  Crown  was  announced  to¬ 
day  by  L.  K.  Nicholson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  States  and  the  Times- 
Picayune. 

Frank  C.  Allen  was  named 
managing  editor  and  will  serve 
as  editor  pro  tern. 

Lt.  Fitzpatrick,  a  native  of 
New  Orleans,  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  member  of  the 
switchboard  when  the  2nd  Night  New  Orleans  Item  reportorial 
hit  the  street  and  Joe  Janoff  staff.  Later  he  became  connect- 
yelled  over  from  the  city  desk:  ed  with  the  Times-Picayune, 
“It’s  fantastic!”  serving  for  a  time  as  its  corre- 

Then  came  more  jewelers,  spondent  covering  the  Baton 
They  pleaded  for  the  name  of  Rouge  legislature  then  became 
the  gal.  They  offered  to  start  its  first  picture  editor, 
imm^iate  production  of  the  pin  On  May  3,  1940,  following  the 
after  just  one  look.  .  .  .  The  next  resignation  of  Congressman  F. 
morning  it  seemed  that,  in  self  Edward  Hebert,  he  became 
defense,  pictures  of  some  of  the  city  editor  of  the  States  and  in 
girls  would  have  to  be  run.  In  December  of  the  following  year 
the  accompanying  piece,  Ken  was  elevated  to  managing  edi- 
Mayo  chided  me  for  the  “erup-  tor. 

tion.”  The  gals  trooped  into  the  Mr.  Allen,  who  was  born  in 
city  room.  All  kinds  and  sizes.  Clanton,  Ala.,  began  as  a  copy 


How  to  Drive 
bty  Room  Nuts; 
ijltod  Lesson 

§f  On*  Who  Did — 
ifiward  J.  Mowery 
jt  y,  World-Telegram 

You  can  have  mayhem  in  a 
(tty  room  without  interviewing 
Pltdway  Rose.  I  know.  In 
tset.  I’m  just  recovering  from 

Knc  fatigue”  because  I  fool- 
looked  over  the  shoulder 
tl  t  blonde  during  the  subway 
nsh  hour.  ... 

It  all  started  a  few  evenings 
a{o  on  a  jammed  train  bound 
for  the  glittering  suburb  of  For- 
|eit  HUB.  Cash  customers,  in 
layers,  were  trying  to  read  their 
favorite  journals.  Somewhere 
between  Fifth  Avenue  and 


Reserved! 


Istar^.  So  did  the  big  Marine 
tod  the  Wall  Street  broker  and 
the  little  bootblack. 

The  pin  showed  a  sailor  smil- 
iiifly  pointing  to  a  big  heart  on 
which  was  the  word  “Taken!” 


r«>at4i«H  th«*  top  with* 


out  MOund  jadgment 


and  pnbli«*  appreel 


n  Dohertys  Moke  News 

I  that  we  shouldn’t  have  turned  As  JaCK  Is  Married 

*’  An  all-newspaper  wedding,  in 

which  the  Doherty  brothers, 
Hnwn  »  Chicago  reportorial  team, 

aiie  clrHe  anrf  G^ove,  Wls.,  when  Jack  Doherty. 
Se  the^jeweP  ®  Edward.  Sr..  Chicago 

dr  nrc^uction  feature  writer,  was  married 

.ir  production.  Stanton. 

T'w,  /.eiiinw  Jack,  former  Chicago  Times 
iSd  toif  guy  Washington 

“u  for  the  Or-  correspondent  for  the  New  York 

the‘ m^gSine 

lished  in  Washington.  Jack’s 
brother,  Edward,  Jr.,  TWA  pub¬ 
licity  man,  was  best  man. 

Ushers  included  three  of  Jack’s 
uncles,  all  reporters:  William  of 
the  Times;  Frank  of  the  Sun; 
and  Thomas  of  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American.  A  fourth  usher 

<».u  _ _ _  _ _ _  _ _  ®  cousin,  David  Hammond, 

shops.  They  vsdTere  he  has  been  director  of  reporter  for  the  Chicago  City 
out  just  one  publicity,  has  joined  the  Amer-  News  Bureau.  Jack’s  mother, 
story,  with  a  ican  Road  Builders’  Association,  the  late  Mildred  Frisbee  Do- 
!  to  give  her-  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  director  herty,  was  formerly  drama  critic 
ige  1.  ’Dien  of  public  relations.  Formerly  on  the  Herald- American. 
i.  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  ■ 

sour  voices,  the  old  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex-  Dodson  Appointed 

-  — -  — -■  aminer,  Gregg  was  dl^tor  of  Atlantic  Cmr.  Jan.  15 — Mail 

Dodson,  acting  city  publicity  dl- 
V  Go.,  Chicago,  from  1927  to  1937.  sector  for  the  past  two  years, 

,  has  been  nam^  head  of  the 

Bunnelle  Honored  city’s  new  department  of  Pro- 

The  Association  of  American  motion  and  Advertising.  He  has 
Correspondents  in  London  pre-  been  serving  as  publicity  direc- 


the  jewelry  tycoons  aroimd  another  shipn 
Times  Square  can  give  us  some  ’Things  hav 
dope  on  it.”  little  now  (a 

I  In  just  20  minutes,  the  jew-  a  smattering 
lelry  boys  were  going  nuts!  'They  letters  a  day. 
■M  never  seen  the  pin  but  ers  hurry  up 
i  WHERE  could  they  get  one?  Ah,  another  c 
I  was  censured,  berated  and  “I’m  a  GI  J 
cussed  for  not  getting  the  from  Hoboke 
blonde’s  name  and  ^dress.  TTie  “I’m  nominati 


only  add^  to  the  furore. 

“That’s  the  best  damned  idea 
in  jewelry  design  since  the  war 
started,”  one  panting  designer 


Joins  Road  Builders 

Norman  W.  Gregg,  former  Chi- 

_ _ _  cago  newspaper  man,  and  more 

ing  out  teains  of  sleuths  to”  tiie  recently  with  Advertising  Pro- 
wwelty  shops,  five-and-tens,  ducers  Associated,  Chicago, 
even  the  pawn  shops. 
wanted  to  fiush  out  just  one  publicity,  has  joined  the  Amer- 


SCHENECIADY 


terse  voices  came  from  all  over 
town.  Every  caller  was  the  gal 
with  the  GI  pin. 
winiitted  she  was  pretty)  was 
*  telephone  messenger.  'Her 
s^r  sent  the  pin  from  Vir- 
Pstia.  Merwyn  crooned  that  her 
Pa  was  sent  by  hubby  who  was 
overseas.  Mabel’s  pal  in  her  of- 


KELLY-SMITH  CO 


NAEA  Acts  to  Set 
Cooperative  Policy 


HENRY  FORD  II  ADVISES: 


Rewards  for  Initiative 


continued  from  page  7 


agers  were  also  called  upon  to 
aid  retailers  in  maintaining  our 
distribution  system  after  the 
war,  in  a  talk  by  Lawrence  B. 
Sizer,  sales  promotion  manager 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Company, 
Chicago.  The  problem  will  be, 
he  said,  how  to  harness  distri¬ 
bution  methods  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  greatly-accelerated 
production  capacity  created  by 
the  war  effort. 

“It  may  be  true  that  the  cost 
of  distribution  needs  to  be  low¬ 
er”,  .said  Sizer,  “but  it  can’t 
be  legislated  down  lower,  with¬ 
out  destroying  its  very  exist¬ 
ence.”  He  urged  newspapers 
to  carry  the  word  to  retailers  to 
maintain  their  selling  drive 
through  the  months  immediate¬ 
ly  after  peace  comes.  The  tend¬ 
ency  will  be,  he  predicted,  for 
merchants  to  decrease  their  ad¬ 
vertising  effort  at  that  time, 
when  they  should  actually  in¬ 
crease  their  sales  promotion, 
even  if  merchandise  is  not  avail¬ 
able  in  any  abundance. 

“As  this  year  gets  under  way,” 
he  said,  “retailers  face  further 
restrictions  in  merchandise,  but 
the  interesting  thing  is  that 
lessening  supplies  of  civilian 
goods  are  the  direct  result  of 
manpower  shortages — not  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity.  Given  the  la¬ 
bor  to  operate  available  produc¬ 
tion  equipment,  America  could 
keep  pace  with  military  needs 
for  two  major  wars  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  virtually  ev¬ 
ery  civilian  need  and  desire. 

“In  that  simple  fact  lies  what 
is  probably  the  most  serious 
pei^war  paoblcm  •  for  retailers 
and  for  newspapers.  For  when 
peace  comes,  there  will  be 
enough  labor  to  operate  all  this 
huge  productive  capacity — and 
then  what?” 

'Plant  City'  Taalt 

Sizer  urged  advertising  man¬ 
agers  to  follow  a  two-fold  rec- 
oounendation:  (I)  Help  their 
editorial  associates  to  under¬ 
stand  the  tremendous  stake 
America  has  in  the-  distributive 
function;  (2)  carry  the  word  to 
retail  advertisers  and  aggres¬ 
sively  sell  them  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  maintaining  their  selling 
drive  not  only  until  victory 
comes,  but  through  the  critical 
post-war  period  that  will  follow. 

Another  job  for  newspapers 
is  the  creation  of  “plant  city” 
public  relations  advertising,  a 
comparatively  new  classification 
and  one  that  has  great  social 
and  economic  signi^ance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Victor  Merson,  Can¬ 
ton  ( O. )  Repository,  and  Don 
Patterson,  director  of  national 
advertising,  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newq;>apers. 

Patterson  described  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising  as  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  that  news¬ 
papers  have  ever  had  to  meet  a 
situation  that  can  improve  un¬ 
derstanding  between  manage¬ 
ment,  labor  and  the  public  in 
general.  “We  are  not  selling 
space,”  he  said,  “we  are  selling 
information.  No  plant  can  af¬ 
ford  not  to  tell  Its  story  fully 
in  its  own  city.” 


AMERICA’S  greatest  future  op¬ 
portunity  will  lie  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  American  market,  Henry 
Ford  II  declared  at  the  NAEA 
Monday  luncheon.  Until  every¬ 
thing  necessary  to  American 
standards  of  living  is  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  every  family  in  the 
land,  American  business  has  not- 
even  commenced  on  its  real 
task,  he  said. 

“T^e  basis  of  any  desirable 
and  constructive  foreign  trade 
is  a  healthful  state  of  domestic 
trade,”  said  Ford,  son  of  the 
late  Edsel  Ford  and  grandson 
of  the  founder  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company.  A  strong  and 
prosperous  post-war  America  is 
possible  only  by  the  exercise 
of  the  traditional  American  vir-' 
tues  functioning  in  an  economic 
system  where  effort  brings  re¬ 
ward.  he  added. 

Industry  does  not  believe  the 
makings  of  a  new  world  lie  in 
the  new  materials  provided  by 
the  war,  he  asserted,  pointing 
out  that  “materially,  ^e  war 
has  produced  nothing — at  most 
very  little — that  can  be  called 
new.” 

“The  war  may  have  added 
some  developments,  refinements 
and  applications,”  he  said,  “but 
the  record  will  show  the  instru¬ 
ments  and  methods  were  here 
before  the  war. 

“You  will  find  in  industry, 
also,  a  tendency  to  question  the 
strange  optimism  which  assumes 
that  once  the  war  is  over,  we 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  but 
move  smoothly  and  gaily  into 
new  green  fields.  That  indicates 
a  hazy  conception  of  just  what 
this  war  is. 

“What  is  this  war?  Is  it  pen¬ 
alty  assessed  for  the  world’s 


past  errors,  or  is  it  an  option 
paid  down  on  a  brand  new 
patented  and  guaranteed  fu¬ 
ture?  Many  incline  to  the  sober 
view  that  this  war  is  paying  an 
old  debt  to  the  Moral  Law,  and 
is  not  the  first  installment  paid 
on  a  golden  future.” 

What  can  industry  do  in 
bringing  about  a  better  post¬ 
war  world?  he  asked.  ’The  an¬ 
swer  lies  in  the  definition  of 
industry.  Ford  said.  “Industry 
is  the  one-fifth  of  the  population 
which  makes  the  tools  by  which 
the  other  four-fifths  make  their 
living,”  he  continued.  “Obvi¬ 
ously,  industry  does  not  support 
the  people.  ’The  people  support 
industry  for  what  it  can  do  for 
them.” 

When  80%  of  the  people  are 
active  and  prosperous,  Ford 
said,  the  other  20%  (represent¬ 
ed  by  industry)  will  be  active 
and  prosperous.  The  basis  for 
this  prosperity  lies  in  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  confidence  that  independ- 
ei>ce  and  initiative  will  be  re¬ 
warded. 

The  part  that  advertising 
plays  in  our  economy  is  pretty 
well  defined.  Ford  said  at  the 
outset.  “Ever  since  modern 
mass  production  came  in,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  matching  it  with  mass 
distribution  has  teen  apparent. 
Advertising,  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
forming  people,  is  a  recognized 
factor  in  distribution. 

‘"The  controversial  claim  that 
advertising  constitutes  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  cost  of  a  product, 
is,  I  think,  largely  unjustified, 
for  it  can  be  shown  that,  quite 
probably,  the  over-all  effect  of 
advertising  is  to  reduce  the 
cost.” 


LOUIS  D.  YOUNG  REPORTS: 


Success  with  Color 


THE  GROWING  importance  of 

color  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  was  emphasized  by  Louis 
D.  Young,  Indianapolis  Times 
advertising  manager,  in  his 
NAEA  talk. 

Citing  experiences  of  his  own 
newspaper  in  building  color  ad¬ 
vertising,  Young  cautioned  ad¬ 
vertising  managers:  “You  can’t 
sell  anything  in  color  that  won’t 
sell  in  black  and  white.  Color 
cannot  do  the  impossible.  En¬ 
courage  your  advertisers  to  use 
merchandise  that  lends  itself 
well  to  color  effects.” 

He  also  urged  newspapers  to 
suggest  to  merchants  that  they 
follow  a  consistent  program  of 
color  advertising,  and  to  “en¬ 
courage  them  to  plan  color  pro¬ 
grams  on  merchandise  that  af¬ 
fords  enough  profit  to  stand  the 
extra  initial  cost.” 

“Get  art  work  that  looks  like 
art,”  he  said.  “Use  color  adver¬ 
tising  that  is  really  colorful  and 
not  stereotype  pickout  jobs. 
Get  a  color  technician  that  real¬ 
ly  understands  color  as  an  ad¬ 


viser  to  work  with  the  artist 
and  the  engraver. 

“And  then  get  out  and  sell 
it,  because  you  have  an  im- 
harnessed  horse.  And  don’t 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  with 
color  advertising  you  are  sell¬ 
ing  units  of  space  that  run  from 
a  half-page  and  up,  dramatic 
and  dynamic  advertising  space.” 

^  In  national  advertising,  the 
job  of  selling  color  advertising 
in  newspapers  is  comparatively 
simple,  he  contended.  Many  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  been 
buying  color  in  magazines  for 
years  and  know  the  benefits  of 
color. 

“’Those  of  us  who  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  sell  color  for  news¬ 
papers  to  these  very  same  ac¬ 
counts  know  that  they  are  not 
pnly  interested  but  enthusiastic 
about  it,”  he  said.  “However, 
,  we  always  end  up  in  the  same 
'^old  blind  alley,  with  not  enough 
papers  across  the  country  able 
to  handle  color  to  make  the 
schedule  a  representative  one 
...  or  not  enough  papers  will¬ 


ing  to  handle  color,  to  justify 
the  initial  expense  of  art  anj 
plates,  or  not  enough  papet^ 
to  handle  it  on  the  same  ^ 
of  the  week,  or  in  so  many 
such  average  poor  reproducOoe 
from  the  newspapers  that  do 
handle  color. 

“We  find  that  Mid-west  and 
Pacific  Coast  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  far  more  intereitod 
in  color  in  daily  newspapon 
than  are  Eastern  and  Far-wot 
agencies  and  advertisers.  The 
reason  for  this  is  simple.  Mid- 
west  and  Pacific  Coast  newe 
papers  are  responsible  for  thi 
interest  because  they,  them¬ 
selves,  are  interested  and  ^re 
endeavored  to  project  their  in¬ 
terest  to  the  advertiser. 

“Our  Scripps-Howard  office, 
could  tell  you  of  at  least  it 
dozen  large  advertisers,  who  be 
came  all  excited  about  a  na¬ 
tional  color  campaign  for  new- 
papers,  only  to  .get  chilled  bj 
the  fact  that  they  could  not  get 
color  representation  in  all  ti 
big  cities  they  desired.  Yes,  in 
most  cases  these  were  cam¬ 
paigns  for  accounts  who  used 
little  newspaper  advertising,” 

The  H.  P.  Wasson  Co.,  one  of 
our  big  department  stores,  and 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  color  ad¬ 
vertising,  have  a  program  in  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  on  a  single 
department  that  is  now  enterfii 
on  its  third  consecutive  year  in 
color.  Young  reported.  ’They 
started  this  color  program, 
early  in  1943,  on  cosmetic  treat¬ 
ment  lines  when  they  found 
their  toileries  department  out  of 
step  with  the  rest  of  their  ston. 
Practically  all  the  nationally  fr 
mous  brands  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  campaign,  ne 
ads  run  week-in  and  week-oat 
.  .  .  every  Monday,  and  the 
sizes  have  ranged  from  bait 
pages  to  full  pages.  Their  vel 
ume  for  this  particular  dep^- 
ment  has  had  fantastic  gains 
month  after  month. 

The  Wm.  H.  Block  Co.,  anothet 
big  department  store,  m  tc- 
count  that  used  3V^  million  line 
of  advertising  in  Indianapob 
newspapers  last  year,  found  it 
the  end  of  six  months,  their  bor 
iery  sales  in  1944  were  way  oft 
In  July,  they  embarked  on  i 
consistent  program  of  color  ad¬ 
vertising  on  hosiery,  eTtry 
Tuesday.  The  result  was  thii 
they  ended  the  year  with  an  k 
crease  in  dollar  volume 
sales  units  over  1943. 

“You  might  ask  how  this  hap¬ 
pened  in  view  of  shortages  ^ 
a  lower  unit  of  sale,”  said 
Young.  “Well,  the  answer  is 
very  simple,  the  hosiery  indim 
try  indicated  keen  interest  in 
this  color  campaign;  they 
ognized  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  the  perpetuation  and  to 
matic  exploitation,  of  quaw 
brand  hosiery  names,  with  t« 
result  that  they  cooperated 
They  cooperated  to  the  extw 
that  the  store  received  enoto 
merchandise,  to  back  up  tbs 
extra-ordinary  series,  recognk 
ing  that  color  was  a  dranoto 
vehicle  for  the  sales  promw 
of  their  commodity  and  the  store 
did  a  whale  of  a  business.” 

For  a  national  account  sue 
cess  story,  Young  cited  the  senes 
that  Brown-Forman  has  b**" 
running  in  the  leading  magi' 
zines  on  King  Whiskey. 
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Lewis 


Fighting  Men 
In  Pacific  Crave 
News  of  Sports 

CLEVELAND,  Jan.  16  —  Sports 
writers  handling  news  for  over- 
jeos  readers  need  always  re- 
nember  just  one 
thing  —  their 
readers  cant 
^  too  much  of 
the  subject. 

That  was  the 
opinion  of 
Fnnklin  Lewis, 
jports  editor  of 
t  h  e  Cleveland 
Press,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  home  from 
a  tour  of  South¬ 
west  Pacific- 
bases  sponsored 
by  the  major 
leagues. 

"Keep  the  flow  of  sports  news 
going  over,”  Lewis  advised. 
"Don’t  worry  about  the  GI  hav¬ 
ing  the  time  or  inclination  to 
read  sports.  He  eats  it  up,  now 
and  always.  He  has  a  sports 
heritage  from  the  States  and 
not  even  the  jungle  or  the  Nip 
can  change  that.” 

Accompanied  by  Manager 
Steve  O’Neill  of  the  Detroit 
■figers,  a  fellow  Cleveland  resi¬ 
dent;  Umpire  “Beans”  Reardon 
of  the  National  League  and  Out¬ 
fielders  Johnny  Lindell  and 
Tude  Stainback  of  the  New 
York  Yankees,  Lewis  and  his 
group  traveled  to  many  South 
Pacific  bases. 

“Those  boys  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific,”  he  said,  “cling  to  their 
sports  as  tenaciously  as  a  school¬ 
boy.  They  love  their  old  sports 
heroes  and  they  want  plenty  of 
news  about  scores,  not  only  the 
Bowl  games  and  the  World 
Series,  but  all  the  games.  It 
sounds  as  though  I’m  going 
overboard  on  this  but  it’s  im¬ 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  in¬ 
terest  in  sports  of  the  men  we 
appeared  before." 

The  sports  editor  return^ 
from  his  arduous  assignment  in 
good  health. 

■ 

Stockton  Led  Troupe 
Up  to  Front  Lines 

Tired,  but  happy,  and  fresh 
from  France,  Mel  Ott,  Frank 
Frisch,  Bucky  Walters,  Dutch 
Leonard  and  J.  Roy  Stockton, 
sports  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  completed  one  of 
the  dizziest  tours  ever  made  by 
a  sports  group.  They  had  en¬ 
tertained  GIs  in  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Holland,  Luxembourg  and 
Germany,  on  a  schedule  that 
had  them  shooting  the  breeze 
with  the  uniformed  sports  fans 
from  5  a.m.  until  11  p.m.,  doing 
an  average  of  three  full  shows 
a  day  plus  several  hospital 
visits.  They  traveled  more  than 
20,000  miles. 

Stockton,  as  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  and  company  manager, 
ran  off  World  Series  movies,  in¬ 
troduced  the  baseball  stars  and 
up  a  forum  with  the 
audience  firing  “a  million  ques- 
^ns”  at  the  sports  figures. 
Each  man  told  his  own  story; 
and  all  autographed  baseballs 
until  their  wrists  ached. 


Lovelorn  Advice- 
Hits  Rough  Note 

Washincton,  Jan.  14  —  Mary 
Haworth,  the  Washington  Post’s 
counsellor  on  life’s  complexities, 
who  proceeds  on  the  theory  that 
most  issues  can  be  solv^  by 
frank  discussion  between  the 
parties,  won  the  applause  of 
many  male  readers  when,  re¬ 
plying  to  a  letter  from  a  man 
whose  wife  is  carrying  on  a 
“harmless  flirtation”  {vith  an¬ 
other  man,  she  suggested:  “Are 
you  big  and  strong  enough  to 
knock  the  stuffing  out  of  the 
other  man?  If  so,  that  might  be 
the  shortest  cut  to  a  cure  of  this 
so-called  harmless  flirtation. 
That  was  the  old  time  hero’s 
way  of  dealing  with  a  wolf  who 
made  bold  with  the  wife.” 


Appeal  in  Daily 
Brings  Flood  of 
Cones  for  GFs 

Fighting  men  confined  in 
Nashville’s  Thayer  General  Hos¬ 
pital  were  dreaming  of  home 
and  Christmas.  Furloughs  and 
leaves  were  granted  but  hospital 
officials  ruled  that  no  man  could 
leave  until  he  was  equipped 
with  a  cane  for  the  journey. 
Red  Cross  workers  at  Thayer 
were  called  in  and  they  turned 
to  the  Nashville  Tennessean  to 
make  an  appeal  for  the  walking 
sticks. 

Then  came  the  deluge.  The 
appeal  was  issued  shortly  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  and,  by  the  time 
the  lads  were  ready  to  leave, 
the  hospital  had  been  flooded 
with  walking  sticks  of  every 
description.  Citizens  of  Nash¬ 
ville  and  Middle  Tennessee  real¬ 
ly  swung  into  high  gear  to  fill 
the  need.  Although  the  call  was 
for  but  200  canes,  many  hun¬ 
dreds  had  poured  in  before  the 
deadline. 

The  press  wires  picked  up  the 
story  and  immediate  response 
came  from  everywhere.  Phone 
calls  swamped  the  hospital 
switchboard. 

Army  -  issued  sticks,  which 
were  held  up  in  shipment  from 
the  West  in  a  snowstorm,  have 
now  arrived  at  Thayer  but  the 
soldiers  still  like  to  select  their 
sticks  from  the  Red  Cross  col¬ 
lection. 

And  a  fancy  collection  it  is, 
too.  There  are  dignified  silver¬ 
headed  canes,  ivory  -  headed 
sticks,  and  canes  with  intricate, 
fanciful  carvings.  Politics  en¬ 
tered  the  picture  when  one  cane 
arrived  with  the  words,  “Roose¬ 
velt  for  President,  1932”  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  handle. 

“The  men  will  probably  want 
to  ke^  the  sticks  always,”  said 
Miss  Ellen  Wallace,  R^  Cross 
head.  “It  makes  them  seem  less 
GI.  The  canes  are  still  pouring 
in  as  a  result  of  the  story. 


Vanderbilt  Writes 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  New 
York  Post  columnist  who  has 
been  seriously  ill  for  several 
weeks  in  a  Chicago  hospital, 
has  recovered  sufficiently  to  re¬ 
sume  his  writing. 


New  Rome  Doily 
Under  Control 
Of  Government 

Rome’s  experiment  with  free 
exchange  of  news  got  under  way 
this  week  with  a  new  factor— 
the  establishment  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  under  control  of  the  Italian 
government. 

Under  Field  Marshal  Sir  Har¬ 
old  R.  L.  G.  Alexander’s  decision 
to  withdraw  Psychological  War¬ 
fare  Branch  control  from  the 
newspapers  in  Rome,  the  news 
reports  of  the  four  worldwide 
services,  AP,  U.P.,  INS,  and  Reu¬ 
ters,  were  being  published  and 
all  of  Rome’s  papers  were  ex¬ 
changing  news  in  their  co-op¬ 
erative  setup,  ANSA. 

Abandonment  of  Corriere  di 
Roma,  the  official  Allied  publi¬ 
cation,  and  creation  of  Giornale 
del  Mattino  under  supervision 
of  “an  extraordinary  government 
commissioner”  and  three  mem¬ 
bers  nominated  by  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Press  on  the 
advice  of  the  National  Press 
Conunission,  provided  an  unex¬ 
pected  element  in  the  restoration 
of  press  freedom  in  Italy. 

The  new  paper  actually  be¬ 
comes  the  mouthpiece  of  Pre¬ 
mier  Ivanoe  Bonomi,  just  as  its 
predecessor  was  run  by  the  Al¬ 
lies  and  II  Messaggero,  which 
preceded  Corriere,  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Fascists.  One  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  government 
supervision  of  Giornale  was  that 
the  Perrone  Brothers,  who  pub¬ 
lished  II  Messaggero,  have  not 
yet  satisfied  the  officials  that  they 
are  ready  to  adhere  to  democ¬ 
racy. 

ASNE  Group  in  London 

Meanwhile,  the  Free  Press  Mis¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  London,  probably  for 
at  least  10  days.  The  committee 
issued  the  following  statement: 

“We  represent  the  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  on  a  mission 
to  ascertain  the  possibility  of 
greater  freedom  for  exchange  of 
news  between  all  countries  in  the 
post-war  world.  We  invite  the  co¬ 
operation  of  editors  throughout 
the  world  in  furthering  a  freer 
post-war  flow  of  news.” 

In  the  first  of  a  series  of  radio 
discussions  presented  by  the 
World  Wide  Broadcasting  Foun¬ 
dation  and  the  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace, 
Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
U.P.,  said  12  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  so  far  have  declared  in 
favor  of  a  freer  flow  of  news 
among  nations. 

Reporting  that  the  U.P.,  for¬ 
eign  client^e  has  increased  since 
the  war  from  486  newspapers  to 
698  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  Mr.  BallUe  said  “it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  campaign  for  free¬ 
dom  of  information,  or  freedom 
of  the  news,  has  made  and  is 
making  important  gains.  We  of 
the  United  Press,  who  pioneered 
this  road,  are  delighted  to*  see 
such  progress.”  He  pointed  out 
that  in  his  view  this  is  not  a 
campaign  “to  establish  press 
freedom  in  all  other  countries  of 
the  world  on  the  same  basis  that 
we  understand  it  here  in  the 
U.  S.”  The  immediate  objective, 
he  said,  is  to  get  the  news  flow¬ 
ing  freely. 
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Goal  Nearly  Reached 
For  Bureau  Program 


Only  10  More  Signatures  Needed 
To  Put  Organization  to  Work 


Inc.,  chairman,  of  the  New  York 
New  Business  Committee;  and 
Donald  Scott,  Osborn,  Scolaro, 
Meeker  &  Co.,  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  New  Business  Commit* 
tee. 


No  Conventions 


As  an  organization,  NAEA 
members  voted  unanimously, 
upon  the  motion  of  Col.  Leroy 
W.  Herron,  WoMhington  (D.  C. ) 
Star,  to  observe  the  recent  ban 
placed  on  conventions,  effective 
Feb.  1.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
members  that  NAEA  will  not 
convene  again  for  a  conference 
until  the  burden  on  transporta¬ 
tion  and  hotel  facilities  ha.s  been 
lifted. 


AN  OPTIMISTIC  report  was 

given  to  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
at  Chicago  this  week  on  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing’s  expansion  program,  sched¬ 
uled  to  become  operative  March 

Reports  indicated  only  8  or 
10  more  newspaper  signatures 
were  needed  to  reach  the  80% 
mark,  representing  the  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  for  an  ex¬ 
pand^  budget  of  $750,000.  This 
goal  is  expected  to  be  met  with¬ 
in  the  next  30  days. 

Reports  were  given  by  Roy  D. 

Moore,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Brush  -  Moore 
Newspapers,  chainnan  of  the 
Bureaus  Committee-in-Charge; 

Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  Journal  t  •  /  ujr  i 
publisher,  chairman  of  the  Ex-  Lite  lYleinDeiS 
pansion  Drive  Committee;  Pres¬ 
ident  Manx,  chairfnan  of  the 
proposed  new  Sales  Committee; 
and  James  W,  Egan,  New  York 
Times,  chairman  of  the  Retail 
Committee.  Richard  Slocum, 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
also  appeared  on  the  program 
in  behalf  of  the  Bureau. 

More  than  ^50,000  has  al¬ 
ready  been  raised  in  the  $1,000,- 
000  program  originally  set  up, 

Maier  stated.  Of  the  Bureau’s 
523  members,  413  have  already 
signed  the  agreement  calling 
for  increased  dues,  with  17  re¬ 
jections,  and  35  papers’  re¬ 
sponses  are  pending,  he  said. 

There  have  been  125  acceptances 
from  non-members,  27  rejections 
from  this  group  of  47  answers 
pending. 

Manx  announced  that  if  the 
$750,000  goal  is  reached  by  the 
time  the  Sales  Committee  meets 
Feb.  19,  it  may  be  possible  for 
that  group  to  be  empowered  to 
select  a  sales  director  for  the 
Bureau.  Egan  emphasized  that 

retail  operations  of  the  Bureau  sOlltlCCtl  \^Opy 


Three  West  Coast  representatives 
at  NAEA  conference,  1  to  r:  Wal¬ 
ter  Piaiienberger,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  H.  C.  Bernsten,  Bureau  oi 
Advertising.  Pacific  Coast  Divi¬ 
sion;  Roy  A.  Brown,  San  Roiael 
(CaL)  Independent. 


Honorary  life  memberships 
were  presented  at  the  Monday 
luncheon  session  to  Frank  E. 
Westcott,  Gary  (Ind. )  Post-Trib¬ 
une,  and  Fred  G.  Pearce,  Al¬ 
toona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  two  veteran 
members  of  NAEA.  The  presen¬ 
tations  were  made  by  Col.  Her¬ 
ron  and  Harvey  R.  Young,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch,  past-presidents 
of  NAEA  and  recipients  of  hon¬ 
orary  life  memberships.  Only 
six  NAEA  members  have  been 
so  honored. 

’The  association,  upon  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Col.  Herron,  voted 
to  refer  to  a  special  committee 
for  study  and  action  the  find¬ 
ings  of  Don  U.  Bridge,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Gannett 


duced  a  problem  for  newspapers 
to  grapple  with  between  elections 
— political  advertising.'  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  this  type  of  copy 
reached  a  new  “low”  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  last  fall  from  the 
standpoint  of  honest  copy  ap¬ 
peal. 

He  said  he  didn’t  like  to  see 
newspaper  advertising  abused 
and  fall  into  disrepute  because 
those  who  prepared  political  ad¬ 
vertising  made  wild  and  dishon¬ 
est  claims  in  their  bombastic 
copy.  He  cited,  for  example, 
several  a^  in  which  he  substi¬ 
tuted  names  of  retail  firms  or 
national  manufacturers,  showing 
how  ridiculous  such  advertising 
can  be. 

Unless  those  responsible  for 
political  ads  can  improve  their 
copy,  McKinney  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  only  answer  to  the 
problem  will  be  not  to  accept 
any  political  advertising.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  proper  kind 
of  political  copy  might  aid  great¬ 
ly  in  our  democratic  process. 


space  in  U.  S.  daily  and  Su 
papers  has  amounted  to 
000,  represented  by 
standard  pages,  in  which  cm 
has  covert  more  than  40  Hifg  jiDQl 
ent  war  projects,  Thomas  M  ,  tT 
In  War  Bond  advertiiMlAl  11 

alone,  he  said,  the  dally  ncw^  ^ 
pers  devoted  181,000,0(io 
during  the  first  10  months  I  fro® 
1944,  valued  at  $18,OOOIIO|  I  lod 

Newspapers  have  also  been  tf 
fective  in  conducting  WAC  ssi|ittend  s 
nurse  recruiting  campaigns  •.  of 
sential  to  the  war,  he  addeg.  i  udo  9^ 
Looking  to  the  immediate  to-  •  AwsHca 
ture,  Thomas  said  there  are  Ivt ;  toce  as 
important  campaigns  on  the  tiona^^^ 
docket,  namely,  merchant  tss-  which  n 
rine  and  nurse  recruiting  pro-  siyago 
grams,  anti-inflation  on  the  hob  Ihe  li 
front,  paper  salvage  and  lahw  vate  rei 
manpower  shortages  in  criticaji  tent  of 
areas.  He  urged  newspapers  io|  {rom  th( 
create  war  activity  committeet  closed  ' 
in  their  communities  and  set  «p  eflorts  ! 
community  war  advertisi^  hotel  r 
funds;  to  use  War  Advertisai  by  new 
Council  ads  and  mats  to  get  kr  But  1 
cal  sponsorship  and  to  tsid  sgtinst 
local  advertisers  how  to  inchdt  Jolute. 


Newspapers,  and  C.  E.  Phillips, 

Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  rrr 

ihUf  /-nnf>»rri-  VV  UI  IjUKJll 

Harold  ’Thomas,  vice-president 


and  Register-Republic,  concern 
ing  views  of  leading  advertising 
agencies  relative  to  newspapers’ 
selling  practices.  (See  E&P  for 
Jan.  12,  page  20). 


will  be  under  NAEA  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 


R.  H.  McKinney,  president  of 
J.  P.  McKinney  &  Sons,  intro* 


of  Sterling  Drug  Company  and 
chairman  of  the  War  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council,  paid  special  tribute 
to  newspapers’  part  in  the  war 
effort  as  an  effective  medium  in 
getting  immediate  action  from 
the  public  on  the  home  front. 
In  one  year’s  time,  advertising 


Timely  Topics 

The  two-day  NAEA  confer¬ 
ence  program,  prepared  by  Rob¬ 
ert  K.  Drew,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  filled  with  timely  top¬ 
ics  and  discussions,  including 
plans  for  an  idea  exchange  bul¬ 
letin  and  a  lively  closing  panel 
featuring  eight  “two-minute” 
ideas  for  everyone’s  use.  The 
lafter  was  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Phil  Buchheit,  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  &  News,  and 
embraced  eight  different  ideas 
covering  linage  builders,  suc¬ 
cessful  promotions  and  new 
ways  of  creating  public  good 
will  and  staff  morale. 

Another  feature  was  a  resume 
of  publishers’  representative  ac¬ 
tivities,  including  reports  by 
Herbert  W.  Moloney,  Paul  Block 
A  Associates,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives;  Leslie  H. 
Brownholtz,  O’Mara  A  Ormsbee, 


a  war  theme  in  each  ad. 


Shopping  News  • 

Samuel  G.  Howard,  Afinnetfi- 
Us  Star-Journal  and  Tribws, 
dealt  with  shopping  newt  ud 
circular  competition,  based  oo  i 
recent  national  survey  of  tkis 
type  of  local  advertising  whkh 
has  grown  to  a  healthy  size  b 
many  communities.  He  ofleni 
several  ideas  on  how  newspapen 
can  sell  their  medium  to  mer 
chants  in  preference  to  the  shop 
ping  news  publications,  whid 
generally  do  not  bring  in  re|^ 
lar  customers,  have  only  a  lof 
price  appeal,  and  are  not  pic 
ductive  from  the  standpoint  oi 
sound  and  profitable  merchit’ 
dising. 

Louis  E.  Heindel,  Madim 
( Wis. )  Newspapers,  chaimai 
of  the  exhibits  committee,  re 
viewed  the  highlights  of  the  SM 
displays  from  90  newspapers  it 
the  conference.  The  exhibit  in¬ 
cluded  many  successful  retail 
campaigns  and  linage  builden 
including  color  ads,  war  actir 
ity  campaigns  and  a  special  see 
tion  on  post-war  plans  and  idea 
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TWO  vateron  NAEA  members.  Frank  E.  Westcott,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune  and  Fred  G.  Pearce,  Altoona  (Po.)  Mirror,  are  awarded 
life  honorary  momberships  in  the  association  by  two  post  presidents, 
themselves  recipients  of  the  same  honor.  L  to  r:  CoL  Leroy  W. 

Herron,  Woshington  (D.  C)  Stor.  Mr.  Westcott  Mr.  Pearce,  omd 
Harvey  R.  Young,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch. 

It  PUBLISHER  fer  JeoMwy  29, 


Newsmen  Uncdiected 
By  New  Droit  Edict 

Washington,  Jan.  18— The 
Byrnes  order  lifting  industrial 
deferments  from  men  in  the  R 
29  age  bracket  unless  they  hoU 
vital  jobs  in  critical  and  esser 
tial  industries  will  have  little 
effect  upon  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business,  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  predicts. 

The  listing  of  more  than  « 
occupational  groups  where  de 
ferments  are  to  be  continued 
omits  the  newspaper  and  new 
syndicate  fields  although  it  » 
based  upon  a  year-old  catr 
loguing  which  declared  fow 
editorial  department  positions* 
managing  ^Itor,  news  editor 
foreign  correspondent,  and  nw 
photographer — to  be  essentisl 

Induction  into  military  se^ 
ice  of  men  holding  those  job 
has  been  postponed  in  very  n* 
instances,  WMC  points  out 
largely  because  few  attain  t^ 
grades  before  they  have 
out  of  the  age  group  cov«» 
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‘s®  About  Coverage 
'nSliAt  IPR  Session 

1*^,  Washincton,  Jan.  18  — Back 
Hot  Springs.  Va..  where  he 
IMAM'iad  several  other  newspaper 
fought  a  losing  battle  to 
iC  iittend  sessions  of  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations,  Ray  Rich- 
Idsl  lids  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
i /louficon  described  the  confer- 
re  g»  i  (oee  as  "a  communlst-interna- 
i  ttfltionaiist  propaganda  mill  at 
t  i^i  which  no  one  took  the  floor  to 
j  pn-jiiyagood  word  for  Uncle  Sam.” 

I  The  IPR  considers  itself  a  pri- 
lihorS  Site  research  agency.  The  ex- 
ri&ti|tent  of  its  desire  for  privacy — 
en  to|  from  the  press,  at  least — was  dis- 
closed  when  it  was  found  that 
efforts  had  been  made  to  have 
hotel  room  reservations  made 
by  newsmen  cancelled. 

But,  Richards  said,  the  barrier 
ifftinst  journalists  was  not  ab¬ 
solute.  Certain  apparent  “quali- 
Ucations”  admitted  several  news- 
writers  in  the  role  of  delegates. 
(>»ng  Paonan  of  Chinese  News 
Service,  for  instance,  was  a  dele- 
|ite  but  he  tiled  reams  of  copy 
and  held  long  telephone  conver¬ 
sations  with  New  York  City,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Richards. 

“Oieng  is  a  good  friend  of 
mine  and  a  very  good  newspa¬ 
per  man,  but  that  didn’t  keep 
me  horn  protesting  against  his 
dual  role,”  said  Richards.  ‘‘When 
we  complained  that  he  was  tiling 
telegraphic  copy,  he  switched  to 
the  telephone.” 

Guenther  Stein  of  the  London 
HtwfChronicle  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  also  was 
admitted  as  a  delegate,  Richards 
said,  after  he  made  personal  ap¬ 
plication  with  the  argument  that 
the  British  delegation  needed  a 
liberal  to  bring  about  balance. 
During  the  conference.  Serge 
Fliegers  of  Reuters  filed  a  story 
stating  that  Asiatic  nations  favor 
a  soft  peace  for  Japan;  that  the 
subject  was  under  discussion  at 
Hot  Springs  and  that  the  British 
were  being  represented  as  shar¬ 
ing  the  view. 

“The  story,”  Richards  said, 
“was  99%  accurate  in  spite  of 
the  fact  Fliegers  couldn’t  at¬ 
tend  the  meetings.  Yet.  when 
the  Institute’s  public  relations 
officer  learned  of  it  he  prepared 
a  story  contradicting  what  Reu- 
ten  carried,  and  Stein  promptly 
sent  it  to  the  News-Chronicle.” 

On  the  basis  of  what  he  was 
able  to  learn  from  delegates  and 
others,  pieced  into  the  press  con¬ 
ference  announcements,  Rich¬ 
ards  concluded  the  whole  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  meeting  was  to  set 
up  a  propaganda  line  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  next  two  years  by 
means  of  IPR  pamphlets,  maga¬ 
zine  articles  and  otherwise.  Ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  press,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  was  to  prevent  a  tipoff  to 
the  reading  public  as  to  wnat 
might  be  expected  and  its 
source. 


;etbi 


The  following  letter  was  re¬ 
vived  this  week  by  Editor  & 
.Si®’®’  from  Cheng  Paonan: 

.  ‘The  accusation  as  contained 
in  an  article  in  your  Jan.  13  issue 


FDR's  Reporter 
Tribute  Revealed 

A  tribute  to  newspaper  men 
which  President  Roosevelt  sent 
several  years  ago  to  Henry  La- 
Cossitt,  editor  of  Collier’s,  is 
published  in  the  Jan.  27  issue  of 
that  magazine  in  connection 
with  Walter  Davenport’s  article, 
‘‘The  President  and  the  Press.” 

Addressed  “To  the  Reporter,” 
the  President’s  note  said:  “He  is 
everywhere.  His  perception,  his 
intelligence,  encompass  all  men, 
all  things.  His  eye  scans  the 
earth,  surveying  its  tragedies 
and  comedies,  its  men  of  wealth 
and  of  poverty.  I 

“In  the  beginning  he  chiselled  | 
in  living  rock  the  news  of  the  ' 
first  dawns  of  promise.  In  the  | 
great  ending,  he  will  write  i 
‘thirty’ — his  own  mystic  symbol  | 
of  conclusion — and  the  strange  | 
history  of  man  will  be  com¬ 
plete/] _  i 


(page  12)  that  I  had  the  free 
run  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  conference  and  had 
filed  profusely  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings  is  entirely  unfounded  and  a 
figment  of  the  imagination.  I 
wish  to  deny  emphatically  that 
I  had  at  any  time  filed  stories 
for  transmission  to  China  or  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
Chinese  News  Service  is  not  a 
news-gathering  agency.  It  is 
the  representative  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Ministry  of  Information  in 
this  country.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Chinese  group  at  the 
conference  and  as  such  had  the 
same  privileges  as  others  who 
participated  in  the  discussions. 

Editor  &  Publisher  reported: 
“As  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to 
press  reporters  covering  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Pacific  Relations  at 
Hot  Springs,  Va.,  were  protest¬ 
ing  ‘special  privileges’  allegedly 
extended  Cheng  Paonan,  Chi¬ 
nese  News  Service  reporter,  who 
had  free  run  of  the  sessions 
from  tohich  the  rest  of  the  press 
was  rigidly  harried.  Cheng  re¬ 
portedly  was  filing  profusely  to 
New  York  and  Chungking.  .  .  .’’ 
— Editor. 

■ 

Reach  No  Decision 

Indianapolis,  Jan.  18 — ^The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Special  Standing 
Committee  and  the  ITU  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  meeting  here  yester¬ 
day  and  today  reached  no  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  publishers’  declara¬ 
tion  of  principles,  but  agreed  to 
meet  here  again  Feb.  5. 


Pulitzer  Deadline 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSiry  sent 
out  notices  this  week  re¬ 
minding  newspapers  that  the 
final  date  for  entry  for  Pulitzer  | 
Prizes  in  loumalism  is  Feb.  1.  | 

Competition  is  limited  to  work 
done  during  the  calendar  year 
ending  Dec.  31  and  all  exhibits  I 
should  be  addressed  to  Deon  I 
Carl  W.  AckermoiL  Graduate  ! 
School  of  JournalisiiL  Columbia  | 
University.  New  York. 


Hi  iOlTOR  A  PUBLISHCft<  fM>  JaaMry  2t.  IMS 


Likewise  there  is  more  to  a  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  statement  than  the  cold 
digits  which  appear  in  the  total. 

For  instance,  the  fact  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Express  has  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  daily  newspaper  in  the  entire  West  is  not 
the  whole  story. 

Of  greater  import  is  the  concentration  of 
over  93  per  cent  of  its  circulation  in  the  highly 
populous  city’  and  retail  trading  zones  .  .  . 
51,641  greater  circulation  than  the  second  daily 
in  this  vital  area  of  America’s  third  largest  and 
richest  market. 

This  is  why  your  present  and  postwar  adver¬ 
tising  plans  to  cover  Los  Angeles  should  begin 
with  the  Herald-Express. 


LARGEST  DAILY  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  WEST 


Represented  Nationally  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 
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R.  J.  Virtue 
Dead;  Erie.  Pa.. 
Publisher.  65 

Erie,  Pa.,  Jan.  17 — Robert  John 
Virtue,  65,  publisher  of  the  Erie 
Dispatch-Herald  since  19^6,  died 
Tuesday  at  his  home  here.  He 
had  been  ill  for  more  than  a 
years  after  contractinK  a  throat 
infection. 

Born  Sept.  1,  1879,  in  Ferma¬ 
nagh,  Lack  County,  Ireland,  he 
came  to  the  U.  S.  at  the  age  of 
six  with  his  parents  and 
brother,  William  J.,  now  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  of  the  Dispatch- 
Herald. 

His  introduction  to  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  came  at  an 
early  age  when  he  started  work 
as  office  boy  for  George  Rowell 
Co.,  New  York,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  directory  publishers. 
Later  he  took  a  similar  job  with 
Charles  H.  Eddy  Co.,  of  which 
in  later  years  he  was  to  become 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Rising  by  1904  to  an  execu¬ 
tive  position  which  sent  him  to 
Chicago  to  develop  an  Eddy 
branch  there,  he  successively 
became  vice-president,  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
was  succeeded  as  president  by 
Lee  Ward,  now  head  of  the 
Ward-Griffith  Co. 

Mr.  Virtue  came  to  Erie  in 
1934  at  the  request  of  his  close 
friend  and  associate  Charles  H. 
Strong,  then  publisher  of  the 
Dispatch-Herald,  and  assumed 
the  position  of  advisor  and  con¬ 
sultant.  At  Mr.  Strong's  death 
in  1936  he  became  publisher  and 
president  of  the  Record  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  operators  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch-Herald. 

He  was  treasurer  for  several 
years  of  the  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  assisted  Stanley  Clague  in 
organizing  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  in  1914,  was  former 
vice-president  of  the  Peoria 
<  Ill. )  Journal-Transcript,  and 
was  associated  with  Gov.  Wal¬ 
ter  S.  Goodland  of  Wisconsin  in 
the  operation  of  the  former 
Racine  Times-Call.  He  was  also 
a  vice-president  of  the  Treasure 
Mountain  Gold  Mining  Co..  Den¬ 
ver. 

An  appointee  of  former  Gov. 
Arthur  H.  James,  he  served  in 
recent  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Selective  Service  Appeal  Board 
for  Northwestern  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  named  by  Gov.  Edward 
Martin  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Post-war  Planning  Board. 

A  Republican  in  politics,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  Erie  Club. 
Erie  Press  Club,  Moose,  and  Il¬ 
linois  Athletic  Club  and  Lincoln¬ 
shire  Country  Club,  Chicago. 

■ 

Named  by  Coast  Guard 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Everett  R.  Spencer, 
Jr.,  former  reporter  for  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has 
b^n  nuide  chief  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  section  of  the  public  re¬ 
lations  division  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard,  with  headquarters 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 


3,000,000  Gain 
Since  War  Began 

Dally  newspapers  have  in¬ 
creased  their  readership  by 
nearly  3,000,000  copies  and  Sun¬ 
day  papers  have  gained  better 
th|in  4,000,0()0  circulation  since 
the  U.S.  went  to  war  in  1941. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Cross- 
Section  Survey  of  Circulation 
showed  newspapers,  gaining  2% 
over  1940,  had  reached  an  all- 
time  high  by  September  30, 
1941.  The  recent  analysis  for 
1944  revealed  a  continuing  gain, 
and  a  comparison  of  totals  gives 
this  picture: 

In  the  1944  tabulation.  104 
morning  dailies  had  13,898,549 
circulation;  in  1941,  there  were 
103  morning  dailies  with  12,519,- 
066. 

In  the  evening  field.  145  pa¬ 
pers  in  1944  had  14,666.838  cir¬ 
culation;  146  in  1941  had  13,- 
175,648. 

The  totals  for  249  papers 
were:  1944.  28.565.387;  1941, 

25,694,714. 

143  Sunday  papers  in  1944 
published  30,582,039  copies  and 
142  in  1941  had  circulation  total- 
ling  26,340,124. _ 

R.  G.  Baldwin,  Texas 
U.P.  Chief,  39,  Dies 

Richard  G.  “Dick”  Baldwin, 
39,  manager  of  the  United  Press 
Texas  bureau  for  the  last  eight 
years,  died  in  Dallas  Jan.  14. 

Beginning  newspaper  work  as 
a  reporter  for  San  Francisco 
and  Fresno,  Cal.,  newspapers, 
Mr.  Baldwin  joined  U.P.  in  1927 
at  San  Francisco.  The  next  year 
he  took  charge  of  the  newly-es¬ 
tablished  Seattle  bureau.  Later 
he  was  returned  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  headquarters,  and  subse¬ 
quently  became  Texas  manager. 
■ 

Buys  Illinois  Doily 

Mayor  Harry  L.  Crisp  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Marion  (Ill.)  Post 
from  Mrs.  Julia  J.  Goddard.  Mr. 
Crisp,  who  has  been  elected  four 
times  as  mayor  of  Marion,  is 
also  the  distributor  for  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  in  that  region.  In  announc¬ 
ing  his  acquisition  of  the  Post, 
Mayor  Crisp  stated:  “For  the 
time  being,  there  will  be  no 
partisanship  shown  in  a  political 
way.  It  will  be  the  policy  to  re¬ 
main  independent,  and  to  sup¬ 
port  the  individual  and  not  the 
party.” 

Under  Mrs.  Goddard,  the  Post 
tried  being  a  morning  paper 
for  a  short  while  this  year,  but 
has  returned  to  the  evening  field. 

■ 

Lamport  Resigns 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Jan.  16 — 
W.  K.  Lamport  has  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Lamport,  Fox,  Prell 
&  Dolk,  Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
to  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  is  withdrawing  from 
the  advertising  field.  He  will 
enter  public  relations  work. 
Owner»lp  of  the  agency  now 
is  held  equally  by  three  men 
who  long  have  been  associated 
with  the  company.  H.  W.  Fox 
becomes  president.  Carl  F.  Prell 
is  vice-president  and  Irvin  S. 
Dolk  continues  as  .secretary- 
treasurer. 


(^bttuarp 


WILLIAM  J.  MITCHELL,  61, 

veteran  Chicago  newspaper 
man  and  country  circulation 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Times. 
died  Jan.  13  at  his  home  after 
a  two-month  illness.  Mr.  Mit¬ 
chell  began  work  on  the  old 
Record-Herald,  was  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Daily  News  for  20 
years  until  1925,  then  became 
country  circulation  manager  of 
the  Journal,  continuing  on  in 
that  position  when  the  Times 
succeeded  the  Journal  in  1929. 

Mrs.  Maby  Wood  Blain,  73, 
widow  of  Thomas  J.  Blain. 
founder  of  the  Port  Chester 
(N.  Y. )  Daily  Item  and  its  pub¬ 
lisher  until  1928,  died  Jan.  11 
after  a  brief  illness. 

Harry  B.  Burt,  48,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Cal.)  Independent,  and 
at  one  time  publisher  of  the 
Point  Richmond  ( Cal. )  Progress. 
committed  suicide  Jan.  6  by 
jumping  in  the  path  of  an  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  bound  Santa  Fe 
streamliner. 

W.  F.  Hartin,  46,  London 
Daily  Mail  war  correspondent 
who  was  at  one  time  attached 
to  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  died 
Jan.  11  at  his  home  in  Epsom. 
England,  after  a  three-month 
illness. 

John  W.  Lang,  head  of  the 
Lang  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 
photoengravers,  and  for  years 
associate  with  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  North  American  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  late  E.  A.  Van 
Valkenburg,  publisher,  and  man¬ 
ager  of  North  American  Syndi¬ 
cate.  died  suddenly  Jan.  11  in 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Stoddard  Ste¬ 
phens,  85,  widow  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Stephens  and  sister 
of  Henry  L.  Stoddard,  who  for 
25  years  was  the  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Mail,  died  Jan.  12  at  her 
home  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Victor  Ryberg,  67,  employe 
of  the  New  York  Sun  and  at 
one  time  circulation  manager 
of  the  New  York  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph,  died  Jan.  11  in  Lake 
Grove.  L.  I. 

Fred  A.  Dibble,  75,  broker  in 
trade  periodicals,  died  of  a  heart 
ailment  Jan.  11  at  his  home  in 
West  Nyack,  N.  Y.  He  was  the 
owner  of  the  Harris-Dibble  Co., 
New  York  City. 

John  P.  (Jack)  Burkhardt, 
51,  manager  of  Detroit  Nite  Life, 
amusement  newspaper,  from 
1937  until  1942,  died  Jan.  2  as 
a  result  of  a  heart  attack  at 
his  home  in  Milford,  Mich.  He 
was  at  one  time  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  of  the  Detroit  Mirror,  an 
associate  editor  of  INS,  and  an 
associate  editor  of  True  Story 
magazine. 

J.  H.  Dwyer,  for  many  years 
representing  American  Type 
Founders  Corp.  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  bordering 
states,  died  suddenly  in  Roa¬ 
noke,  Va.,  Dec.  23. 

Howard  K.  Hazelbaker,  37, 
journalism  instructor  at  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University  and  fleld 
secretary  of  the  Montana  Press 


Association,  died  Jan.  4  in  g, 
soula.  He  retired  as  public 
of  the  Poison  (Mont.)  CoiJi 
two  years  ago  to  join  ibs  a 
versity  faculty. 

William  F.  Heitmar,  61,  i 
36  years  a  staff  artist  oa  « 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  jj, 
Jan.  10  in  a  hospital  in  MIm 
Fla.  He  had  retired  last  th 
because  of  ill  health. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dillon,  edbi 
of  the  former  Holyoke  (Mat 
Transcript  before  its  moi 
with  the  Telegram,  died  Juj 
at  Providence  hospital  aftsii 
illness  of  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Adrienne  Roucrj 
Wormington,  70,  at  one  th 
city  editor  of  the  Fort  Cob 
(Colo.)  Courier  and  a  writsrii 
the  Denver  Post  before  hern 
tirement  25  years  ago  died  it 
Miami  hospital  Jan.  IS. 

Roy  H.  Fricken,  48,  who  h 
been  a  reporter  on  the  Chi* 
Daily  News,  the  Chicago  Es 
ning  Post  and  the  Detroit  Jfa 
before  becoming  a  writer  h 
the  John  Price  Jones  Corp,dii 
Jan.  16  at  his  home  in  He 
York. 

■ 

Arthur  Wynne,  PionMi 
In  Crosswords,  Dies 

Arthur  Wynne,  credited  i 
puzzle  historians  with  beinfti 
originator  of  the  modern  cm 
word  puzzle,  died  Jan.  14 1 
Largo,  Fla.  A  native  of  E| 
land,  he  had  been  livlnf  I 
Florida  since  his  retiremcatl 
1941  as  one  of  the  editoni 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

The  crossword  puzzle  o 
have  had  antecedents,  but  I 
form  in  which  it  gained  weri 
wide  popularity  was  devised  I 
Mr.  Wynne  for  the  “Red  Msg 
section  of  the  old  New  7« 
World  42  years  ago.  He  4 
veloped  it  into  a  regular  fedi 
of  that  section  and  it  attricti 
a  steadily-growing  group  i 
fans.  Eventually  the  "h 
Magic”  section  was  syndkad 
to  other  newspapers  and  I 
crossword  acquired  fans  i 
over  the  country. 

It  became  a  fad  througfa  A 
impetus  given  it  by  two  yoB 
men  who  wanted  to  get  intot 
publishing  business,  R.  L.  Sia 
and  M.  L.  Schuster.  A  relii 
of  one  of  them  liked  the  pini 
and  thought  there  should  bt 
book  of  them.  Simon  &  Schal 
brought  out  the  first  cross** 
puzzle  book  and  built  their  pd 
lishing  business  upon  it  and 
subsequent  puzzle  books  b 
issued.  The  books  were 
pared  by  others,  however, 
Mr.  Wynne  did  not  profit  1 
them. 

Mr.  Wynne  originated  a 
ber  of  other  types  of  pi 
carrying  on  puzzle-making  « 
hobby  while  attending  to  h 
editorial  duties. 

His  interests  covered  ■■ 
other  subjects,  and  he  wiH 
authority  and  lucid  writer  * 
science. 

■ 

BBB  Facts  for  Vets 

Better  Business  Bureaus 
distributing  a  newly  pub 
booklet,  “Facts  Veterans  S 
Know  Before  Starting  a 
ness.” 


KOITOK  *  PUILISMtE  for  Jamiary  M, 


Sues  Over  Moisie 

Paul  Denis,  feature  writer  on 
the  New  York  Post  amusement 
staff,  has  filed  suit  against 
Loew's,  Inc.,  asking  an  account¬ 
ing  of  profits  and  damages  on 


the  claim  that  MGM's  “Maisie” 
films  are  based  on  a  character 
created  by  him  in  a  series  of 
stories  1939  to  1941  in  Billboard. 
He  claims  he  was  unable  to  sdi 
radio  scripts. 


let.  Newspaper  War 
ds  Total  $4,144,435 


hiding  far  ahead  of  the  fig-  43  different  projects  with  $17, 
„res  for  the  previous  few  137,850,  or  42.2%,  of  the  grand 
lonths.  dollar  volume  of  war  ef-  total.  Red  Cross  is  in  second 
ft  advertising  in  the  country’s  place  with  $2,921,803  (  7.2%), 

lily  and  Sunday  newspapers  Waste  Paper  Salvage  third  with 
^ted  to  $4,144,435  in  Oc-  $2,576,449  (6.3%)  and  National 
$er  or  approaching  twice  as  War  Fund  fourth  with  $2,066,379 
„th  as  the  September  figure  of  ( 5.1  %  ) . 

UM.372.  The  compilation  As  usual  no  breakdown  of 
ml*  by  the  Advertising  Check-  War  Bond  advertising  as  to 
H  Bureau,  Inc.,  for  the  Bureau  sponsorship  or  showing  whether 
(Advertising,  American  News-  it  was  paid  for  or  donated  is 
iper  Publishers  Association,  available,  but  of  the  remaining 
Ito  shows  the  value  of  such  ad-  $3,725,963  for  October,  $3,390,844 
seising  for  the  first  ten  months  was  paid  and  $335,119  donated 
(  1944  to  be  $40,651,577.  by  newspapers.  National  ad- 

A  change  in  the  usual  pattern  vertisers  sponsored  $1,272,588 

H  provided  when  War  Bond  and  local  advertisers  $2,118,256 

■  of  the  paid  advertising. 

For  the  ten-month  period, 
again  exclusive  of  War  Bond 
copy,  $21,181,393  was  paid  and 
War  Bonds  $2,332,334  donated  by  newspa¬ 
pers.  Of  the  paid  advertising. 


hrertising  dropped  to  second 
bee  and  was  replaced  in  No.  1 
osition  by  the  National  War 
taxi  with  $1,821,890,  or  4^%,  of 
t(  month’s  total. 

cfounted  for  $418,472,  or  10.1%.  ^ _  _  _ _ 

jmed  Forces  Recruiting,  paid  $10,501, 6'74  was  by  national  ad- 
jT  by  advertisers  or  donated  by  vertisers.  $8,908,300  by  local  and 
ewspapers.  for  $345,837,  or  $1,771,419  by  the  government  for 
J't;  and  Fat  Salvage  for  $267,-  recruiting. 

SS,  or0.5%  of  the  total.  Following  is  the  detailed 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  breakdown  of  figures  compiled 
K  year,  however,  War  Bonds  by  the  Advertising  Checking  Bu- 
lotinued  in  first  place  among  reau,  Inc.: 

October  Januart-Octobeb 

Expenditure  Rank  Expenditure  Rank 
$1,821,890  1  $  2,066,379  4 

418,472  2  17,137,850  1 

345,837  3  1,747,417  6 

267,358  4  1,460,083  7 

237,429  5  2,576,449  3 

129,198  6  972.881  10 

120,751  7  241,803  21 

112,762  8  963,916  11 

94,102  9  1,992,326  5 

77,530  10  1,216,207  8 

68,081  II  796,114  12 

68,073  12  267,367  20 

50,456  13  436,167  17 

47,377  14  48.378  32 

45,748  15  225,835  23 

44,427  16  567,253  13 

15,493  17  119,382  25 

15,105  18  92,069  26 

14,702  19  65,783  28 

11,517  20  309,795  19 

9,213  21  •  562.685  14 

8,765  22  437,688  16 

6,839  23  6,839  38 

5,762  24  11,563  35 

3,915  25  342,368  18 

3,600  26  143,016  24 

3,517  27  2,921,803  2 

2,814  28  49,093  31 

2,790  29  240,901  22 

1,926  30  29,236  34 

1,215  31  78,828  27 

1,192  .32  65,558  29 

1,176  33  1,176  40 

1,147  34  10,255  36 

1,025  35  9,257  37 

.  538,000  15 

.  4,340  39 

.  59,239  30 

.  41,419  .33 

.  1,192,000  9 

83,2.31  ..  602.850 


TMS  e.  0.  CENSORS 
A  8iT  OF  MAIL" 


Letter  from,  a  former  advertising  executive  whom 
you  very  likely  know  personally,  now  Command¬ 
ing  Officer  of  a  unit  overseas: 

“A  smart  Commanding  Officer  feels  the 
pulse  of  his  outfit  by  censoring  a  bit  of  mail 
every  day. 

“Here’s  a  bit  from  a  letter  written  by  a  small 
town  boy  in  my  command. 

“  ‘Your  letters  are  swell,  Mom.  Ke^  them 
coming,  and  keep  sending  me  the  paper. 
You’ve  no  idea  how  much  I  miss  it  when  you 
don’t.  It’s  the  only  way  I  have  of  knowing  all 
about  what  is  going  on  back  there.  I  read  every 
word  of  it.  It  makes  me  homesick  at  times, 
but  gee,  I  almost  enjoy  being  that  way  be¬ 
cause  I  sort  of  feel  that  I  am  among  friends 
when  I  read  about  them  like  I  do— in  that 
LOCALNEWS  DAILY!’  ” 


Es  I 

g  i,tiunil  War  Fund . 

■J.  fir  Bonds  . 

i.'-fd  Force*  RecruitinK  (Spon.sored) 

II  i  'at  and  Grease  Sal vaKC . 

I'aste  Paper  Salvage . 

U  alilnflation  . 

1  .  'l!n>tmas  Mailing  . 

.  lood  Donation  . 

hn't  Telephone  . 

ri  I  tod  (Ind.  Crop  Corps  and  Anti-Black 

l|jl  Market)  . 

Yl  kar  Industry  Recruiting  (Sponsored) 

^  .  W  Conservation  . 

J  hdtipte  Projects  . 

M  Jop  Early  . . . 

Nil  ^1  Non-Discrimination  . 

I  j  jvilian  Morale  . 

.R  liaentreiini  . 

■  ■  C*«  Salvage . 

«  kiiwar  Employment  . 

i  mp  Conservation  . 

I  ravel  Conservation  . 

Jnned  Forces  Morale . 

J"'ifilian  Services  . 

^  Your  Home . 

ire  and  Car  Conservation . . 

I  HBJwliance  Conservation  . 

g  ltd  Cross  . 

Jnvst  Fire  Prevention . 

j  (isstine  Omservation  . 

*  Hme  Accident  Prevention . 

M  l«or  Prevention  . 

M  and  Power  Conservation . 

g  w  Yotir  Saving  and  Spending..... 

gj  Upkeep  . 

ierap  Metal  Salvage . 

®  niW  Kecniiting — Except  WAC  (Gov- 
n  enment-Paid)  . 

3l#tle  Salvage  . 

Mian  Defense  . 

■trehant  Marine  Recruiting  (Govern- 

wat  Paid)  . 

jWC  Recruiting  (Government-Paid), 
wcellaneotis  (Inc.  V-Mail  and  Pbono- 
Itiph  Record  Salvage) . 


iK  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  it 


Tim  Jliuus  Mathews  Special  Acenct 

CHICAGO  •  DETHOIT  •  BOSTON  •  SYRACVSE  •  NEW  YORK 


total 


P«S*  this  ad  is  costing  us  $1 .00  a  word  for  our  bond  budget, 
it  being  our  practice  to  set  aside  that  sum  to  buy  extra  War 
Bonds  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tale.  If  some  of 
the  big  boys  among  the  Notional  Advertisers  adopted  the 
some  method  for  on  extra  budget,  itought  to  sell  on  extra  billion. 


Mackmieal  For  Sato  ^ 

FOB  nATJt — Oost  2  Unit,  double  _  A4Y.,tuiM  (C.rf4) 

width,  decker  lrp«  prMtk  equipped  ADVXBTlSIWa  SPAOB  Ualemnui  for 
with  color  c7Under,  22 H  inch  cut-ofF.  Aviation  Trade  Jonmal,  btraisbt  but 
Compiete  with  drive,  eontrola,  metal  Liberal  eomniiuion.  box  76,  Grand 

pot  and  plate  caiting  equipment.  Long  Central  Annex,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

Beach  Independent,  Long  Beach  2, 

California. _ OltASSlFIBO  MAMAOBB 

FOB  BdU,  2  Millar  Aat«aatta  Maa>  Pemanent  paaiuon,  good  fntnra  for 
tar  apaada.  Good  eoadltion.  Ja7  Blatadt 
5M4  8mtk  OoadBtaa  8t..  Baahaatac, 

M.  T. _ _ 

Tms  BQxnpiavT  fob  saia 

2 — Keyboard  Graphotype't 
1 — Model  S2000  Spaedanmat 
1 — Model  22500  Spaedanmat 
1 — F2P  Record  Addreiiograph 
1 — Han  graphotypr 
Cabineta,  drawera,  frames  and  miaeel- 
laneona  snppliat.  Journal  ■  Gaiette 
Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


YODB  FUTUREI  I  1  li^ 
Experienced  distrtet  manager  ta  ua 
ing  operation  who  can  do  a  lab.  6 
offer  an  opportunity  aa  sujiafTiaa,  ] 
not  apply  unleaa  yon  dasirt  yim 
nency.  Send  snapshot.  Box  107,  Igy 

Hdip  WodtdG 

kAlanal 

AFTBBBOON  newspaper  hat  i^j 
ate  opening  for  fnlly  expariaaatd 
man  who  will  be  able  to  baadlsijZ 
graph  editor  ^ot  toon.  Psnima 
Fine  opportunity  for  man  wkt| 
reached  his  limit  on  small  city  fi 
and  wants  to  move  up.  Good  iiaii 
salary  for  five  day  week,  plot  rtra 
able  amount  of  overtime  if 
Box  98,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OOPTKBADEBS  WABiB" 
Must  have  at  least  three  ytait’ d 
experience.  Address,  Managing  Miw 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit.  Mlsb. 
OOPYBBABEBS.  Have  openS*| 
two  sober  A-1  copy  readers  oaWtt 
ington,  D.  0.  morning  paper.  Bd 
40-honr  week  with  sixth  day  st  th 
and  a  half  optional.  Box  117,  8.  kf 
OOPYBBADBB  for  old-establisksTS 
ternoon  daily  of  21,000  circttlalhii 
southern  New  England.  Penwa 
position  for  right  man.  Write  Is 
140,  Editor  A  iSi blither. 

BDITOB  WAKTBD.  ExperiMMlIsJ 
able  man  to  take  complete  charge  m 
department  on  one  of  Oregon's  Ian 
and  most  progressive  weekly  nssqi 
pers,  ideally  located,  splendid  an 
mnnity.  Full  information  iirtt  Ml 
please.  Telephone  Register,  MdOa 

ville.  Ore. _ _ _ 

LIVE  WIRE  EDITOR  wanted  h 
steady  position  on  eld  establisksd  la 
Jersey  weekly  newspaper.  Letalii 
convenient  to  New  York  sad  FIA 
delphia.  Must  be  experienced,  nl 
able  and  have  ability  to  do  a  first  da 
job.  Fair  salary  to  start.  P.  0,  la 
907,  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 
MAN  OB  WOMAN  wanted  for  rtstnl 
reporting  and  news  writing.  Fens 
nent  position,  but  woman  looking  h 
duration  job  considered  sertesdt 
Write  H.  R.  Winsor,  Daily  Ledpt 

Canton.  Illinois. _ _ 

MANAGING  BDITOB  permaMat  |M 
tion,  progreasive  8,910  ABO  aanM 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(CmIi  wMi  Ordar) 
i  tinea— .50  ^  Hna 
4  tineae — .40  par  liaa  par  ineartion 

HEl>  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima  k90  par  Hna 
2  timan — .50  par  lina  par  InaarHon 

4  tifflaa— .70  par  lina  par  imartlon  liacIwIcMl  IpBlpUB*  W— tad 

_ _  INTBBBSTin)  IN  BUtlNtt  8-paco 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON  Duplex  or  Geos  Nowagtapor  Prana,  also 
808  ^liaackiT  ta/ccir*c  icciic  *  Model  8  or  14  Linotype.  State  full 

KJR  CURRENT  WEEK  S  ISSUE  particulars  together  with  serial  num- 


IMMEDIATE  OFPOBTUNITY 
FOB  DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 


experienced  newspaper  advertising 
salesman  who  knows  how  to  handle 
and  service  list  of  accounts,  write  copy, 
make  Icyouu  and  sell;  mutt  be  capable 
and  will  work  on  new  accounts  and 
convert  into  stoady  advertisers.  Ex¬ 
clusive  County  seat  Daily;  6,200  cir¬ 
culation  in  rich  agricultural  aection, 
ranking  second  in  the  U.  S.  in  value 
agricultural  products  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  mild  climate,  ideal  spot, 
city  14,000  population;  write  or  wire 
at  once  giving  complete  history,  previ¬ 
ous  salary;  photo,  family,  status;  re¬ 
ligious  affiliation  and  so  forth;  good 
salary.  Permanent.  Visalia  Times- 
Delta,  Visalia,  California. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING— for  expert 
enced  advertising  man,  pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions  on  one  of  onr  best  prop¬ 
erties,  good  future  with  progressive 
organization.  Write  Central  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  Huntington,  Indians,  giving 
full  details  and  salary  required. 
NATIONAL  ADVBBT18XNO— Publish¬ 
er's  representative  is  looking  for  a 
man  to  assist  manager  of  Sonthern 
oflee.  Good  correspondent  snd  news¬ 
paper  experience  requirements.  Salary 
8276.00  a  month  and  an  opportunity 
for  increaaed  earnings  depending  upon 
results.  Reply  giving  age,  education 
and  background  information.  Box 

1898.  Editor  A  Publisher _ ' 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  has  an 
opening  for  a  cimable  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  man.  Here  it  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  man  or  woman  who  has  a 
sound  background  in  advertising  and 
promotion.  Answer  fully  giving  com¬ 
plete  experience,  sample  of  work,  pho¬ 
tograph  and  present  salary.  All  re¬ 
plies  held  in  strict  confidence.  Address 
Advertising  Director,  The  Washington 
Post,  Washington  4,  D.  0. 

WANTED  XOCraBIEMOBD  food  kd 
vertising  solicitor  to  handle  local  food 
accounts.  Permanent  position,  good 
future.  Give  complete  information  in 
first  letter,  stating  age,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  desired,  to  Advertising  Director, 
The  Mobile  Press  Register,  Mobile  9, 
Alabama. 


FDBSDANT  te  the  Ohartar  and  Bj 


wwMUjaaT  te  the  Charter  end  By- 
Lewe,  the  eannal  meeting  of  tho  Stoek- 
holdere  of  Tho  Editor  A  Publiehor 
Oompeny  wiU  be  held  in  the  offieee  ef 
the  Company,  Suite  1700,  Timee 
To^r,  Timee  Sqoore,  Now  York  18, 
N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.M.  on  Wednasday. 
January  84th.  1946,  for  the  tranaac- 
tlon  e#  sueh  buaiaees  ae  may  legal¬ 
ly  oome  before  the  meeting. 

Robert  U.  Brown 

January  2ad.  1946  Soeretary 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation- 
wiil« 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Hose  St.  New  York. 


Ls8  Fetghaec  Ageuey,  BeahvUlet  Mieh. 
OONFZDBNnAL  SBBVIOBS 
Dully  and  Weekly  Newapepere 
TMM  OAMPBBlX  OOMFAJrr 
^rh  Oeutral  Building,  Lea  Angelee 
W.  M.  OLOVBB  OO.,  Veuturu,  OuL 
Oeuideutial  data  on  doeirable  uewa- 

puper  propertiea.  laquire. _ 

MAT  BBOTHBBB,  Bingimmtoa.  N.  T. 
Betahliahed  191A  Newapapere  bought 
had  aeld  without  pubUeity> 


_ Nawgpwpr  H8lp 

IF  YOU  ABE  intereited  in  locating 
in  Michigan  permanent  newspaper  posi¬ 
tions  are  available  in  all  departments 
— Editorial.  Advertising.  Circniation 
and  Mechanical.  Give  qualifications, 
references  and  authorized  referral. 
Michigan  Press  Associstion,  East  Lsns- 
ing,  Mich. 


paper  experience  handling  staf,  M 
leaaed  wire,  writing  heads,  edHifidt 
making  up.  Airmail,  details,  tthil 
include  photo.  W.  Q.  Stroeg,  Tifsl 
Journal,  TMpolo,  Hloa.  _ 

- NBW8PAFEB  IN  hd 


M1DWB8T 
growing  indnatrial  and 
city,  has  opening  for  ei 
porter.  Meet  be  ateedy 


LONG  ISLAND  OODNTY-8BAT  week¬ 
ly,  large  groos,  satisfactory  net,  official 
pagMir  for  county.  Prico  880,090.  Ref- 
rrencea.  May  Broa.,  Binghamton. 
N.  Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA  daily  newspaper,  un- 
oppoaed,  eatabliabed  1872.  Communi¬ 
ty  of  86,000.  Down  payment  re¬ 
quired  826,000.  May  Brothera,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


•57V.^«agaM.PlHSITlMa  tnr  «ld 

Iisbed  house.  Fine  opportunity  for  a 
reliablo  man.  Salary  uoais.  Wichita 
Eagit  Pre^a,  819  South  Market  St., 

Wichita,  hanaas. _ 

STENOGRAPHER,  good  typist,  can 
learn  roiail  and  National  advertising 
writing  in  our  office.  5-day  week,  9  to 
5.  Small  office — lota  of  work — but 

_ _  _ _  good  pay  and  opportunity.  Phone  Lex. 

BZFBBIBNCSD  newspaperman  wiahes  2-2416. 
to  buy  for  eaoh  a  well  eatabliabed 
weekly  in  County  ooet  or  rellege  town. 

New  England  or  Middle  West  pre¬ 
ferred.  Sonthweat  might  be  conaid- 
ered.  Muat  ohow  an  annual  net  of  not 
lem  ^an  87,000.  This  it  not  a  broker. 

Replies  kept  strictly  confidential.  Box 

184,  Editor  A  Publiaher. _ 

IMDivIDUAL  WANTS  to  buy  small 
daily  or  good  woekly.  No  brokers, 
confidential.  Box  160,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher 


Help  WasM 

Grculetiua 


OIBCULATION  MANAGBB,  draft  ex¬ 
empt,  wanted  for  afternoon  6-day  paper 
located  in  Florida  city  with  aono  Mp- 
ulation  of  approximately  80,000.  Mnat 
have  thorongh  knowledge  of  Little 
Merchant  plan  of  operation.  No  high 
preaaure  promotion.  Give  qnalifice- 
tiona  and  salary  expected.  Smd  pic¬ 
ture  if  poaaible.  Box  64,  Editor  A 
Pnbliaher. 

OIBOULAtION  MANAGER  for  Mag- 
asine  published  in  mid-west,  having 
National  distribution.  Fine  opportu¬ 
nity  for  an  aggressive,  experienced 
man.  Write  stating  experience  and 
qualifications.  Box  130,  Editor  A 

^blisher. _ 

SUPBBVISOB  material  wanted.  Thor¬ 
oughly  exporioneod  circulation  man  for 
city  district.  Interested  in  one  who 
can,  in  short  order  prove  himself  cap- 

ffihiffi  ffitkdl  dlffiffifiiwwinw  a#  RnnjkVviaAv'ffi 


ADVBBTISINO  .SALESMAN.  One  of 
the  finest  amall  dailies  in  the  East  has 
an  opening  for  a  good  advertising  man. 
Neat  appearing,  loher,  and  •  nice  per¬ 
sonality  absolutely  neoeasary.  Must 
know  layout  and  advertising  procedure. 
The  man  selected  will  be  sag’t  to  the 
manager.  This  position  is  permanent, 
and  offers  a  fine  future  in  our  post¬ 
war  plana.  All  replies  giving  pertinent 
information  and  salary  roqnirements 
will  be  treated  in  strict  confidence. 
Enclose  photo.  Box  110,  Editor  A 

is  bevel.  Sqnip^d  Pnbliaher.  _ 

motor.  Also  one  A  PROMINENT  Eastern  newspaper 
machine  with  8  has  an  opaning  on  its  local  sales  staff 
ttartor  for  21)4'  for  an  experienced  man  net  over  40. 
eoadltion.  Write  Moat  have  good  roeord  ae  a  eonstrne- 
>aas  Manager,  New  tive  worker,  dependable  character  and 
Irleans.  La.  deferred  draft  elassifiestion.  Oppor- 

5B  HOB  Newsps-  tnnity  for  future  growth,  good  home 
irder,  attreetively  eonditloni. 

I  lain  P^aa  ean  A  PablUhar. 

in  in  Mtual  ^rs-  AOVBBTISINa  SALBSMAl^.  Oppor- 
r.  Rotary  Color-  tnnity  for  ambitions  and  resourceful 
ath  St.,  Sun  Fran-  diapl^  laleaman.  Can  use  man  or 
woman.  Daily  News,  Newton,  Iowa. 


Miter  jA  ^Wisher.  _  ^ 

BEFbBTBB  WANTED  —  ExpetM; 
man,  permanent  Job.  good  pay. 
full  information  to  William  H.  Huf 
Haverhill  Gaiette.  Haverhill.  Eain 
sports'  editor  wanted  for  mw 
pnblieation  and  General  report^ 
evening  paper.  Permanent  potWJ 
Out  of  war  industry  area.  OouM 
circniation  around  40,000.  0^*7 J 

Illation  30.000.  Give  age,  kW 


able  and  deserving  of  Supervisor's 
position.  Mott  be  a  strong  leader,  well 
qualified  to  train  and  supervise  car¬ 
rier  salesmen  and  district  managers. 
Permanent  position.  Lnrge  newspaper. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  continue  ad¬ 
vancement.  Salary,  car  allowance  and 
ranerons  bonus.  Write  full  details 
Box  95.  Editor  A  Pnbllther. _ 


SUBURBAN  AND  OOUUVitT  weight,  draft  status  and  referesezs  * 

Experienced  District  Man  who  ean  first  letter.  Oeeil  B.  HIghiMd,  D* 
show  resolts  working  with  boys.  Poai-  ideat.  Olarksbnrg  Publishing  0* 
tion  offers  opportunity.  Box  108,  E.AP.  pany,  Olarksbnrg,  W.  Va. 

IDITOR  M  PUtLISHIR  for  Joaaary  21.  If* 


H«<p  Wut«4 

EJABrial  (Coat’d) 


~r  *tflritTT.  feature  editor,  congenial 
'  ^^j,00b.  teriuauent  for  right  par- 

Timei  Kccord,  Valley  City, 

It  Dakota.  _ 

makeup  ISditor,  Progreu- 
f,  Itiln  aailf-  Periiiaiieiit.  iSouth.  Box 
~  goiter  h  Publiaher. 


o.Jd 


fcJftUtPH  EDITOK.  Kocky  Moun- 
*  area  daily;  steady  for  capable 
Box  156.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 
~OOPTa£Al>£BS  —  Burt  ««0, 
tear  week,  daytimo  work.  Per- 
I  jobs.  Box  V7,  Editor  h  Pub- 


_ INTEB-MOXJKTAIN  after- 

paper  baa  opening  for  general 
NaaEMter.  Prefer  man  from  smaller 
di^m^  loM.  This  ia  one  of  the  moat 
"  jnting  towns  in  the  West.  Finest 
tiiaate.  Clive  full  details  and 
tt  bat  letter.  Balary  expecu- 
Write  Box  55,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

ilu  I^IIKED  A  SHALL  TOWN  Manag 
I  wJXg  Iditor  who  can  qualify  for  a  big 
opportunity.  If  you  have  worked 
•r  are  familiar  with  the  operation 
9  all  Departments  this  may  be  the 
^  gtt  yon  are  looking  for.  You  muat 
able  to  edit  news  and  pictures  and 
«t  a  tmall  staff.  You  will  alto  be 
ntpontible  head  of  the  entire  op- 
Eatim,  except  the  mechanical  depart- 
J-B.  Located  near  New  York  City. 
H  iob  probably  pays  more  than  you 
**  kvvfcr  earn  and  there  is  no  ceiling  on  its 
{^M|in-var  opportunities.  Write  fully 
is  complete  confidence.  Refer- 
will  not  be  contacted  without 
permission.  Box  14i,  Editor  Se 
Milker. 


SItMtiMW  Wwrtwd 

_  __  Ad—itrativa  _ 

BUSniESS  OB  OBKXRAl.  ICANAOU 
40  years  of  age,  with  a  proven  record 
of  efflcient  organisation  building  that 
geu  resulu.  Experienea  in  city  and 
metropolitan  dailies.  A  thorough 
knowladga  of  produetion  problems,  de¬ 
veloping  advertising  accounta,  promo¬ 
tional  exparieneo  on  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  work.  A  bunder  of  good  will 
in  the  community  saiary  secondary  to 
future.  Box  1707,  Editor  A  Pnblunar. 
BUSINESS  MANAGER  with  an  un¬ 
usually  successful  record  seeks  con¬ 
nection  offering  greater  opportunity. 
Twenty-three  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  in  large  and  medium  size  cities. 
Age  45,  married,  college  and  university 
education.  Career  and  character  will 
bear  the  strictest  inveHtigation.  Box 
112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SitMtioM  Waatad 

Editarial  (Gml’d) 


SitiiafioRS  WaAtad 

Advertising 


EDITOR— to  handle  AP  wire 
aaaU  daily;  excellent  chance  for 
__j«  yeaag  man  or  woman  with  weekly 
^^jJUisiptper  experience  who  desires 
field  and  experience.  The 
Monroe,  WIs. _ 


WRITER 


ADVERTISING  salesman  -  copywriter, 
age  48 ;  family  man ;  sober ;  seasoned ; 
18  years’  experience.  Only  permanent 
connection  considered.  Avail.ahle  Feb. 
1st.  Box  124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCE — Qualifications  for  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  after  25  ysara  in 
Newipaper  Basinets:  11  years  Editor¬ 
ial,  18  Advertising.  Now  top  man  on 
large  raid-western  daily  and  Sunday, 
^ecialiat  in  Food,  Drugs,  Amusement. 
Knows  general  advertising  and  familiar 
with  all  newspaper  departments.  42 
years  old,  college  man.  No  .ireaanre 
artist.  Can  stand  rigid  investigation 
and  back  up  findings  with  sterling  rec¬ 
ommendations.  B6x  42,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

TOUNO,  ENERGETIC  woman,  now 
employed  aa  claatified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Chicago  community  newspaper 
chain,  seeks  position,  preferably  in 
Chicago  ares.  Good  reason  for  leaving, 
at  present  post  17  years;  2  spent  in 
display  salei.  Osllege  graidnate;  mem¬ 
ber  Phi  Bets  Kappa.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.-  Box  48,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


^omBiyirieneed  newipaper  man  with  en- 
initiative,  who  can  write  and 
iiMta  Newt  and  llagaiine  releases 
Itiga  AIRCRAFT  mfr  in  Northern 
Janey. 

nOHiLKNT  OPPORTUNITY 


SIfiAofiMS  Wa«t«4 
OrmlelMu 


azperienee  and  aniary.  Box  8A, 
A  Pnblisher. 


H«lp  Wmt*4 


n  MEWSPAraR  FRB881CAE  — 

fWiisut  fenmeyman  famiUnr  with 
In  4-pUte  wide  meehtne.  Lighted  in 
bvsiite  lalaade.  dO-henr  week. 
liO  pw  hour.  Adding  perecnnel  to 
■^t  itafiP.  OireNlntioB  16^000 
Unit  be  U.  a  Oitiaen.  Write 
■7  nsHfieetiona,  age,  draft  etatna, 
k  Bex  l«gt.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Steen  INTEB-MOUNTAIN  paper 
••  speaing  for  stereotyper  or  utero- 
D«ri)rei8man  for  tnbular  work.  No 
Jt  boom  town;  steady  work;  finest 
I  wsstem  climate.  Salary  $51.25  for 
Jji  hours.  Union,  write  Box  54, 
A  Pnblisher. 


Halp  WaatMl 
Pfcotographer 


OntOUXATIOH  BXEOUTlVa  $6  yrs.’ 
ezperienee  two  metropolitan  newtps- 
pera,  well  qualified  to  operate  eco¬ 
nomically  and  progresaively,  will  con¬ 
sider  permanent  oonnactlen  live  naws- 
pnper  offering  greater  opportnnity. 
Available  promptly.  Box  16,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

OlEOUIzAnOT  MAH A«BB  — Thor- 

onghly  experiaDced  in  management, 
orgaiilsa)lon.  ^  adminietraGon,  promo¬ 
tion  and  ABO.  Can  aasnma  fall  retpea- 
■ibilitr,  handla  nil  earrent  day  eir^a- 
tioa  probleraa  efilelently  .  .  .  orgaaiaa 
and  develop  the  eirenlation  dapartaieat 
to  the  pabliakar’a  entire  aatiafaetiea. 
Complete  details  and  other  pertiaoat 
facts,  upon  roqnaat  Age  43,  married. 
Bex  80.  Editor  A  Pnkliahor. 
OIRCUEATION  BtANAGER.  Efficient, 
economical  operator  interested  in  profit¬ 
able.  permanent  connection,  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  chiselling  publishers.  Will 
play  ball  with  one  having  problem  and 
offer.  Box  148.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CntOUEATIOH  MANAOBR  available 
to  aggressive,  co^erative,  profit  shar¬ 
ing  publisher  in  Muthwest.  Box  147, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

MB.  PUBZJ8HER  or  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  experienced  practical  cirenia- 
tor.  nnalifieii  to  handle  any  cireulation 
problem;  build  cireulation  economical¬ 
ly,  sober,  honest,  clean  record,  best  of 
references.  Box  154,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SI«M«lMn  WMto4 

EAarial 


fJOTOORAPHEB  wanted  for  rapidly 
daily  paper  within  25  miles 
pSiw  York  City.  State  salary  needed 
^y,“P*ricnce.  Box  114,  Editor  A 


UHfArv  Agaacy  Sanrtca 


^*tb  articixs  National  mag- 

m  «)iU8cripta  marketed.  Free 

*  Ive  N  T*^^***  Klauaner,  507  5th 

M  >*IT0R  «  PUILISHiR  for  Jmaory  20.  1941 


ABUB  TOUNO  COMER  seeks  cub  re¬ 
porter’s  job  on  small  daily.  Now  a 
copywriter  with  4A  Advertising  agency. 
Eager  to  start  future  in  newspaper 
bnsineas — salary  secondary.  Box  153, 

Kd Itor  A  PuMisher, _ 

OITT,  NEWS,  WIRE  DB8X;  features; 
camera;  30  years’  experienee:  $80 
minimum.  Box  118,  Wewoks,  Okla. 
OITT  BDITOB’S  JOB.  small  daily, 
wanted  by  newspaperwoman,  25  years' 
experienee.  Box  71,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AVIATION  FEATURE  WRITEB 
Recognized  experience  all  Aviation  snb- 
jets,  draft  exempt.  Have  well  staffed 
office  in  New  York.  Weekly  feature 
available  to  newspapers,  magazines, 
house  organs,  etc.  Fee  moderate  based 
on  cireulation.  Cover  all  n  iivs  items, 
casual  comment,  new  inventions,  un¬ 
usual  or  unique  events,  human  interest 
stories,  industry  gossip  and  predictions, 
post-war  possibilities,  etc.  'This  mate¬ 
rial  for  adult  and  growing'  youth  con¬ 
sumption.  Written  in  conversational 
’’column”  style.  Address  P.  O.  Box 
75,  Grand  Central  Annex,  New  York, 

N.  Y. _ 

.  007T  EDITOR,  88,  exporioncod,  n- 
liable,  sober,  draft  exempt,  avaiUblo 
immediately.  Box  88,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisjier. _ 

COBCPETENT,  EXFEBIENOED  newa- 
luau  seeks  permanent  southern,  south¬ 
western  or  Pacific  coaat  poaiUoa. 
Sporta  writer  and  eolnmniat,  dinct 
staff,  do  general  featnrea  or  handle 
desk.  Knows  pnblie  relations.  Top 
references.  Box  1900,  lEditor  A  Pnln 

lisher. _ 

D9N  TOUB  PAFEB  need  an  enter¬ 
taining  column!  Nun-controveraial ; 
humor,  gentle  satire.  No  polities,  no 
heavy  stuff.  Three  times  a  week;  13 
inches  per  column.  Free  trial  period. 
Hlamples  on  request.  Box  120,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ 

BDITORIAL  WRITBR— Bight  yaars’ 
newspaper  experience;  knows  gevsni- 
ment,  finance,  economies,  politieal  his¬ 
tory,  research  teehaiqnea;  raaatar's  de¬ 
gree;  excellent  writer,  vigorone  een- 
elae  style.  Box  26,  Editor  A  PnbHiher. 
EXECUTIVE  EDITOR,  p.m.  paper  75 
to  100,000  eirenlation.  Box  75,  Editor 
A  ^bliaher. 

FTBEBAU. 

Do  you  need  a  news  Editor  with  relent- 
less  power,  sound  judgment,  layout 
mastery — under  _40.  sober,  healthy, 
pleasant  I  If  so,  let’s  talk  plain  lan¬ 
guage.  Prefer  employer  who  meets 
competition  with  dignity  but  without 
mercy.  Box  125,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

FULLY  CAPABLE,  seasoned  and  high¬ 
ly  recommended  exocntive  desires  per¬ 
manent  connection  with  Sontbern  daily 
needing  new  blood.  Box  151,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

GIBL  REPORTER,  radio  writer,  5 
years.  Metropolitan  experience  seeks 
newspaper  or  radio  position.  Prefer 
California.  Box  185,  Editor  A  Pub- 
1  fiber. 

X  SEEK  EDITORIAL  writing  or  M.  E. 
berth  progressive  newspaper.  Behind 
me  are  10  years  wide  newspaper  ex¬ 
perienee.  articles  70  general  maeasines, 
two  books.  Ph.  D.  education.  Dropping 
$7,500  radio  f-oramentarr  job  for  news¬ 
paper  opportunity.  Salary  secondary. 
Box  1853,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

~  HATTOHAXiLT  khowh 
HEWS  ANALYST  AND 
EXPEB#  OH  HTTROPE 
Soon  to  be  relenaed  from  govt,  over¬ 
seas  serviee,  seek*  new  aaaaeiatlon  ns 
EXEC.  FlriRETGN  EUTTOR 
COMMENTATOR.  FTTHTJO 
RELATTON8  OOUNSEL 
With  large  prees  or  mdie  unit  in 
N.  Y.  O..  Wkshingtea,  Cbiengo.  Weet 
Ooaat.  or  oversesa.  Ontstandlng  reeord 
of  true,  reslistie  foreenats.  Bl-lingnist, 
46.  married. 

Believes  in  concrete  Pereign  Peliey 
enisading  for  Ameriean  Demneracy  aa 
only  means  for  lasting  allianee  with 
Rnssia  and  Britain. 

Box  1914.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

LATIN  AMBRIOAH  correapondent 
available  for  magasine.  newspaper,  ete. 
College  gradnate;  knowledge  Spanish. 
Ten  years*  experienee  bnsineec.  Indus¬ 
trial.  financial  writing.  Has  travelled 
In  Southern  Repnhilea.  Now  with  Wsr 
Pmdnetinn  Board.  Washington.  P.  O. 
Box  65.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

REPORTER — 27,  Veteran,  nswspaper, 
smdirste.  public  relations  background. 
Box  165,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RB-WRITB  MAH  new  employed  trade 
paper;  veteran.  Varied  Intereete.  ee- 
peelally  books.  Box  1,  Editor  A  PnW 
lisher. 


SitaofloBS  WauM 
EAitarial  (Cont’4) 

married  man,  42,  in  recent  years 
in  responsible  press  asseei^on  jpost, 
wants  re-er:ier  newspaper  field  aa  Men* 
aging  editor  medium  sized  daily.  Prior 
to  entering  press  service,  filled 
uewHpaper  editorial  job  ironi  ^ 

editor,  gaining  experience  on  botfi 
large  and  small  papers.  rwenty-two 
years  overall  experience.  B«»‘  P°*' 
sible  references.  Please  address  Box 
148,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


PICTURE  MITOR 
A  young  woman  now  in  a  key  position 
in  one  of  America’s  largest  picture 
periodicals  is  interested  in  a  more- 
challenging  opportunity.  Has  inter¬ 
national  background,  is  an  idea  person 
accustomed  to  visualising  entire  picture 
layout  process.  Ten  years  picture  field 
have  given  thorough  knowledge  pic¬ 
ture  sources  and  photographers.  Box 
137,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

PRODUCTIVE  NEW8WOMAN,  all- 
around  reportorlsl  copydesk  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  job  on  small  city  daiy 
east  of  Mississippi;  university  grsd. 
journalism  trained;  writes  adult  gram¬ 
matical  copy:  special  qualifications  for 
intelligent,  informed  coverage  of  city  a 
home,  school,  art.  culture  fronts,  con^ 
mnnity  movements,  * 

samples  on  request.  Avsilable  Feb.  15. 
Box  146,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  general  assignments,  copy- 
deskrasn.  10  year’s 
worked  on  papers  Metropolitan  Hew 
York  sree.  Missonri  «Ysdnn»;  dl^ 
charged  veteran.  Box  91,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher.  _ 

WRITER,  experienced,  former  foreigir 
correspondent,  reeently  released  Impor¬ 
tant  Government  position  overseM, 
veteran,  fluent  four  languages, 
foreign  or  domestic  assignment.  Box 
83.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

WRITER -EDITOR  — RADIO,  PtOM. 
Publieity.  10  yrs.*  exp.  Ohjeaga.  KT. 
O..  Hollywood  end  Peris.  Frsnoe.  Ohl- 
engo  prefsrred.  Mstblld#  Emostine, 
1405  E.  67tli  PIsee.  Ohiengo,  Ill.  Phono 
Fairfax  7867. _ _ _ _ 

WRITER — ^RESRACRER  on  politieal 
affairs.'  Business  and  govsmrao^  ex¬ 
perienee;  world  travel.  Box  88,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ ______ 

Sit— *<•■>  W— torf 


OOMP.  BM.  8UPT.  or  Meeh  SnpTr 
experieneed  all  phases;  10  to  *6  m^ 
chinas;  earned  875  to  8185;  last 
7  years,  1891,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 

lisher. 


OOlfPOSnrO  SOOM  or  Mooh.  S«pt. 
now  emploTod.  47  yenrt  of  »iro. 
yean  e^ocutlre.  FamllUr  all  pbaM 
newspaper  prodnctlon :  food  adminia-’ 
trator,  exeellent  backertmod,  rewr* 
encet;  seeking  position  with  Metro- 
poliien  daily.  Box  157,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ ^ 

8UPBBUITBNDEMT  desires  poaitloo 
on  good  deiiy— 40  yrs.  old.  Oapshlo 
exeentive  20  vrs.  exp.  all  depts.  Box 
48.  Editor  A  Pohllsher. 

SlfptriioM  W— H4 
nofisgraphy 


GIBL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  news,  pub¬ 
licity,  available  for  poeition  out  of 
town.  Box  149,  Editor  A  PnMlaber. 

Sll— tl— a  W— tB4 


HIGHLY  TBAINED  newspaper  and 
Public  Relations  man,  with  vast  legis¬ 
lative,  political  and  bn.iiness  training 
and  country-wide  aeqnaintsnce  with 
newr  magasine  and  radio  ,)«ople,  wants 
important  pnblie  relations  job.  Box 
189,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

F'UBUO  BELATION8  is  my  meat.  I 
did  it  free  daring  many  years  of 
Newspaper  work;  have  been  paid  for 
it  for  four  years  now.  snd  yon  know 
what  training  does.  If  yon  are  waver¬ 
ing  about  public  relation!  or  want  to- 
change  yonr  syatem,  better  talk  to  mo. 
Box  188,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

THERE  has  been  plenty  of  talk 

among  printers,  advertising 
men  and  newspaper  men  con¬ 
cerning  the  development  of  color 
advertising  in  the  post-war  era. 
Up  until  recently  it  has  been 
mostly  forecast  talk — what  peo¬ 
ple  think  will  happen. 

But  at  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association 
meeting  in  Chicago  this  week 
run-of-paper  color  advertising 
came  in  for  a  goodly  share  of 
comment.  What  has  been  done 
and  what  is  being  done  by  the 
Indianapolis  Times  was  present¬ 
ed  forcefully  and  ably  by  Louis 
D.  Young,  advertising  manager, 
who  quot^  the  editor  of  his  pa¬ 
per  as  saying  that  “color  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  is  here  to 
stay.”  The  accomplishments  of 
this  paper  in  r-o-p  color  are 
worth  noting  by  other  editors 
who  undoubtedly  can  find  many 
applications  for  color  in  edito¬ 
rial  content  when  it  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  and  inexpensively  employed. 

The  use  of  color  advertising 
in  various  newspapers  is  going 
to  bring  a  lot  of  headaches  over 
quality  of  reproduction,  etc. 
Some  o'  these  problems  have 
appeared  in  Sunday  color  comic 
advertising. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
demonstrations  of  the  drastic  ef¬ 
fect  on  quality  by  small  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  amount  of  color  ink 
used  has  been  prepared  by  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Travis  of  Color  I^oduc- 
tion  Service,  New  York.  Utiliz¬ 
ing  four  different  color  adver¬ 
tisements,  Color  Production 
Service  has  printed  each  of  them 
three  times  on  a  four-page  news¬ 
print  sheet  using  different  ink 
distribution  each  time — the  same 
plate,  the  same  ink  and  the  same 
press  with  varying  amounts  of 
color  inks.  The  variance  in 
printing  results  is  amazing  and 
should  settle  finally  all  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  effects  of  ink  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  first  proof  of  each  ad  is 
printed  as  required  by  the  pro¬ 
gressive  proof,  thus  exhibiting 
good  color  reproduction.  The 
second  proof  of  each  ad  ilhis- 
trate.s  the  same  inks  but  shows 
a  variation  in  results  by  using 
less  yellow  and  heavier  red. 
The  third  proof  is  printed  with 
less  yellow  and  blue  but  with 
heavier  red  and  black  than 
called  for  by  the  progressive. 
The  lack  of  tone  quality  and 
the  smudge  effect  in  the  last  two 
examples  demonstrates  remark¬ 
ably  the  point  in  question. 

As  Travis  states;  “If  the  print¬ 
ers  of  comic  sections  will  take 
particular  care  to  run  full  yel¬ 
low  and  blue  and  not  to  run 
their  blacks  and  reds  more  heav¬ 
ily  than  the  progressive  calls 
for,  a  long  step  shall  have  been 
taken  to  improve  both  repro¬ 
ductions  and  uniformity." 

Advertising  managers,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendents  and 
editors  would  do  well  to  get  a 
copy  of  this  exhibit  and,  after 
learning  the  lessons  provided, 
file  it  where  it  can  be  found 
again  when  they  venture  into 
printing  r-o-p  color  advertising. 
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at  Thirty 


AGAIN,  still  talking  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  we  read  with  interest 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  proposal  for  the 
American  public  to  utilize  the 
“walkie-talkie”  after  the  war. 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  been 
guilty  of  day-dreaming  on  this 
subject  in  the  past  along  with 
a  few  newspapers  that  have 
tried  to  use  such  a  gadget  as  a 
stunt.  In  our  estimation  they 
were  more  than  stunts,  and  were 
valuable  experiments  with  a  de¬ 
vice  that  may  in  the  future  be¬ 
come  available  to  local  report¬ 
ers  and  city  desks. 

Picture  a  reporter  covering  a 
big  fire,  or  disaster  of  any  kind, 
filing  an  eye-witness  story  di¬ 
rect  to  the  desk  as  the  event  is 
unfolding  before  him.  It  doesn’t 
even  have  to  be  a  disaster,  so 
picture  a  ship  news  reporter 
down  the  bay,  or  a  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  or  police  reporter  at 
headquarters  rushing  in  hot 
news  while  it  is  happening. 

You  can  even  visualize  a  net¬ 
work  of  “walkie-talkies"  link¬ 
ing  the  star  reporters  of  a  news¬ 
paper  all  over  town  who  then 
can  work  in  unison  on  a  single 
story  without  waiting  to  con¬ 
tact  the  other  by  telephone. 
Think  even  of  the  time  saved 
by  a  reporter  not  having  to  lo¬ 
cate  a  'phone. 

And  if  rewrite  men  or  stenog¬ 
raphers  aren’t  available  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  reporter’s  story,  little 
gadgets  that  record  the  message 
on  wire  or  paper  disks  can  be 
hooked  up.  They  have  already 
been  developed. 

Excuse  us  for  dreaming  a  lit¬ 
tle. 

Some  of  the  experts  claim 
that  “walkie-talkie”  will  not  be 
of  value  to  newspapers  because 
anyone  can  tune  in  on  the  con¬ 
versation.  It  is  like  a  party-line, 
they  say.  Maybe  so.  A  new  era 
in  pirating  news  through  listen¬ 
ing-in  on  a  competitor’s  wave¬ 
length  could  certainly  set  the 
newspaper  business  on  its  ear. 

So,  how  about  the  use  of 
scrambling  devices?  They  use 
them  in  radio  telephone  hook¬ 
ups  now.  They  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  use  by  a  group  plan¬ 
ning  non-commercial  radio  to 
home  subscribers.  Perhaps 
scrambling  devices  are  too  bulky 
for  application  to  “walkie- 
talkie”— ^ut  its  a  possibility. 

«  «  « 

ON  OCT.  21.  we  carried  an  edi¬ 
torial  criticizing  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  in  London  for 
permitting  only  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists  to  report  the  TUC 
proceedings.  We  stated  this  was 
tampering  with  the  free  cover¬ 
age  of  labor  news  which 
wouldn’t  do  anyone  any  good, 
especially  labor. 

This  week  we  received  a  letter 
from  C.  J.  Bundock,  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  NUJ  in  London, 
asking  the  “courtesy  of  your 
columns  to  remove  one  or  two 
misapprehensions.”  We  are  glad 
to  oblige,  and  here  are  his  re¬ 
marks; 

“In  the  first  place,  there  was 


no  suggestion  of  'tampering  with 
the  free  coverage  of  the  news.’ 
The  reporters  at  the  TUC  press 
table  would  have  been  as  free 
as  they  have  always  been  to  re¬ 
port,  interpret,  and  comment 
upon  the  proce^ings  according 
to  the  points  of  view  of  their 
papers.  The  big  newspapers 
have  their  experienced  indus¬ 
trial  correspondents  who  go  to 
the  TUC  every  year.  They  are 
all  members  of  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists.  The  pa¬ 
pers  would  not  have  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  embarrassed. 

.  ‘Their  action  in  trying  to  boy¬ 
cott  the  Congress  ( not  very  suc¬ 
cessful)  was  a  reflection  of  an 
inexplicable  action  they  took 
last  year  in  recognizing  for  ne¬ 
gotiating  purposes  the  Institute 
of  Journalists,  which,  though 
certified  as  a  trade  union  under 
the  Trade  Union  Acts,  has  not 
a  trade  union  constitution  as  it 
is  understood  by  the  Trade 
Union  movement. 

"The  NUJ  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  employers  as  the 
negotiating  body  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Suddenly 
the  Institute  was  recognized  and 
the  agreements  which  the  NUJ 
had  negotiated  were  handed  to 
it. 

“It  will  be  seen  that  the  con¬ 
troversy  does  not  involve  “the 
effort  of  the  NUJ  to  become  the 
exclusive  bargaining  agent  for 
editorial  employes.’  The  NUJ 
was  just  that,  until  the  employ¬ 
ers  precipitated  trouble  by  rec¬ 
ognizing  an  organization  that 
could  not  be  recognized  by  the 
Trade  Union  movement. 

•’The  only  other  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  the  NUJ  came 
into  being  in  1907  because  the 
Institute  was  not  doing  the  job 
that  needed  to  be  done—  it  was 
doing  nothing  effective  to  im¬ 
prove  the  .salaries  and  working 
conditions  of  journalists.” 

We  aren’t  as  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the 
trade  union  movement  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  we  would  like  to  be,  but 
aside  from  that  and  despite  what 
Mr.  Bundock  says,  it  seems  to  us 
that  freedom  of  access  to  news 
is  involved  here. 

The  limiting  of  reporters  at  a 
labor  conference  to  any  group 
or  class  is  in  effect  the  same  as 
the  United  Automobile  Workers 
declaring  that  only  American 
Newspaper  Guild  members  can 
cover  its  meeting.  There  is  no 
question  about  whether  the 
union-member  reporter  can  or 
will  write  an  accurate  story.  The 
basic  principle  of  the  right  of  an 
editor  to  assign  the  reporter  he 
wants  to  whatever  story  he 
wishes  has  been  violated.  That, 
to  us,  is  the  essence  of  that  Lon¬ 
don  situation. 


Editoiial  Gets  ‘ 
Results — A  Pie  • 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  Dt-it 
proof  of  the  editorial  puddiiq  u 
in  the  pie  which  Maurice  s 
Sherman,  editor  and  publijJie 
of  the  Hartford  Couroat,  n. 
ceived  from  State  PolicemiB  a 
H.  Kimball. 

A  correspondent's  story  of 
how  Kimball  stepped  into  j 
pulpit  and  delivered  a  seraai 


Beaming  with  delight,  Publkkc 
Maurice  S.  Sherman  oi  the  ^ 
ford  Couront  serves  up  a  pelic» 
man's  cherry  pie  to  Thoma  E 
Murphy,  whose  editoriol  coate 
the  pie  to  be  baked 

when  a  snowstorm  prevenM, 
minister  from  performing  ft 
duties  uncovered  the  state 
liceman’s  culinary  talente,  t< 
vealed  the  power  of  the  pe: 
and  gave  the  Courant  a  ser:; 
of  entertaining  news  items  a:: 
editorials. 

Winding  up  an  editorial 
State  police  versatility,  Thom 
E.  Murphy  of  the  Courant  ste 
addressed  this  query  to 
Police  Commissioner:  “Can  v: 
bake  a  cherry  pie,  Coobbs 
sioner?” 

The  Commissioner  adn^a 
he  couldn’t,  but  Trooper  Kis 
ball  could  .  .  .  and  did.  The  pi 
was  delivered  to  Mr.  Sheom 
at  the  Courant  office,  the  Co; 
rant  published  a  complete  a 
count  of  how  it  was  made,  eve 
to  the  recipe,  and  a  foltosH 
editorial  acknowledging  recc; 
of  the  pie. 

After  eating  the  pie. 
Murphy  said  editorially;  "It- 
gratifying  to  any  newspaiiect 
learn  that  its  editorials  btirj 
results. 

“And  what  a  happy,  i' 
peccable  world  this  would  k 
if  its  editorial  preachmente  <s 
all  the  wrongs  and  evils  amoq 
men  were  he^ed  with  thesa 
alacrity  as  that  with  whip 
Commissioner  Hickey  respond* 
to  this  challenge.” 


THE  VOICE  OF  INDUSTRY 

Before  whistle-blow,  when  men  and  women  havt 
controversies  to  settle  at  the  plant,  and  after, 
in  war-conscious  homes,  the  workers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  seem  to  have  more  questions  to  ask  than 
ever.  Newspapers  running  The  Haskin  Informa¬ 
tion  Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  find  this  is  true. 


T/ie  Peoria  Star  (32JT00  MAS)  has  ranstvaJ 
far  this  service. 
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Give  your  advertisements  a  “lift” 
in  riiadership  from 


ADVntTiSEK  after  advertiser  in  parad*  en« 
JlIL  joys  high  readership  figures  typical  of 
those  reprinted  below.  No  wonder  advertisers 
have  tripled  their  lineage  in  parade  in  three 
years! 

They  know  that  parade  is  the  best-read  na¬ 
tional  magazine  section— with  beginning-to-end 
readership  among  2,000,000  families.  They  have 
seen  it  demonstrated  that  high  readership  of 
parade  editorial  content  carries  over  into  the 
advertising  columns,  too!  Let  us  show  you  in¬ 
dependent  surveys  that  prove  this. 


FOR  INSTANCI,  Merchant  Marine  training  of  a  typical  group 
of  men  helps  you  see,  vividly,  how  all  our  men  qualify  for 
this  vital  branch  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Each  picture,  each 
caption  was  carefully,  dramatically  fitted  into  the  story  that 
resulted  for  a  parad*  issue.  Percenuges  of  both  men  and 
women  readers  of  pared*  picture-stories  run  as  high  as  the 
80’s  and  90*s. 


Ripfinttd  from  farad* 

THi  REAOIRSHIP  figures  above  are  high  for  advertisements  gener¬ 
ally— but  no  higher  than,  and  not  even  as  high  as,  figures  for  many 
other  advertisements  in  parad*.  Often  an  advertiser’s  message  in 
paixid*  gets  better  visibility  than  even  the  editorial  pages  of  many 
publications. 


AKron  Bcicon  Journal 
Bridctuort  Sjnda)  Post 
Chicago  Sun 

Don«or  Rocky  Mounta.n  News 
Ditroit  tret  Presr 
Cl  Paso  Times 

lacasonviMe  Florida  Times- Union 


Nashville  Tennessean 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times 

Newark  Star-Ledger 

Po-tland  Me.  Sunday  Telegram 

Syracuse  Herald-Amerxan 

Toledo  Tim-s 

Washington  Post 


YDiii-LStown  V'.ndicator 
Total  Circulation  2,000,000 


405  ICXINGTON  AVE  NEW  VOPiC  7 
?35  So.  to  Salle  Si.,  Ch  cago  3  *  7t2  New  Cenie'  Blag 


In  I’.  S.  A. 


TbrwKlK-* 

nA  Tha.  >i«y**'"«  ’ 


TvA  trantionuM  •  deatraetiTe  rirer 
cauiins  milliont  of  dolUro  flood  dom* 
age  annnallr  into  a  chain  of  peacefnl 
lakea  now  eonatitnting  the  largect 
power  ijritem  in  the  world. 


At  the  largeit  regional  planning  enter- 
prite  in  onr  hittorx,  TVA  hat  created 
hoiti  of  benefltt  beside  low-eott  power. 
With  iti  loeka,  it  hat  made  the  Tenneitee 
Rirer  narigable  for  650  milet. 


Some  of  the  largest  factories  in  the 
world  hare  moved  to  Knoxville  to  nte 
TVA  power.  Their  huge  pajrrollt  have 
bronght  incredible  prosperity  and 
growth  to  Knoxville. 


IVA  MADE  KNOXVILLE  THE 

Best 

In  the  World 


This  statement  by  a  famous  economist  and  writer 
hinges  on  the  fact  that  TVA  is  the  world’s  most  strik¬ 
ing  contemporary  example  that  large  scale  planning 
is  possible  in  a  democracy;  that  no  such  false  efficiency 
as  that  of  a  dictatorship  is  necessary  to  produce  great 
national  works,  conceived  and  executed  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people.  Therein  lies  the  intense  admiration 
and  interest  which  a  war-torn  world,  faced  with  the 
problem  of  rebuilding  itself,  has  for  TVA’s  magnificent 
achievements. 


Knoxville  is  the  heart  of  the  entire  TVA 
system,  and  the  development  wrought  in 
Knoxville  by  TVA  has  been  almost  miracu¬ 
lous.  DuPont,  Eastman,  Union  Carbide, 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Reynolds  Metals, 
Rohm  and  Haas:  these  are  typical  industries 
now  located  in  the  Knoxville  area  to  utilixe 
TVA  power.  No  wonder  Knoxville  is 
FIRST  IN  AMERICA  IN  RETAIL 
SALES  GAINS  .  .  .  FIRST  IN  APPAREL 
SALES  GAINS  .  .  .  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
figures  each  month  show  Knoxville  BANK 
DEBIT  INCREASES  600%  ABOVE  NA¬ 
TIONAL  AVERAGE.  Whatever  your 
plans,  be  sure  to  include  Knoxville. 


KNOXVILLE  LEADS  EVERY  CITY  IN  AMERICA  IN  BUSINESS  GAINS! 


NiW  rOBK  .  .  .  Wmrld-Ttlfnm  COIUMBUS  . CMm 

OtVaAMO . ONCMNATI . fW 

«TTSaO««H . Pr«M  KmrUCKY . M 

SAN  rtANOSCO . Nawt  r»W«^n  adMaii.  OncMnatf  Htl 

MOtANABOUS . TIbm  KNOXVHia  ....  >--..-1 

NATIUNAl  AOVUriSiNG  OCPAgrMCNT  •  230  PABK  AVB4UE  •  NEW  YOtK 


OENVia . »*ckv  m.  N*wi  EVANSVILLE 


MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commmrdal  App«o/ 
MEMPHIS . Pnu-SdmUar 


SAN  FEANOSCO 
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